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an EvgViJh fettlement, wc, as yet, had but a' very im- 
perfedt knowledge of the inhabitants. An atte npt had 
been made, between forty and fifty years pad, to make 
a iettlement among them, and to introduce the*cuki- 
vation of pepper, but this delign was frpllrated, by 
the improper condudt of the perfon to whom the ma¬ 
nagement of the bulinefs was entrufted. The imperfedt 
account which was given of the people by the perfoii 
appointed to go to the iflands on behalf of the India 
Company, and another, not more iatisfaftory, by Cap¬ 
tain Forest, are inferted in Mr. DAcinLMi’LE s Imia 
Piredlory; and, as far as I knew^, thefe accouuib con- 
ftiiutcd the whole of our knowledge of tiielc iflands. 

The Najfatt or ^oggy iflands form part of a chain of 
iflands which lie off the whole length of the WeflCoaff 
of Su/fiatra, at the diltance of twenty to thirty leagues; 
.the northern extremity of the northern m la¬ 

titude 2° 18^ S, and the Ibuthern extremity of the 
ibuthern ifland in latitude 3° 1& S. Tlic two are lepa- 
rated from each other by a very narrow paffage called 
the ftrait of Coch/j*, in latitude 2° 40' b. and lon¬ 
gitude about 100° 38' Eaft from Greenwich. 

I LEFT Fort Marlborough the 12th of Jugnjl^ 1792 , 
in a fmall vefiel, and made the fouthern h*oggy on the 
morning of the 14th; coafting along which we reach¬ 
ed the liraits of See Cockup^ where we came to an an-, 
chor at one o’clock the lame day. 

These ftraits are about two miles in length, and a 
quarter of a mile over : tirey make very fafe riding for 
fhips of any lize, which lie perfedlly fecurc from every 
wind, the water being literally as fmooth as in 
a pond. The chief dcfeiff, as an harbour, is the 
great depth of water, there being twenty-five fa- 
Tlit»m clofe in Ihore, and forty-five fathom in the mid 

channel. 
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Gentlemen, 


I f I commence witluliffuicnce and timidity the duties 
an office to which your I’uffrages have advanced me, 
it is not merely becaul'e I conlider the objedls of our 
lelearchcs, as by their extent difficult to be compre¬ 
hended, or by their variety difficult to be methodized; 
for obilacles like theft will only be encountered by me 
in common with /ou, and if they are encountcredi 
with vigour, they, may be«furmounted by diligence. 

My fears praieeil from difeouragements peculiar to 
myl’elf. fie who fits in this chair is expofed to cen- 
fure not only by his own defefts, but by the virtues of 
Jiis predeceffors. I am to fuperintend the inquiries 
and prefide at the meetings of this learned Society, in 
the place fuccclflvely vacated by two Prefidents, not 
Von. VI, A only 




only equally eminent for extent of learning and eJe'-' 
gance of diction, ibr Itrcngth of coiuprelicnfion and 
clearnefs of explanation, but alfo equally devoted from 
tlicir curly youth to Oriental lludies. ^ 

With Sir William Joxes, who may not impro¬ 
perly be called the father, as well as firft PrelidenL of 
tiiis Society, I deem mylclf happy to have beedws-^- 
quainted when he entered tlie univerlily, a boy jull 
tome from fchool. I had then many opportunities to 
oblerve the wonderful progrels wliich he had already 
made in the ancient “Languages of ; of which 

lot one inftaiice fuffice*He had compofed, and brongfit 
with him to Oxford a comedy written in Greek vcrli', 
of the iiociiciil poivers whereof I will not now venture 
to fpeak : lie himfelf appears not to have thought A’ery 
higlily of it ill that refpedt. lie confidcretl witli 
Horace, that 


Memkranis bifiis pofilis, delerc Tie.dnt 
Quod non ediderisf 

and in fadh he never did publifh it. But the vcrhficar- 
tion afforded a wonderful example of diligence and 
accuracy', of exuberance jof ftyle, and power of expref- 
fion in Greek. It coniprifed all the different kinds of 
metre which are to be found in the dramatick writings 
ot GVmr ; and Doctor .Thomas Somnkr flanowy 
the belt judge of the fubjeT perhaps tiien in Engiand., 
declared after reading it, that it did not contain one 
metrical erreur. 

WnniiN a very few years after this, and while the 
moft laborious itudent I ever knew was ftill in his mi¬ 
nority, both legal and academical, an undergraduate in 
tlic Ihiiverlity, and confidcrably under the age which 
the law calls the age of diferetion, the cafual fight of a 
folio volume filled with extradts from Ai ab 'irk raanu- 
feripts afforded me an opportunity of learning that 
■ ed (in all) four fuch volumes with limilar 
cxtradls, made with ids own hand in the Bodleian 

. library, 
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ibrarj^ where, though an undergraduate, he was by 
pecial favour permitted to Itudy. Many of thefc ex¬ 
rafts were probably made from manufcripts of which 
10 other cbpies are known to be extant; and it is cer- 
ain that all of t^iem were tranfcribed from books, which, 
recording to the laws of that library, could not be car- 
•ietf out of it. Had they been lefs rare and more ac- 
;effibie, they would hardly have been tranfcribed by 
Mr William Jones at the expence of fq much time 
isithey required, for I have realbn to believe that, in 
bis own opinion, their intrinfic merit was not very 
Treat. I have mentioned thefe fafts becaufc they are 
lot generally known ; but as 1 do not mean to pro < 
nounce an eulogy on Sir William Jones, nor to at¬ 
tempt even the flighteft Iketch of his life and writings,- 
1 fhall ,not dwell on the extraordinary diligence with 
which he laboured in the mines of jurifprudence, at 
the fame tiitie that he purfued the lludy of Oriental 
learning ; neither Ihall 1 enter upon a critical examiji- 
ation of the voluminous and convincing proofs he gave 
the publick of his pre-eminence in both. I Ihall con¬ 
tent myfelf with obferving that if evet the EngCiJh 
Ifttlements in India Ihall add, to the Iplendor of their 
prol'perity in commerce and war, the honour and pride 
of having, beyond all former example, communicated 
to Europe the wifdom and learning of Ajia, for that 
well-earned honour, that juft principle of lioneft pride, 
they muft own thcmfelvcs indebted to Sir William 
Jones. 

For my firft acquaintance with Sir John Shore, 
conliderably more than twenty years ago, 1 was obliged 
to mv late brother William Chambers, afterwards 
a very worthy and refpeftable member of this Society, 
and I believe much beloved by all who knew him. 
Mr, Shore and he were then very young for%*antsof 
the Euji India Company, of congenial minds, and at¬ 
tached to each other by limilarity of Itudies and pur- 
fuits, liaving both in making their choice of life pitched 
ujjoii the lludy of yifiatick languages, as the mode in 

A Q. which 
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they ctiuldT^rve the Cdrtip'any vvitli moft honour and! 
advantage to their employers and themlelves. I fnay^ 
I believe, venture confidently to add-, -that the Juijl 
./W/«.Q)mpany had not .at.'thitt time'any tWo fervants 
fo voting-jind fo well acquailiVed (at the fime time) with 
the languages and learning of -'(/m, and parti culju ly 
with the Verfidu tongueiand the authors who have writ¬ 
ten in it. Pardon, Gektlcmen, this incniion of a much 
loved and much lamented brother, to which I have 
been tempted by the pleafure of uniting his name 

with that-of our- late much honoured l^rclidcnt. 

* • 

Son.f-T after the time of which I liavc i'pokcn, my 
Virother, led by motives of private con' enieiuc, be¬ 
took himfelf to an humble courfe of jite, in wiiicli he 
palled Ids days with more utility than iutii';, bof with¬ 
out ever deferling his favourite lludlcs, till it j)leafed 
the Almighty that he iTiould reft from ids lainnirs, 
Mr. SiiouE with that confciouliiefs which every great 
mind has of its own powers, was not content merely to 
perfeverc with afliduity in Ids attention to Per/?/?/; liter¬ 
ature, but applied Idmfelf at the fame rime to every 
Icience and every part of knowledge whioJi might cjuali- 
fy him for the moft import.'inl and fplcndid offices in 
the Ihitijh dominions in j4jia. lie became eminent 
for Ids minute accpiaintancc with the revenues of Ben- 
^aly as well as for ids gcnenii Ikill in finance ; for Ids 
knowledge of the j)oliticks of Irdiu in particular, as well 
as of the icieiice of Government in general ; and no 
one was liirprifed when after vifiting his native country, 
he returned to as Sir John SiiofiE, tlie deftined 

fuccelibr of Lord Coiinw aelis. 

To I leak of his condudl: fince he became Governor 
General, would be unbecoming, becaufe prefumptn- 
ous, and is totally unneccllary, becaufe a molt every 
member of this Society is as well acquainted with his 
merits I I'Aa be, I mention him as Covamnor Gc- 
ner-d on!)-becauie while in that ftation he accepted the 

office 
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of our Prellcicnt, and proved to us by his own example, 
tiur neither the cares of Government, nor the multi¬ 
farious dutirsof aGovernor General,ate inconfdVchtwith 
a very ccjniidcrabk and uktiil 
AJiuiiLh releai^ches. 


degree ofattehtion to 


STTb’irhave been the two former Prdidents of the 
Ajiaiick Society. That by the choice of this learned 
alfenibiy I am called into the place which they have va¬ 
cated, as it deprciTcs my hopes, lb it mull excite my 
diligence. xVbiiiries no man has the power of conferring 
on himleif, but fidelity and indullry are always attain¬ 
able. 


WniiN fome refpedtable members of this Society 
firft mentioned to me their own wjlh and that of bthers 
that I llioiild fuccecd Sir Johx SitoRR in this chair, 
1 told them, witii great franknefs and fincerity, that I 
did not think I had either health, or Icifure, or ability 
to perform as I could wifh the duties of the office ; and 
particularly, that I thought myfelf deficient in one at- 
•tainment vvliich might be expected in a Prefidcnt, in 
as much as i have but a flight and lliperficiitl know¬ 
ledge of any AJluttck language. Some qualilications 
for the prefldency the partiality of friendfliip may per¬ 
haps dilGovcr in me, and thel'c, whatever they may be, 
Iball be devoted, as far as health and freedom from bu- 
iinefs will permit, to the purpofes of tlic Society. If 
it is now too late, at the age of lixty, greatly to increale 
xny own flock of Oriental literature, I will at Icaft en¬ 
deavour to promote the increafe of it in others. 

“ Fj fungar vice cotis \ acutnm 
lieddcTC quccferrum valet, exfors i[>Jhfccandi** 
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R5.11RATIVE of a JOURNEY from " AGRA 

to OUJEIN. 

WiiiLiAM Hunter, 

Before entering on the following narrative, it will 

be proper to detail fomc of the principal circumllances. 
which led to the journey. That is the fubjed of ’it, 
About the month of Septend>er 179O, Sisjdiah, who 
was engaged in a war with the Rajahs of Jayanagar and 
Joudhpoor^ but had, for about two years, remained 
quiet at Mufruy and confided the operations of the 
campaign, to his generals, ’ thought it expedient (al¬ 
though his arms had lately been crowned with fignal 
fuccel's, at Meertah^ were the whole force of Joudhpoor 
was, with great llaughter, overthrown) to take the 
field in perfon. 

• When his intention was certainly known, Major 
Palmer, the Engltjh refident at his court, who was 
"Then at Agra, dfiered to accompany him on the ex¬ 
pedition. He replied, that as he expected to return 
loon, he was unwilling to put the refident to an unne- 
ceflary inconvenience. Sindiaii dlredled his courfe 
towards Jayanagar, which being deftitute of the means 
of defence, and governed by a prince, young, unex^ 
perienced, devoted to plealurc, incapable of ferious 
attention, and irrefolute in his councils, was thrown 
into the greateft confiernation. The Rajah and his 
ally of Joudhpoor gladly lubmitted to any conditions 
of peace that Sind i ah thought proper , to dictate. 
They agreed to pay a heavy fine' and a confiderable 
annual tribute ; and they ceded tlie fortrefs and diftridl 
of Ajimere, which had been furrendered to them, in 
a treachcrou;?, or cowardly manner, during the war, by 
the officer to whom Sind i ah intrufted their defence. 

- A 4 Having 
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Having brought this affair to a happy conclufion, 
SiNDiAH marched to jijimere, where he was joined by 
his army from Joudhpoor, Here he had not remained 
lobg, before he was invited, by the Rana of 'Oudipoor, 
to aflift him in recovering his auUioiiity, ,and in reduc¬ 
ing to obedience Bheem Sing, the governor.of the 
fbrtrels of Ckeitore, who had thrown off his ariegTance, 
and was in arms againft his fovereign. The Rajah of 
OudipooTj is looked on as the head of all the Uajpoat 
tribes, and has the title of Rana by way of pre-emi¬ 
nence. His family is alfo regarded with high refpeft 
by the Mv/ulmans theinfelves, in confequence of a 
curious tradition, relating to his genealogy. He is 
faid ter be del'cended, in the female line, from the ce¬ 
lebrated Anushirwan, who was king of Perja at the 
birth of,MoHAMMED ; and thus to have,, in that line; 
a common origin with the Seids defeended from Hus¬ 
sein, the fon of Ali. The circumftance is remarka¬ 
ble, and is certainly worthy of a careful inveftigation. 
For, if admitted, it proves fo clofe an intercourfe to 
liave exifted, at that time, between die natives of /«- 
dia^ and the neighbouring Pagan nations, as, com- * 
pared with the ancient prohibition of tlie intermixture^ 
of different calls, to ellablilh the exiiling traces of a 
Common origin. 

But the Rana, though the firft in dignity, is in- 
feriour in power, to the Rajahs of Jayanagar and 
Jotidhpoor: and the ftrength of the fortrefs of Cheitore, 
which is fituated on a high and rugged mountain, en¬ 
couraged Bheem Sing, one of his moll powerful vaf- 
fals, to tlirow off the yoke of fubjedlion. 

Sind I AH readily accepted the invitation, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Chehore, where he was met by the Rana. 
He invelled the ibrt; and although his progrefs, 
^ainll a place of fuch llrength, was necelVarily Ilow, 
he at length reduced Bheem Sing to fuch llreights, 
that he furrendered the fort, and fubraitted himfelf to 

tho 
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thQ Rana. Sindiah at firft put a garrifon into the 
tort, but loon after, delivered it over to thejf?tf«tf, in 
purfuancc of their previous agreement. 

After remaining here fomc time, Sindiah deter- 
mined, inlle^d of returning to Mair'a^ to proceed far¬ 
ther fouthward. A variety of motives has been alligned 
for this journey, which terminated in his death, and 
probably contributed to accelerate that event. The 
ineafure was liable to drbng objections ; and dif- 
fuafives were fpared, on the paft of Kana Khan, one 
of SiNDiAii’s oldeft counfcllors, and naoft faithful fer- 
vants; perhaps the only one who followed his for¬ 
tunes from pure perfonal attachment; confeious of 
which, the prihte always honoured him with the ap¬ 
pellation of brother. Tlie recent conquclls in ///«- 
dujiah were dill in a very unfettled ftate; the dipu- 
lated tribute from the Rajahs qI Jay ana gar and Joitdh- 
foor was yet unpaid, and thofe chiefs would gladly 
have feized any opportunity of evading the performance 
of their CompaCt; in which attempt, they might ex- 
. peCt to be well fuppqrted by their warlike Rajpoots^ 
who burned with impatience to fhake oft* the galling 
^oke of tlic Mahratias. The northern and weftern 
frimticrs lay expofed to the annual incurdons of the 
Sik,hs, wlio might be encouraged, by tlie abfence of 
the chief, to aCls of greater audacity. Laftly, the 
jealoufy entertained, by the Poona government, of the 
great acceflipn of power, which had accrued to Sin¬ 
diah, from, the conqued; ofwasnofecret; 
and the auxiliaries, that under the command of Hol- 
CAR and Ai.i Bahadur, were fent him, by that 
court, when he was pitifed by a combination of the 
Rajpoot, Mogul, and Afghan forces, were now be¬ 
come, at lead fufpicious friends, if not fccret and 
doineliic foes, envious of his exaltation, and willing 
to embrace any occalion of aggrandizing themfelves, 
at his expence. 

On the other hand, he probably conceived, that 
while the tranquillity of his pofteliions in Wuuhjlan 

would 
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would be fufficiently fecured, by committing them 
to the protedtion of the fame armies, by which they 
had been acquired, under the command of the leaders 
who had ’hitiierto condudled thofe armies to*^ vidlory; 
fome important advantages were to be ol^fained by his 
prefence at Poona. He hoped, by eftablifhing. an in¬ 
fluence in that court, to obtain an order for the recal, 
of Hoecar and Ali Bahadur, and thus to be left in 
foie poffeffion of the new conquefts. As the expence 
of making and maintaining thofe conqueds, in the 
name as he pretended, and on behalf of the Peshwa, 
had greatly exceeded the revenues derived from them, 
he hoped to receive, from the treafury of Poona^ the 
balance, which, on a comparifon of accounts, was al¬ 
lowed to be eight crores of rupees. Laftly, as his pa¬ 
ternal eftate in the Decan was deftitute of llronjr rilaces, 
he was dclirous of obtaining a grant of fon;e fortrefs 
adjoining to it, for the fccurity of his family and pof- 
feffions. Thefe were the principal heads iniiiicd on, 
in his negociations with the court of Poona ; and his 
hopes of eftablifhing an influence there (befidcs what 
he might expert from the gratitude of the Peshwa ’ 
and of Naxa Phaenawebs, one of whom owed the 
foverelgnty, and the other his office of prime miniftcr, 
in a great degree, IoSindeah’s exertions, w'ere found¬ 
ed on the refpertable force by which he was attended ; 
fufficient to awe the government, and make it afraid 
to difoblige him. For the reft, he trufted to his o^vn 
addrefs, in flattering the vanity, and amufing the ju¬ 
venile levity of the Peshwa, fo as to create, in his 
mind, a perfonal attachment, towards himfelf. 

Besides thefe grand objerts, he had others in view, 
of a fubordinate nature. He had been fourteen years 
abfent from Oujetn, the capital ofhisjageer; and, many 
complaints having reached him, of mal-adminiftra- 
tration, op the part of thofe entrufted with authority 
tlicre, his prefence became neceflary, for the rertifi- 
cation of abufes. 


To 
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To thefe political motives, were added the calls of 
JuperJUtiotii to which this chief, though in other re- 
fpetfts pofiefling a vigorous mind, and an enlightened 
uiiderftifdding, feems to have ever lent a willing ear. 
Though borp and educated in the Hindu religion, and 
fcrupuloufly obfervant, of all the ufages which it en-= 
joins; “he -Ihewed a great complaifance towards the 
inftitutions ot Mauommed. And here, by the way, 
we may obferve, that thefe tw^o religions have exiil:^ 
together in Hindujian^ for fo long a time, the profel- 
fors of both have acquired a habit of looking on each 
other w'ith an eye of indulgence, unufual in other 
countries, between thofe who maintain fuch oppofite 
tenets. Thus, < the Hindu is often fecn to vie with the 
difciplc of Alt, in his demonftrations of grief for the 
fate of the two martyred fons of that apoltle; and iti 
the fplendor of the pageant annually exhibited in their 
connnemoration. He pays a rel'pedl to the holidays 
preferibed by the Koratiy or fet apart for the remem-= 
brance of remarkable events in the life of the prophet 
, or his apoftles. This degree of complaifance is per¬ 
haps not furprizing in the difciple of Brahma, whofe 
maxim is, that the various - modes of worfhip, prac- 
*tifed by the different nations of the earth, fpring alike 
from the deity, and are equally acceptable to him. 
But, even they who follow the intolerant do6lrines 6f 
the Koran, are no longer thofe furious and fanguihary 
zealots, who, in the name of God and his prophet, 
marked their courfe with defolation and llaughter, de-= 
molifhing the Hindu temples, and ere6ling mofques 
on their ruins. They found the^ patient conftancy of 
the Hindu fuperior to their violence ; that the feat bf 
torments and of death was unable to make him deftrt 
the tenets which his anceftors had handed down tb 
him, from an unfathomable antiquity; but, that if 
left in the quiet poffeflion of thefe, he was a peaceable, 
induftrious, and valuable fubje61. Accordingly, we 
obferve among the M7tfulmans of Hivdnjinn, a great de¬ 
ference for the prejudices of their neighbours or de¬ 
pendants, of tlic Hindu perlualion. Particularly, iu 

the- 
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'the Itooly or faturnalia of India, when liberty oif Ipccch 
4 n(i adlion towards fuperiorsi are allowed to as greit 
an extent, as among the ancient Miiful- 

mans are’ fcen to enter into the divcrlionj- with' as 
much alacrity as t\ic<Hindus themfclves. ^ 

‘ ’ . • • ■ * c ' , 

Thus, theMa/iratta prince was not alto^lT5r fingu^ 
lar in the attempt to unite, the ohfervance of bpth reli¬ 
gions; but,hiscomplaifance, in this rcfpc ft,Vas Certainly 
carried to, an unufual length ; which is keebunted for 
in the following manner. Siiah'Munsoor, ^MttfuU 
man fakeer, who pretended to the gift of prophecy, be- 
ingconfulted by Sindiah, foretold his future great- 
nels; faying, “ Go, I have given yqu the country, as 
far as Dehly." Such a prediftionj addrefled to a mind 
fo ambitious, fo perfevering in the attainment of any 
objeft once propofod to itfelf, and fo ftronglylinftured 
with fuperltition, may have been very inftrumental in 
bringing about its own accomplifhment. However this 
may be, it was fully verified; and Sindiah naturally 
looked on the memory of the Shah with great venera-, 
tion. He kept his difcipla^ and fuccelTor, Hubeed 
Shah, conllantly about his perfon, affigned him a 
jageer and a numerous retinue, and daily performed 
the ceremony of prodration before him, and of killing 
hU feet. Shah Munsooe was buried at Beer, a place 
in the Nizam's dominions, and Hubeeb Shah had 
frequently urged Sindiah to vilit the tomb of that 
faint, Several circumftances contributed at this time, 
to give weight to his advice. Belides the veneration 
Sindiah had for the prophet of his greatnefs, and the 
ellicacy he might aferibe to (uch a pilgrimage, in pro¬ 
moting the future luccefs of his affairs ; he was anxious 
for a fon, to be the heir of his fortunes, and hoped 
to obtain this boon, by his devotion at the holy Ihrine. 
One of his favourite wives, alfo, w'*s lingering under a 
fatal diftemper, and ffie imagined that the influence 
rf the holy man’s aflies afforded the only profpeft of 
relieff 
' #• 
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FftoM Cheitorey he iccordingly marched to Oujehty 
and finding that , city • eKpofed to frequent robberies, 
and other diforders, from .the pegleft of jufiice .; for 
foe exerlJife of which, the .perfons. .intruftcd ' with the 
adminiftratiop pretended they had not a fufficicnt 
force > he gave the police, and judiciary pdtver in 
charge f&’cre of his own confidential fervants, whom 
he mpporrefo with a body of foldiers; leaving the 
management of the revenue in the hands of the 
former colledtors. After ftaying twenty-three days, he 

continued his march. 

« 

These tranfadlions occupied the fpace of a year 
and five months; at which time, in confequence of, 
Sindiah’s application for that purpofc, Major Pal- 
MEK received orders to join him. He determined to 
proceed by the way of Guallory though a circuitous 
jToad, becaufe it lies through countries where Sind i ah’s 
■ fics would-be refpedled. 

' ^ ‘ ■ ■ * 

Oh the 23 d of February 1792, we marched from 

Agra to Baady a fmall village, lying Si 25 W diftant 
in a llraigiit line ten and a half Rrit'tjh mileSi The road 
lay through a fertile and well-cultivated country, ia- 
terfperfed with clumps of mango (Magmfera Indicajy 
JSeetn (Melica Azadiraclti ) y and wild date (Elatd 
SjlveJtris.) 

Feb. 24 .—Marched to Munniuhy S 13 W l6,8 
miles. This is an incoufiderable village. On the 
march, we crofled two rivers, the Utingen and JS/m- 
Ounga. On the banks .of the latter fiands Jahjtm^ 
where there is a handfome feray, built of fione. This 
village is rendered famous by two decilive a6tions, 
fought on nearly the fame fpot, clofe to it. The firft, 
on the 7th of A. H. 1Q()8, or/««e8, 1058 

N. W. wherein Aurungzere totally defeated his bro- ‘ 
ther Daea Shekoh ; and the fecond, in the year 
1139, between the two Ions of Aueuhgzebe, Shah 

AAfeuar, 
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AaluMj and Azem Shah, in wjiich the latter wafe 
Hajn, and left to his brother undifputed pofleflion of 
the Indian empire 

Feh. 25. — Marched S 12 * W 6.2 miles, to Dhal- 
fooTy a pretty large town, fituated within a mile of the 
liver Cliumbidy oi) the banks of which is a fojjtj'of the 
lame hame with the town. I'he hilly cotlhtry begins 
at this place. One remarkable conical hill, near the 
town, has on the top of it, a tomb, furrounded with 
a ftone wall. The lower part of the Jiill is com- 
pofed of a reddilh SchiJltiSy and the upper of free-done. 

Feh. 26 .—Marched to Choola-Seray. The diftance 
m a draight line is only 5,8 miles, S 33 E ; but the 
Chu/nbiily at the fort, is deep ; and in order to ford it 
at Keyterccy near four miles higher up, the road makes 
a circuit, among hills and broken ground, fo as to mea- 
fiire 12 i miles. > 

The ChiSnhil is one of the mod condderable rivers 
of Himhjla7i. Taking its rife near the ancient city 
of Munduy in the heart of the province of Malajiiy 

♦ Such was the information received from the people on th^ 
fpot; but the account given by Krajout Khan, who Musprefent 
ia the laltof thete battles, proves it to have been tought nearer io 
Agra. 

Ow tlie day before the aftion, Azim Shah was encamped be¬ 
tween Jabjo^jj and Agra^ on a barren plain, void of water, fo that 
the army was much dittrefied.*’ (Memoirs, p. 30.) This muft ha\r. 
been between the Bait-Gunga, which runs paft Jahjtnv^ and the 
Vtingtih which is diftant fiom it eight miles and one half, on the 
road towards Agra. 

On tlie morning of the hziiXt (Sunday (he 18th of liuhbee ul 
Avjul A. H. llli),oTJune ip, 170/ N^S*) the PhneeBEOAR Bucht, 
who commanded the advanced g,uaxa of Azim Shaii*s army having 
readied a village, near which was a ftreain of clear water, was ad- 
vifed by Eradut Khan t© halt. This could be no other than the 
Vtingetii which is the only ftream of water between Jahjenv and 
Agfa. The Prince conlciUed to follow his advice, but afterwards, 
in the abfence of Erauut Khan, advanced } giving up the advan¬ 
tage of the water; and as he appears to have m.ii».hf d at leall an 
hour after this, before he met with the enemy, (Memoirs, p. 33.) 
we may fuppolc the engagement to have commciued, at the dil- 
taacc iJwcc miles from die Lungenj oa the fide Iff Agra, 


within 
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witilin fifteen miles of the Nerhudddi it purfues a 
Borth-eafterly diredion, and after wafhing the. city 
of KotaJif and receiving the tribute of many fub- 
ordinate*{lreams,at.length empties it felf into the Jumnay 
twenty miles below Eiawa. Xhe whole length of its 
courfe is abofit 440 miles. The breath of its channel, 
at the ford KeytereCy is three quarters of a mile. 
That village I^nds on the fouthern bank, which is 
bold and lofty. In the rainy fcafon, when the channel 
is full, the profpedt of fuch a body of running water, 
bounded by hills, which rife in a variety of fantaliic 
lhapes, forms a landfcape peculiarly interefting to a 
traveller, v/hoie eye has been fatigued with contem¬ 
plating the uniformity of that vail plain, which is em¬ 
braced between the Ganges and the Jumna. 

Choola-Seray is a fmall village, with a mud fort, in 
which relides a colleilor on the part of the Mah attas. 
'eh, 28.— Marched S 29 E ty, 2 miles, to Noor-' 
dy a large village, on the fouth bank of Sank river, 
er which is a bridge of feven arches, very well 
iilt of fione. Adjoining to the village is a pretty 
.rge garden, enclofed by a fione wall; the work'of^ 
Aurungzebe, as appears by the following infeription, 
-over the g;vte : 

fr* 

I'VV 

TRANSLATION. 


“ This garden was planted by the the king Aa^um- 

O 

Whofe univerfal bounty rivals that of the Sun^ 
in all his fplendor : 

When he demanded a fentence to denote its date 
An invifible voice replied thou haft feea the 

gar den of beauty 

A. ilej. 1077. The 
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■ The lafl; wdrds <3^^^ pW contain the date^ agree¬ 
ably to the Perfian notation:, thus 

V - , 2'. 

i: 

1000 * 

3. 

40. 

1 . 

w 

30. 

1077* 

\ 

anfwering to the year of our ajra 1666. 

Within the garden is a monument, to the me ¬ 
mory of Goonna Begum, a princefs celebrated foi 
her perfonal accompliflimcnts, as well as for the vi¬ 
vacity of her wit, and the fire of her poetical genius. 
Several of her lyric comppfitions, in the Jlindiijiamiy 
language, are Itill lung and admired*. She was 
the daughter of the Nawab Alla Kooli Khan, fur- 
named CiiiNGA, or SiiESH Angooshtee, from hav¬ 
ing fix fingers on each hand ; a Muufubdar of 5000 
horfe. His daughter after being betrothed to Shujah- 
UD Dovvlah, was married to Ghazee-tjd-deen 
Kha N and this rivallhip is faid to have in part laid the 
foundation of tlie mortal enmity which afterwards fub- 
(ifted between that Vizier and the Nawab Sufder 
Jung, tJie father of Shujah-ud Dowlah. The 

fhrinc bears this infeription flA^ s'T 

** Alas ! Goonna Begum !” the letters in the origi- 
llal, taken as numerical characters, give the date 11 89 
of the Hejiree, or of our iera 1775 . 

• One of them is inferteil by Sir WmuM JasK in the 
vol. I. p. 55, 
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From this garden, the hill and, fort of Gualior are . 
fcen, bearing S 32 E. 

>Pn tjiis marcli, befidcs the Sank, we crofled two 
otlier rivers, the Cobdry or Qw^rlpf and Ahjin ; both ford¬ 
able. The fecc of the country is bare, being defti- 
tute of trees, and ulnioll without cultivation. Near 
the road arc'’fiveral fmall forts, fome of mud, and 
others of ftone, potlefled by petty chiefs, who derive a 
precarious revenue from predatory attacks on the un - 
wary and dcfencelefs traveller. 

Feh. 29 .— Marciikd S 27 ^ E, 13,2 miles, to 
Gualior, and encamped to the north-weft of the fort. 
'■J'he hill on which hands this celebrated fortrefs,' runs 
from N 13 E to S 13 VV. It is in length one mile 
and fix tenths. • Its greateft breadth does not exceed 
3 (p yards. The height at the north end, where it is 
teft, is 342 feet. At this end is a palace, and 
4it the middle of the fort are two remarkable py- 
nidal buildings of red ftone. They are in the rnoft 
icient ftylc of Hindu architedbilre, and are faid to 
liave been built for the refidence of the mother-in- 
law and fifter-in-law of a Rajah, who reigned in a very 
remote period, when this fortrefs was the capital of an ex- 
tcufivc empire. A ftone parapet runs all round, clofe to 
the brow of the hill, which is fo fteep, that it was judged 
j)crfecl:ly fccure from aflault, till Major Popham took'it 
by cfcalade, on the 3d Augujl 178 O * : The only gate 
is towards the northern extremity of the eaft fide, from 

which 


> 

* The pnrticalars of this brilliant atchievenient, which reflets 
equal honour on that officer; sj-ho commanded in chief, and oa 
Captain liKCCE, who propolbd the mcaiurc, and led on the party 
which tiril gained a footing on the rock, are too well known, to 
Hand in need of recapitulation in tliis place, 'J'he fort was, Icon 
alier delivered, a^iveeably to the terms of alliance, to the Uana of 
(ioHui). Hut tliat priiiCtt having tailed in the partomiaiicc of his 
engagements to ilic Enghjb government, during the. war, and after¬ 
wards lieviated from the conditions of the. treaty with Die MB.i - 
7dUas, wherein he had been included, was jultly abandoned to 
tlieir rcfeiitment. Simjiau iinellcd the fort, and, after a IrnitUns 



p:.rt of the gaiii- 
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which, by fcveral flights of fleps, you aicend to the 
top of the rock. Within are feveral large natural ca¬ 
vities in the rock, which contain a perpetual fupply of 
excellent'water. On the outfidc, about half-way up, 
are many cells, which contain the figures of men and 
animals, carved in the fame manner as cliofe excava¬ 
tions themlelves, out of the folid rocLr^Vlong the 
eaft fide, near the fummit, runs- a Iin« of blue ena¬ 
mel, very frefli, and brilliant: a proof that this ma- 
nufadlure attained confiderable pcrfedlion in Ilindu- 
jian^ at an early period. 

The town, which runs along the eaft fide of tlie 
hill, is large, well inhabited, and contains many good 
houfes of Itone, which is furnilhed in abundance by 
the neighbouring hills. Thefe form a kind of amphi¬ 
theatre, furrrounding the fo-rt and town, at the diiiance 
of from one to four miles. They are principally com- 
pofed of a reddilh fchifius, which Icera to contain a 
large proportion of iron. Their fur face is rugged, an i 
they are defiitute of vegetable productions. To tlii 
caftward of the town, runs the fmall river Soonrica, 
which, at this feafon, is nearly dry. At the diftance or 
700 yards from the northern extremity of the fort, is a 
conical hill, liaving on the top a remarkable fione build¬ 
ing. It confifts of two high pillars, joined by an arch. 
It feems to be of ancient workmanlhip, but 1 could not 
learn for wdiat purpofc it had been ereCted. Beyond 
the river SoonrUa is a handforae Hone building, with 
a cupola covered with blue enamel, the tomb of Ma.- 
HOMMED Guous, a man celebrated for learning and 
fanClity, in the time of the Emperor Akber. Within 
the enclofure which furrouijds this monument, is a 
fmall tomb, to the memory of Tan-Sp:in, a mufician 

fon, who admitted his troops. The Rana was foon after com¬ 
pelled to deliver himlelf into the hands of SindiaUj who Unit 
him up foitrels for the remainder of bis life. Tliat was 

not of long continuance, and his death has been ufually aferihed to 
violent means. The prevailing report in the adjacent country, i.s 
that poifoa was adrainiilered, which not protdng effectual, he was 
firanglcd. 


of 
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of incomparable Ikill, who flourifhed at the court of 
the fame monarch. The tomb is overlhadowed by a 
tri^concerning which a fuperftitious notion . prevails, 
th^the'Thewing of its leaves will give an extraodinary 
melody to thf voice. 


The dillridl depending on this town, which includes 
the country of Ghod, yields twenty-two lacs of ru¬ 
pees, fifteen of which are paid into the treafury, the 
remaining feven going to the expences of colleAion. 
The adminftration of the province was at this time 
cntrufted by Sindiah to Ambajee Ingla, one of his 
principal generals; in whofe abfence, his brother Khun- 
DoojEE was collcdtor of the revenue, and governor of 
the fort. 


JONSIDERABLE trade is here carried on, in cloth 
fr Chanderiy and in indigo. About feven cofs from 
h c, on the road to Nirwir, at the village of 
] eiJi is a mine of iron, which is worked to confid- 
e.aule advantage. The fort itfelf, from its great fe- 
curity, is made ufe of by Sindiah as the place of 
confinement for his ftate prifoners; and the grand re- 
politory ot his artillery, ammunition, and military 
llores. 

r 

From GuaJior, the ftraight road to Oujem paffes by 
Nirwir and Seronge. But as the Rajah who then pof- 
fefled Nirwir was a man of treacherous charafter, 
fiained with barbarous maflacres, and maintained a 
troop of banditti, to plunder every traveller that came 
within their power, it was recommended to us to go by 
the route of JJianfi. 

The progrcfs of the Mahratfas in Hindujtan^ being 
marked, like that of a peftilential blaft, with deftmc- 
tion, is an objedt of no pleafing contemplation. Yet, 
it may not be ungrateful to the benevolent reader to 

B 2 hear> 
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hear, thnt the cruel Rajah of Ninvir, expelled from his 
fort, and reduced to depend for a fcanty pittance on 
the bounty of the invaders, has no longer the poyjer 
of doing’mifchief. 


On the dtli of March we proceeded to yJalery, S J(,) 
E l‘2,9 miles. The road lies between ranges of hills. 
It is fufiiclently wide ; but in many parts fo encumber¬ 
ed with large round ftones, as to bo with dilliculty paf- 
lable by wheel carriages. The lirft hills, towards (/tui- 
lior, are of the fame texture with thofe w'hich enviiou 
tliefort; but thofe towards yin!cry are of a quart zoic 
tionc. yhitcry is a pretty large vralled town, with a fort 
adjoining ; hluatetl at the foot ot the hills on the bank® 
oi the fmall river Dcliioo. 


March 7*— Marched to Dihhprah, S 28 E, 15 
miles. The road is good, over a champaign count”}', 
pretty well cultivated, 'hhe crop of barley ac this ti'ine 
was ripe. Dihkonih is a fmall village, belonging tt a 
Rajah PruTfPUT of That is a fort fiiuated 

on an oblong hill, w'hich, as w'ell as two other forts 
belonging to the fame Rajah, was in light, on this day’s 
march, d'he R.ajah is by extradlion a ./wV. He is laid 
to have made an obftinate rcliftance agairift the Mah- 
ruHasy on their entrance into this country ; but he 
has been compelled to pay them a tribute. 

March 8.— Marched S 2(3^- E, 13,8 miles, to a 
foot, about tliree miles to the north-weft of Dllteah. 
The tents liad been fent on, to be pitched beyond the 
town. But the Rajah, \vl\p is tributary to the Mah~ 
ralias, having fallen greatly in arrears, tlic ap- 
proacli of our people railed an apprehenfiou, that 
a detachment of troops was coming from Gualiofy 
to exacit payment by force. Under this mil'con- 
ception, the Rajah’s people refufed to permit our tents 
to approach nearer tJic towm. But, no fooncr were 
they better informed, than the uncle of the Rajak 
■ came with a nuraeious retinue,- to' pay his refpedfs 

to 
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to the rehdent; and with great eagcincfs of hofpi- 
tality, invited us to pitch, the next day, on a Ipot 



Close to 1»he encampment of this day, is a pretty 
high and rugged hill of cpiartz, 'fome pieces of which 
are beautifully chrytlallized. On its tide grows the 
Trophis Afpera of Kcenig, called Sahoorn. On this 
poor rocky foil, it is low and buthv; but in the plain 
it is a tree of confiderablc mao-nitude. From an idea 

O 

of its adringent, or antifeptic virtue, the natives ufe 
little pieces of the wood, fplit at one end into a kind 
ofbrufli, for cleaning their ;ee h: the ule of thefe 
they recommend as a preferw ti re againtl tooth-ach ; 
or a ‘remedy for that dil'eafc. 

t the fame rocky hill grows a beautiful fpecies of 
Ivulus, of a blue colour, called by the natives 
e-iva. It is the E. aljim'uks of Lin.v^eus. It was 
.0 found in plenty, on the argillaceous hills of DJiol- 
foor and Gnalior. . Within the fort, at the latter place, 
it abounded Ib-mucli, that in many fpots, a carpet of 
the lined azure feemed to be fpread on the ground. 

J\Turch g .— Marched through the town Ditiealt, 
which is in length above a mile and a half, and nearly 
as much in breadth ; populous and well built; the 
houfes being of ftone, and covered with tiles. It is 
lurrounded by a ftone wall, and furnilhed with gates. 
At the north-weft extremity is a large building, with 
one large and hx fmallcr cupolas : which was the an¬ 
cient habitation of the Rajahs, and is now inhabited 
by fomc relations of the tamily : but the prefent Ra¬ 
jah has built a palace for himfclf, without the town, on 
the fouth-caft tide. It Hands on an eminence, and 
commands a view of the country, as far as Pachoztr on 
one lide, Nim'lr on another, and JJiutiJi on a third. 
Clofe to this hill, is a prt:tty extenlive lake, on the bank 
of .which we encamped. Bearing and diftaiice from 
the luft cncampmcilf'S. 43 ^ E, five miles two furlongs. 

'w "'B 3 This 
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This town is in the province of Bundelcund: th,® 
inhabitants are a robuft and handfome race of men? 
and wear the appearance of opulence and contM;?: 

' Like the other Bundelahs, they have the reputation of 
a warlike people ; and about two years after our vifit, 
they gave a lignal proof, how well they merit that cha¬ 
racter. Gopal Row Bhow, Scindiah’s commander 
in chief in Hindujian) having marched with all his army 
again ft tocompelpaymentofthctribute, andex- 

aCt a fine, was oppofed by the Rajah’s forces. An engage¬ 
ment enfued, in which the troops of Ditteah charged, 
fword in hand, the veteran battalions of De Boigne, 
which were commanded by Major Frimont, an officer 
of ability and experience. The Bundclahs ftiewed no fear 
of the mufket and bayonet, and there were fevera? in- 
ftances of grenadiers cut down while their bayoi ets 
were buried in the breaft of the aflailant’s horfe. lyhe 
brigade loft 300 men, in this attack, and Major Fki- 
MONT himfelf afiured me, that nothing but a con¬ 
tinual difeharge of grape-lliot, from the guns, preferve.i 

it from utter deftruCtion. 

% 

The diftriCl yields a revenue of nine or ten lacks of 
rupees annually, fubjeCt to the payment of a tribute to 
the Mahrattas', the amount of which varies with their 
power to exaCl it. 

This evening, the refident received a vifit from the 
Rajah, whofe'name is Sutter jet, a man about forty 
years of age, above fix feet high, of an athletic form, 
and graceful deportment; with a countenance not un- 
plealing, except that the extenfive ufe of opium has 
given him an air of ftupidity.' Notwithftanding his ha¬ 
bits of intoxication, and inordinate indulgence in fen- 
fual pleafures, he is fond of athletic amulements, par¬ 
ticularly the chace. His activity and courage, in the 
attack of the boai, the neel-ga’vo (antilope p 8 a of 
Pallas, or white footed antilope of Pennant) here 
called roar, and of the tyger, with all of which the 
neighbouring foreft abound, are ..greatly extolled. 

The 
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The following day we halted to return the Rajah’s 
vifit, and on the ] ith March, marched to J,hansi, and, 
jsaca mpe d to the S W of the fort. Courfe S 36 ^ E, 
tril\f:nc?l 5 miles. This is a conliderable town, though 
Imaller xhaxiJDitteah. It is commanded by a ftonc fort 
on a high hill; to the fouth-caft of which, at the dif- 
tance of .hve or lix hundred yards, is another hill, nearly 
on a level with the fort. The diftridt dependent on 
this town, which yields about four lacs of rupees per 
annum, belongs to the Peshwa, and having been, for 
fifty years, uninterruptedly in his pofleluon, it is 
quieter and better cultivated than moll of the neigh¬ 
bouring territories, which have undergone frequent 
changes. On this account, it is frequented by the 
ca .118 from the Decan, which go to Fnrrukhahad, 
a he other cities of the Dooab. tience an afflux 
> /ealtii, which is augmented by a couliderable trade 
the cloths of ChamUri, and by the manufadlurcs of 
rpets, and of bows, arrows, and fpears, the principal 
weapons of the BunMlah tribes. 

The Soubahdar of J,hanji, RoGoisrAT’a Harry, 
commonly refided at Burwa-Sagur, and left the care 
of J,hanji to his younger brother Sheuram Bhow. 
This gentleman paid the refident a vifit, on the evening 
of his arrival. He is a tall, handfome man, and of grenteel 
demeanour. At his requetl we halted next day, and 
returned his vifit in the evening. He received us at 
his houfe in town, where we faw his brother Litch 
MUT sr Row, elder than Sheuram Bhow, but younger 
than the Soubahdar. He was merely in a private capaci¬ 
ty. Formerly he was in-SiNDiAH’s fervice, and about 
two years before this period, was fent into Bundilcund, 
with a confiderablc force and twenty-two guns. But 
he was defeated by Nooni Erjun Sixg, ixEtimhlak 
chief, with the lofs of all his guns and baggage. 

March 13 .— Marched S 56 ^ E, twelve miles five 
furlongs, toBurwa Sagur, focalled fromarivulet, named 
tiic Beriva, wliiCu'Suns pall it and by embankment, is 

\ B 4 made 
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made to form a very large pond (in HinJui, Sagur) at 
the back of the fort or caftle. The village • is fmall, 
but contains feveral good houlbs, and the lields 
it are very well cultivated. The caftle, in w'niciVthe 
the Soiibahdar relided, refembles an old Qothic build¬ 
ing. It was built by an ancient Rajah of Ouncha, and 
is faid to be one of fifty-two forts, for the building of 
wdiich he gave orders on one day. This ancient city 
of Oimchay lay on our right, on tliis day’s march ; it 
is-fituated on the banks of the JSeliva, about nine miles 
S E by S from Jjuinji. The Rajah of Ouncha was for¬ 
merly the head of the Bundelah tribes, from whom the 
other Rajahs received the teekuy or token of inveftiture. 
Rut his revenue has, by various defalcations, been re¬ 
duced to one lac of rupees, and his confequcnce has' 
])roportionably declined. The name of the preftnt 
Rajah is Bickermajeet. 

On tills day’s march, we palled the Beivea, for tho 
firfttime. This river, from its force, foutli of Bopal, 
to its confluence with the Jumnu^ below Calpee^ de- 
Icribes a courl'c of 340 miles, in a norih-eaftcrly di¬ 
rection. Its bed, where \vc crofted, was three furlongs 
in breadth ; fandy, and full of round fiones. The water, 
at this feafon, is only knee-deep ; but in the rains, it 
fwells to fuch a height as to be impafiable. Iwo miles 
from Burwa-Bagur, we palled the Bhood 'Nidlah^ on a 
bridge of eight arches, built by the prefent Soubahdar. 

On our arrival, we were agreeably furprized to re¬ 
ceive from the Soubahdar, a prefent of cabbages, let¬ 
tuce, celery, and other productions of an European 
garden. In the evening, the Soubahdar paid us a vifit; 
le appeared to be about fixty years of age, rather be¬ 
low the middle ftature; his countenance befpoke intel- 
gence, and his manners were pleating. Ilaving had 
occalion, on account of fome bodily inflrmify, to re¬ 
pair to the Rnglljh Ration of Kanhpoor, for medical 
aftiftance, he had contracted a rclifti for European 

. , manners 
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jiianners and cuftoms. He had difcernment enough 
to perceive our fuperiority in arts and Icience over 
'.bis countrymen ; and poUclTing a fpirit of liberal en- 

exemption from national prejudices, 
which isveiy uncommon among the nati\'cs of Hin 
(luJluti,'hQ was very defirous of gaining a knowledge of 
our improvements. Next morning, wlien we returned 
his vilit, he received us in an upper room of the caltle, 
which, inftead of the. ITtntlufi any mtj/um, was f urnifhed 
with chairs and tables, in the European manner. He 
ihowed us fcveral En<rTijh books, amono- which was tlic 
lecond edition of the Encyclopedia Brilannica. Of this 
he had got all the plates neatly copied by artifts of his 
own. To get at the ilores of fciencc which thefe 
Vf ’ ’’Tics contain, he had, even at that advanced period 
o b, formed the projc(5l of fludying the Englijh 
1. juage. He expretled great anxiety to procure a 
t-achcr, or any book that could facilitate his purfuit; 
and was highly gratified by Lieutenant M‘Phjsrson’s 
jirefenting him a copy of Gilchrist’s, Dictionary. 
He entertained us with feveral tunes on a hand-organ, 
whieli he had got at Ranh poor \ and exhibited an 
electrical machine, oonhruCted by a man in his own 
fervice, d’ho cylinder wa.s a common tabic Ihade'*; 
virli this he ciiarged a A'ial. and gave pretty fmart 
ihocks, to the no fmall altonilhment of thole who weird 
the fubjeCts of his experiments, and of the fpeCtatbrs'. 
K'i the weather was very, dry, the operation fucceeded 
remarkably well. He even projiofed fenfible queries, 
on the nature of the eleCtric fluid, and the parts of the 
phial in which the accumulation took place ; as, wIjc- 
ther in the glafs, or the coating, &c. which fliovi’ed 
that he did not look on the experimenls with an eye of 
mere childifh curiofltv, which is amufld w'irh noveltv; 
but hud a deflre to iincitigvite the caufe of the 
ph.enomena. I am forty to a<Id, tliat this man, being, 
about two years ago, feized witli fume eoinplaint, 
which he conlidered as incuralile, repaired to BcnaccSf 
and there drowned himfelf in the C'.i/x’rs. 


March 
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March 15.— Marched S 9 E, il,3 miles, to P/V^ir- 
#<?<?>•, a fmall village, belonging to the Rajah of Ouncha, 
The road is dony, and much encumbered with thorjit'/ ' 

March 16 .—Marched S 17 E, 13 njiles, to Bu- 
mouree. The road more open, efpecially towards the 
end. We encamped on a plain, very prettily fliaded 
with clumps of trees. The village ftands upon a riling 
ground, the houfes are of ftone, covered with tiles; 
the Itreets wide and clean. . 

March 17.—Marched S 25 E, 11,3 miles, to 
Bclgaung. The road lies through a wood, in the be¬ 
ginning much encumbered, afterwards more open In 
the woods, we met with the Bombax GoJJypum of 
EiNNiEus, a beautiful tree, of middling hze, wh.'ch 
grows frraight, and lias but few branches, all at the 
top. It bears large yellow flowers, in cluiiers, at the 
ends of the branches. At the time when I faw it, it 
had no leaves. 

March 18.—Marched S 2 'VV', 10,05 miles, to 
Tearee. The road, in the beginning, encumbered 
with brufa-wood, but afterwards clear, and the coun¬ 
try cultivated. The crop of wheat and barley was 
nearly ripe. This is a large village, with a fort, on an 
adjoining height. It is in the diftridl of the Ouncha 
Hajah. Chandcri is reckoned fixteen cofs from hence, 
and Chatterj)oor twenty-five. 

March 19 . — Marched S 23^ W, 11,97 miles, 
to Marounee^ a pretty large village, with a fort, be¬ 
longing to Ram-Citund, the Rajah of Chanderi^ which 
is diftant fourteen cofs, towards the N. W. The.Ra¬ 
jah lives in a kind of retirement at Oudh, and has left 
the adminiftration in the hands of his fon, who pays 
a tribute to the Mahrattas. The road was good, ex¬ 
cept at pafling the fmall river Jumnary the banks of 
which are fteep, and its bed full of large round ftones. 

Alfo, 
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Alfo, towards the end of the march, the ground is 
Ibrokcn into holes. Thc^country open, and pretty well 
■ g-nltivated, • 

I^ch 20 , — Marched S 56 W, 8,07 niiles to Sind- 
wiihay • through a country the inoft completely culti¬ 
vated that I have ever beiield in Illmtiijlan. The 
plain, as * ■ as the eye can reach, was covered with a 
liixurian' fop of wheat and barley. It is in the diftridt 
of Chan,. 7, but belongs to a Rajpoot chief, wlio is in 
lbin'=* meafure independent of the Rajah, only paying 
cho to the Mahradas. Near the village is a pretty 
laj tank, banked in with ftone. To-day we crolled 
tl miall river and a nullah. On the banks of 

t i nullah, I found thtDihawry (Aft. Ref. IV. 42.) 

' . lich I learn from Dodtor Roxburgh is the Lythrutn 
j uticofum of Linnxus *. 

March’ll. — Marched S 21 ^ W, Q,32 miles to 
J^nrat, Road interfedted with feveral nullahs, and 
broken ground : the country cultivated, but not fo 
well as yelterday. This village is fituated at the foot 
of the hills which feparate Bundclcund from Malava. 
It belongs to the Bundila Rajah of Gur-cooiah^ but 
pays one-fourth of the revenue to the Malirattas^ who 
have a Pandit here, on the part of the Soubahdar of 
Great Sagiir, for the colledlion of it. ' 

March 22 .— Marched S 23§ W, 8,35 miles, to 
MaJtown. The road lies through a pafs in the hills, 
the firft part narrow, fteep, much encumbered with 
Rones and thick jungle. Above the ghaut there is a 
good road, with a gentle declivity all the way to Mal- 
town^ and a mile beyond it, where we encamped. 

* The Editors of Dr. Roxburgh’s work refer it to the genus 
Gnjlctii witJi the trivial name of tomentoja, \\ hich feeius to have 
been fpplied from fome milconeeption, as the leaves, though 
whitilh beneath, are fmootb. 


This 
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This is a large village, with a ftonc fort. It belongs, 
to the fame Kajah as-Nara/, and pays chout in a limilar 
manner. 

•t 

; 

March 23.— Marched S 0-4 W, ll,Q2miI^.;' to 
K.hemLifa^ a large walled town, and adjoining to it a 
fort, bnik on a lull. It belongs to the diftridt of $a- 
gut\ whieh is difiant about feventeen cofs to the fouth- 
caftward. The Soubahdar o{’ Sijgur is Ton io Balajee 
of Calpee. The diftricks under Baj.ajee, liio.brother 
Gunga and his Ion, yield a revenue of\about 

thirty lacks of rupees, of which nine arc remitted to 

rcoiiii. 


21 ,- -Marched S ()3-|-W, 10,25 miles, to 
Ranipoor, through a countrv level and well cultivate,"L, 
The foil is a black vcget.ibie mould, and by the roai 
tide, is crackftl, f-rtning holes. Many villages are 
feen at a diftnnee, on budi Tides of the road. The 
grain was in great part got in. 


March 2^. —Marched N S.”) W, I0,6’2, miles, to 
Koorwey and Borafo^ two tovvns, almoft united, on the 
banks of the Behva. '.Fhey -.re of confidcrable lize, 
and at the former is a large ttone h'.rt. They are in¬ 
habited by Pdfans, who fettled here ab(>ut a hundred 
vears ago, in the time of Auiiungzeiie. Their chief 

• •j' ■' 

and the licad of the prefent Bopdl family, were bro¬ 
thers, and obtained their refpetdive cllabliflniicnts at 
the fame time. Tlie prefent Naivah is Hoormut 
Khan. Mis revenue is faid to be between one and 
two lacs of rupees, hut it is fcqucftcred, for thepay- 
rncitt of a dciit to the Muhralkis ; fo that he lias no- 
ti)iug more, for his o.pences, than they choofe to al¬ 
low liirn. The road was good, the country well cui-' 
tivaicd. 


March 2(\ —Marched S,23|W, 11,3 miles, to 
K}rt'''aJi. CroiTetl the B^livah clofc to yellerday’s en- 
eampinent, d'he banks arc flcep, and the bed kony. 
Tile' toil udjoming is a black iiiwphl ;'^but, two miles 
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and a half farther on we entered on a clay, the fur- 
Yace of which was covered with rcddilh ftones, that 
i’eenied to contain iron. This extended for a little 
■ w‘’each tide of the road, where the ground was 
higT^nd appeared lobe little capable of cultivation ; 
but, . ^ome diftance, the fields which lay lower were 
covered with grain. This kind of toil continued for 
two miles* and terminated at a fmall nullah, near die 
banks o£» nich is a plantation of date trees (Elate Syl~ 
vijlris^ P'or the remaining part of the way, the loll 
is the^Shie black mould that we had feeu in the hill 
mar' es. The grain was in great part cut down, and 
ca’ mg into the villages, 'i'he road good, country 
w'f cultivated. Klrivah is a middle-lized village, in 
tl difiriiT of Keorwey. At the diftance of three cols 
t die fouth-eaftward is feen a remarkable conical hill, 
the foot of which is a large towm, named OJ'ipoor, 
which belongs to Sik^diaii. There was formerly a 
fort on the hill, but that has fallen to ruin, or been 

March —Marched S 5^ W, 8,r2 miles, to 
Bafoucluy a large town, belonging to the diliriift of 
Bhiljdh. The road was, in general, good. T'hc foil 
alternately black mould, and a rcddifli clay,with ftones 
of a ferruginous appearance. Where the blac!^ mould 
is, the country is well cultivated : the other feems un- 
fuitableto vegetation, and confcquently remains waft e. 

March 1^. —^Marched S 13fW, 14,3 miles, to 
the fmall river Gulcutlay or cut-throat, fo named from 
murders comniitted on its banks : the road good ; I’oil, 
a black mould : country well cultivated ; grain almoll 
all cut down. 

March tzq.—M arched S 28 W, 10,53 miles, to 
Jihilfah. Road good, foil as .bcfoie. The wheat har~ 
veil, which is the principal grain q\' XYit Ruble, was got 

hide barley. In the Khereef 

thev 


in. They cultivate v#ry 
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they have a good deal of rice, alfo Jooar (Holcus 
hum Linn.) and Moong (Phafeolus Mungo) but no 
Bajerah (Holcus fgiccrtus '). Celebrated as this place is^ 
for tobacco, we could get none of a good qualitj^'/ ^nie 
crop of the former year had been aU exported, the 
new one was too frefh to be fit for ufc. The town, or 
as it is called, fort of Bhilfah, is enclofed with a Itone 
wall, furnifhed with fquarc towers, and a difch. The 
fuburbs without the wall are not very extei^ifive, but 
the fireets arc fpacious, and they contain foi^'e good 
houl'es. The town is fituated nearly on the fou^h- weft 
extremity of the diftridl, where it is contiguous tc that 
of Bopdl. To the eaftward of the town, at > the dif- 
tance of fix furlongs from the wall, is a high rb':k, 
very fteep, on the top of which is a Durgah, con'e- 
crated to the memory of a faint, named Seid-jela},- 
ui)-de?:n Bokhari. On the top of this rock I found 
a pretty large tree of the Slerculia Urejis (Roxburgh’s 
Indian Vol.I. No. 24.) here called CurUree. 

Ap-il ]. —Marched S ()4 W, 7582 miles, to 
Gootgaung^ a finall village, in the territory of Bopdl. 
The road lies acrofs the Betwah, the bed of which is 
rocky, very uneven and (lippery. The remainder was 
a good carriage road. The laft part lies between hills, 
which abound with a great variety of vegetable produc¬ 
tions. Among thefe, we found Tendu (Diofpyros Ebe- 
taau) AcCr {Alangium. Hort. mal. iv. 17 , 26 .) and a 
ftirub for which I could get no name at this place. 
In the Dcoab it is called Binna or Ponga. It is the 
Ulntus integrifoUa Roxburgh’s Indian Plants, Vol. I. 
No. 78 . 

April 2 .-— Marched S 64 W, 7,82 miles, io Aviaryy 
a village in the Bopdl diftridl, fituated between two 
pretty high hills, and partly built 'on the face of the 
moftfoutherly of the two. In the way lies the fmall 
river GJiora~Puchary fo named from the great number 
of large, roimd, fiippery ftoncs, with which its bed is 

filled. 
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filled, rendering the paflage dangerous for horfes. The 
road to that river is through a jungle, and in feveral 
'' 'arts uneven ; the remainder good, though .a culti- 
' country. 

3.^~Marciied S 51|- i6.ll miles to JJo- 
pal. Ab(^ four miles from Aw dry is a fleep pafs, up¬ 
hill, for fpace of about twenty paces. The re¬ 
mainder dy the road is good. The firft part of it is ' 
through thick jungle, the laft through a cultivated 
countr' The town of Bopdl is extenfive, and fur- 
round . with a flone wall. On the outfide is a large 
gunr with ftrcets wide and flraight. On a riling 
gro d, to the fouth-weft of the town, is a fort, called 
t\. sh gurh, newly eredled, and not yet quite finilhed. 
It has a ftone wall, with fquare towers, but no ditch. 
The fpot on which it is built is one folid rock. To 
the fouth-weft, under the walls of this fort, is a very 
extenfive tank or pond, formed by an embankment, at 
the confluence of five ftreams, ifliiing from the neigh¬ 
bouring hills; which form a kind of amphitheatre 
round the lake. Its length is about fix miles, and 
from it the town has the addition of Tal to its name. 
Thelc hills, and others in the neighbourhood, con¬ 
tain a loft free ftone, and a reddifli granite, the latter 
of which feems well calculated for buildings that will 
refift water, and the injuries of the weatlier: it is ac¬ 
cordingly ufed in the new embankment which is now 
building at the eaft end of the lake. From this part 
iflues the fmall river Patara , and it is faid that the 
Betwah takes its rile from another part of the fame. 

The town and territory of Bopdl are occupied by a 
colony of Patmis^ to whom they were afligned by 
Aurungzep.e. The prefent Nawab Mohammei> 
Hyat, a man about lixty years of age, had from indo¬ 
lence, love of pleafure, want of capacity or devotion 
(for Ihave heard each of thefe reafons afligned) reftgned 
the whole adminiftration into the hands of his Dewan 

[ fince 
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(fincc dcacl)^ who was born a brahmen, but purcliafcd; 
when a child, by the Naw^b, and educated in the 
MuJfuluhW faith. ^ 

The revenue of is cftiniated at ten oi^rwelvc 
lacs of rupees. It docs not pay any regular tfrbute to 
the JMahtitfas, but from time to time a Jjandfome 
prefent is given, to conciliate their friendfnip. TJie 
people feem to lie happy under the prele'it govern¬ 
ment, and the Dewan, by ids hofpitalilj^ and the 
protection afforded to Grangers, Jiad induced the ca¬ 
ravans, and travellers in general, to take this road be¬ 
tween the Dccan and Ilimiujiatu ^ 

\ 

i 

t 

\ 

April 7 .—Marched S 7 ] W, 14 miles, to Pmrltih 
a pretty large village, in the Bopdl territory, and iitu- 
alcd on the frontier. The firft two miles patf the 
town, to t])c edge of the great lake, were very ftony ; 
afterwards the road was good, the foil rich, and the. 
country well cultivated. The crop now entirely got in, 

Aprils .— Marched S 78 W, 9,47 miles, to A'c- 
hare, a confiderable iowu, belonging to the MahroHa 
1,,chief EKTUL-liow. flis deputy, Govaj/Row. wji(> 
refided here, had the collection of four perguuiiali.',, 
Sehore, AJhtah, and two others, ainounling, iu all, to 
about three lacs of rupees. 


Schpre is fitnatcd on the banks of the little river 
Ihotah-Seein^ and is lurrounded with a large grove oi 
mango and other trees. Here is a confiderable manu- 
laClure ot Itripcd and chequered nnifiins. 'I'he road 
was good, foil a black mould, but the cultivcilion 
partial. 


Aprllg. —Marched N 77 W, 11 , 19 miles, Xol'urher, 
a town belonging to the heirs of the Multrathi chief 
N-VKOo-SituNKER. It is ill the pergunnah of Shn- 
kr.vulpoor^.\ s\\\m\\ is dr.idcd fixim that of 6V//orpby the 


river 


2 
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river Parhutty. The road good, and foil a fine black 
ftiould; but , there is a good deal of walle land near the 
Toad fide. 

10-^Marched N 50 W, 16,55 miles, to 
Shuj. '^poor. Road good : foil the fame black mould 
as befo' For the fiiS: ten miles, very little cultiva* 
ti on, atv ards a good deal.’ 

Shuja Ipoor is a large town, fituated on the noifth- 
caft b of the river Jamneary. It contains a fort, or 
walk town, and without the wall, a good bazar, in 
w'hi arc many large, well-built houfes. The country 
is ^ ole to the depredations of'a fet of robbers, called 
C ipah, w'hich in fome meafure accounts for the in¬ 
ferior ftate of cultivation. This is the head town of a 
pergunnah of eight lacs of rupees, held in jageer, from 
the Peshwa, by the heirs of Na'roo-Shunker. 
They were in camp with Sindiah, and rented the 
dillri^l to aumils, who were changed every two or 
three years. Thofe men collefted what they could, 
oppreffed the ryots and brought depopulation on the 
country. About twelve years ago this diftri<5b was 
under the management of Appah-K’handey Raw, 
and then it was well peopled and cultivated. 

This is a confidcrable market for ftriped muffins, 
doputtahs, &c. Opium is cultivated to fome extent, and 
is faid to be of a good quality. 

April i\ —Marched N 75^ W, 11,87 miles, to 
Beinfrowui., a fmall village in the diftrid: of ShujdwuU 
poor. Road good ; foil as before, country more cul¬ 
tivated than yefterday. 

In this country are many Mawah trees (Bqffia latifolia 
Roxb. Bid. plants Vol. L No. lo, Madhuca, AftaU 

VoL. yi. C V 
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Ref. vol. I.) They were now in flower, and as the 
number of feeds in the ripe fruit is very uncertain^ 
which has caufed fome confulion, I this day examined 
the germina of twenty-one flowers. Thirteen*tfacj|,the 
rudiments of eight feeds, lix of nine, and two of^vcn. 
The ftamina were 24, 25, and 26 , but ! fiave ^merly 
feen flowers with only l6. 

- 

. I 

■^pril 12. —Marched weft 17,89 niiles, to Sha//- 
je}i04ipoor. The road was good, tlie foil as before, 
but tlic country appeared to have remained long un¬ 
cultivated. It is all overgrown with bruihwood, among 
.which the Rlafs (hutea frondofa) and wild date (‘£.luie 
Jyk'eJh'is) hold the principal place. 

m 

\ 

Shall]ehanpoor is a confidcrable town^ and head of a 
pergunnah, belonging to Sindjah. It lies on the 
banks of the river Sagurmullee. About half a mile to 
the weftward of the town is a conical hill, wdiich is 
confpicuous at a great diftance. 

Apr'illZ. —Marched S 59 ^ W, l 6 ,C 6 miles, to 
Turami^ a town and head of a pergunnah, belonging 
to Aheltah Bai. The firfl: thirteen miles we met 
with very bad road, among rocks and broken ground, 
incapable of cultivation. The remainder of tJie road 
was good, through a cultivated country. Jn the 
neighbourhood oi Turman vjt found an'avenue of 
young trees of confiderable extent, which we wci*e in¬ 
formed was planted by Aukliaii Bai. A taftc for 
improvements of this nature is uncommon among Mah- 
rattas j and this gave me a favourable impreilion of 
that princels’s government, which was confirmed by 
farther enquiry. 

Apri] 14.—Marched S 48f W, 12 miles, to Taj- 
poor, a village belonging ■ to Sindiah. The road 
iloney, and the ground full of holes. Little cultivation. 

April 
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April 15.—Marched S 75 ^ W, 10,37 miles, to b«- 
jein. The road good. This city called in Sanfcrit, Ujjaini^ 
an ^ Awtnti, or Avantiy boafts a high antiquity. A 
ci. *<*Fiu the Poonms is employed on the defcriptlon 

is ,coiilidered as the firft meridian by the 
\v - {>graphers and aftronomers, fo that its longi¬ 
tude fro.r .'ur European obfervatories is an objeiT of 
fome curiL»ity. By a medium of eleven obfervations 
of Jupiter’s firft and fecond fatellites (taking the times 
in the epheineris as accurate) I make its longitude from, 
Greenwich 73 ° 51^ E. Its latitude, by a medium of 
eight obfervations 23® 11' 13" N. 

BpT the city which now bears the name is lituated a 
mile to the fouthward of the ancient town, which, 
about the time of the celebrated Vicramadittya 
was overwhelmed, by one of thofc violent convulfions 
of nature which, from time to time, alter the furface of 
our globe. The following narrative of this event, in¬ 
volved in a cloud of fable, is handed down by the 
Brahmens. A certain deity, named Gundrufsein, 
Was condemned, for an’ offence committed againft the 
god Inder, to appear on eartji, in the form of an afs, 
but on his entreaty, he was allowed, as a mitigation of 
the punifhment, to lay afide that body in the night, 
and take that of a man.' His incarnation took place at 
Onjeiny during the reign of a Rajah, named Sunder- 
SEiN, and the afs, when arrived at maturity, accofting 
the Rajah in a human voice, proclaimed his own divine 
origin, and demanded his daughter in marriage. Hav¬ 
ing, by certain prodigies, overcome the fcruples of 
the Rajah, he obtained the objeft of Ijis wiflies. All 
day, in the form of an afs, he lived in the ftable, on 
torn and hay ; but when night came on ; laying afide 
the afs’s fkin, and aftuming the form of a handfomc 
and accomplifhed young prince, he went into the 
p^ace, and enjoyed, till morning, the converfation of 
his beauteous bride. In procefs of time, the daugliter 
■ of the Rajah appeared to be pregnant, and as her huf- 
hand, the afs, was deemed incapable of producing 

C 2 fucii 
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fuch a ftate in one of the human fpecies, her chaCftity 
became fufpe(fted. Her father queftioned her upon 
tlie l’ubje6t, and to him Ihe explained the myllcry. 
At night the Rajah, by her directions, hid hiihfrlf m 
a convenient fituation, and beheld the vc^onderfftf me- 
taiuorpholis. He lamented that liis fon-in-lavv fliould 
ever refume the uuemuth difguife, and" to prevent it, 
fet the afs’s fkin on tire. Gundrufskin perceived it, 
and though rejoiced at the termination of his exile, 
denounced the impending relientnient of Indeh, for 
his difap{)ointcd vengeance. He warned his wi^to flee; 
for, laid he, my eartidy tenement is now confuming, 
I return to heaven, and this citv will be overwliehncd 
with a fhower of earth. The princefs fled to a village 
at ibme difbance, where Ihc brought fortli a fon, 
named Vicramadittya, and a Ihower of earth 
fidhng from heaven, buried the city and its inhabitants. 
It is faid to have been cold eaith, and to have fallen 
in frnall quantity upon the liclds all around, to the 
diilance of feveral cofs, but to a great depth on the 
towns. 

On the fpot where the ancient city is faid. to have 
Rood, by digging to the depth of from fifteen to 
eighteen feet, they find brick walls entire, pillars of 
Ifonc, and pieces of wockI, of an extraordinary hard- 
nefs. The bricks, tJius dug up, are ufed for building, 
and fome of them are of a- much larger fize than any 
made in the prelent, or late ages. Utenlils of various 
kinds are fometimes dug up in the fame places, and 
ancient coins are found, either by digging, or in the 
channels cut by the periodical rains; iiaving been 
waflred away, or tlieir earthly covering removed by 
the torrents. During our ftay at Oujejn, a large quantity 
of wheat was found by a man in digging for bricks. 
It '.vas, as might have been expeefted, almoft entirely 
cunfumed, and in a ftate refcmblijig charcoal. The 
earth of which this mound is cornpofed, being foft, 
is cut into ravines, by the rains; and in one of tliefe, 
from which fcvcral ftone pillars had been dug, 1 faw 
a ipace, from twelve to fifteen, feet long, and feven or 
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eight high, cornpofed of earthen veflels, broken, and 
clofely conipa<fted together. It was conjec^tured, ■ with 
great appearance of probability, to be a porter’s kiln. 
Betwefin this place and the new town, is a hollow, in 
whici jadit^on fays, the river 
It chai *;‘.jl its courle, at the time 
and nov:,. uns to the weftward. 


paran rorineny ran; 
the city was buried. 


Adjoining to thefe fubterraneous ruins, on the 
prefent bank of the !^ij>parah is the cave, or fubterrane¬ 
ous abode of the Rajah Bhirtkrv. Before the gate 
of the court arc two roes of ftone pillars, one running 
from eaft to weft, the other from ibuth to north. You 
enter the court from the fouth-ward ; within it are the 
entrances of two caves, or diviftons of the palace. The 
OLitermoft enters from the fouth ; and is funk about 
three feet under ground. From this entrance (which 
is on the fide) it runs ftraight eaft, being a long gallery, 
fupported on ftone pillars, which arc curioufly carved, 
with figures of men in alto relievo. Thefe figures, 
however, are now much eftaced. 


Thk inner apartment alfo enters from the fouth* 
This is a pretty wide chamber, nearly on the level of 
the ground, the roof fupported on ftone pillars, over 
which arc laid long ftones, in the manner of beams. 
On the north fide, oppolite to the entrance, is a fmall 
window, which throws a faint ligiit into the apartment. 
It looks down upon the low ground, beneath the bank, 
on whicli the building is Situated. On the left hand, 
or weft fide of the apartment, is a Imail triangular 
opening in the ftone pavement. Through this you 
dclcend, about the height of a man, into an apartment 
truly fubterraneous, and perfectly dark. This is alfo 
fupported on ftone pillars, in the fame manner.as the 
upper one. It firft runs eaftward, and then turns fouth. 
On the left hand fide are two chambers, about feyen 

C 3 feet 
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feet by eight. , At the fouthem extremity is a door, 
which probably led into fome farther apartment, but it is 
ihut up with earth and rubbilli. The fakeers who re- 
lide here fay a tradition cxifts, that one fublerrkncous 
pufiage went from hence to Bemres, and to Hut'divar: 
and they tell us, that this door was fhut uj5^ about 
twelve or fourteen years ago, by the government, 
becaufe people fomeriines loft themfelves in the 
labyrinth. 

This is faid to be the place in which the Rajah 
Riiirtery, the brother of Vicramadittya, fhut 
himfclf up, after having relinquiflied the world. But 
there are various and difeordant accounts of its con- 

t 

ftni^ion and date. By fome, it is faid to have been 
conftrudted, initsprefent form by Bhiktery himfclf. 
By others, thefe inner apartments are faid to have 
been the wa/il, or private chambers of Gundrufsphn, 
and the colonnade, before the gate to have bqen his 
public hall of audience, or Deivun-Aiim. That this 
cfcaped the general wreck of old Onjein, and cither 
was not affedted, or funk gently down, fo as to retain 
its form, though thrown down under the level of the 
gtound. 


Such are the prefent appearances of this ancient 
city, whicli above 1800 years ago, w^as the feat of 
empire, of arts, and of learning; and it is a talk 
worthy of the prefent lovers of fcience to difeover the 
means by which this great revolution has been effect¬ 
ed. There are not, as far as my ihfpedtion goes, 
any traces of volcanic fcoria) among the ruins, nor 
are there in the neighbourhood any of thofe conical 
hills, which we might -fuppofe to have formerly dif- 
charged fire large enough to produce this cffe<ft. As 
tuition relates, that the river, on thatoccafion cliang- 
>^^s courfe, an inundation from it might be confider- 
cd as the caufe. And in fa<T this river, while we w'cre at 
Oujein^ did fwell to fuch a height, that great 
part of the prefent town, thouglj liluated on a high 
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Jjank, was overflowed, many houfes within it, and 
whole villages in the neighbourhood, were Ivvept away 
by the torrent. But yet the flze of the flream, and 
the length of its courfe, the fource being only at the 
diftancp of fourteen cofs, feem unlike to furnifh wa¬ 
ter cni ^h to produce fo complete a revolution. 
Theref(.i% we mull confider the change ot its courl’e, 
in conformity to the tradition, rather as the efle(5t 
than thecaule of that event, An earthquake appears 
one of the moft probable caufes; and the only objec¬ 
tion to it is the entire ftate in which the walls are found. 
They are faid to be found entire, but I am not able 
from infpedlion to determine whether or not they are* 
fo entire as to render the fuppolition of an earthquake 
improbable. The only remaining caufe which I can 
think of, is loofe earth or land blown up by a violent 
wind. We have inllances in Rurope of whcflc parifliea 
being buried by fuch an accident. The foil of the 
province of JMdhiva, being a black vegetable mould, 
is unfavourable to this fuppofition; but even this, 
wJicn dry is very light, friable earth : and it may,have 
been greatly meliorated in fo long a period of ages. If 
wc mio'ht be allowed to call into our aid a tradition, 
which? thouglidifguifed in fable and abfurdity, has 
probably a foundation in facSl, it would be favourable 
to this hypothelis. For none of the other caufes 
would fo much relemble a Ihower of earth as this; and 
land driven by the wind would naturally be at:cuinu- 
lated to the greatell height, on the towns, where the 
buildings would refill its farther progrofs in the hori¬ 
zontal direction. 

The prefent city of Ouje'in is of an oblong 

and about fix miles in circumference, furrounded by a 

Hone wall, with round towers. Within^ this Ipace, 
there is fome waile ground, but the^ inhabited part oc¬ 
cupies by far the greatell portion ; it is much ciowded 
witli buildings, and very populous. Ihe houfes^ 
built partly of brick, partly of wood. But even ot the 
brick houfes, the franx; is. fir 11 conllru6led of wood, 
✓ C 4 
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and the intcrftices filled up with, brick. They are 
covered, either with lime terrace, or with tiles. The 
principal bazar is a fpacious and regular ftreet paved 
with Hone. Tlie houfes on each fide are of two llones. 
The lower, to which you mount from the ftreet by 
five or fix fteps of ftone, are moftly built d* ftone, 
and are taken up with fhops. The upper, of brick or 
wood, fcrve for the habitations of the owners. 


The moft remarkable buildings arc four mofquep, 
ere<il:ed by private individuals, and a great number of 
Hindu temples, of thefe the moft confiderable is a 
little way on the outfide of the town, at Unk-ptit^ a 
place held in great veneration, as being that .where 
Kreeshen and his brother Bulbuddeh, or Bildeo, 
received the rudiments of their education. Here is a 
ftone 'tank, with fteps leading down to the water’s 
edge : and this is faid to be of great antiquity. But it 
lias been enclol'ed with a ftone wall, and two temples 
ereefted within theenclofure about twenty-five years ago, 
by Rung Raw Apeah, of the tribe Faivdr. Thele 
temples arc fquare, with pyramidal roofs. That on the 
right, as you enter the gate, contains the images of 
Ram, Litchmun, and Sita, in white marble; and 
that on the left, thofe of Kreeshen and Radha, the 
firft in black, and the lecond in white marble. All 
thefe figures are well executed. 

Sind I ah’s palace in the city, which is yet un- 
finiftied, is an extenfive and fufficiently commodious 
lioufe, but without any claim to magnificence. And 
it is fo much furrounded with other buildings, as to 
make very little appearance on the outfide. Near it is 
a gate, which being all that remains of a fort laid to be 
built loon after the time of Vicramadittya, may bo 
confidered as a good fpecimen of the ancient Hindu 
architedure. 


Within 
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Within the city, and near the eaftern wall, is a 
Ifill of a cpnfiderable height, on the top of which is 
a Hindu temple of Mahadeo, and adjoining to it the 
the*tortib of SiMufulman faint, named Goga bHBHEED, 
This hill is conlpicuous from a diftance, and a fpec- 
tator oii^the top of it commands an extenfive profpcdt 
on every fide. To the northward -he fees, at the dil- 
tance of four miles, the rude and mafly ftructure of 
Cal Y JO EH, an ancient palace, built on an ifland in the 
Sipparah, by a king of the family of Gour *. There 
are two fquare buildings, each covered with a hemif- 
pherical cupola, and divided below into eight apart¬ 
ments, befides the fpace in the centre. I he com¬ 
munication with the laud is made by a ftone bridge 
over one of the branches into which the Sipparah is 
here divided. Below the bri<lge are feveral apartments 
conhrn6ted on a level with the water ; and the rocky 
bed of the river is cut into channels of various regulfir 
forms, iiich as fpirals, fquares, circles, &c. to which, 
in tlie dry feafon the current is confined. Turning to 
the wellward, he traces the winding courfe of the 
Sipparah, through a fertile valley, where fields of corn 
and clumps of fruit trees interfering, diverlify the 
profper, till Ills attention is arrefted by the fort of 
Beiroim-gurh, fituated dole on the top of tlie oppofite 
bank. It is about a quarter of a mile in length, fur- 
rounded by a rampart of earth, and contains an ancient 
temple dedicated to the tutelary divinity of the place, 
whofe name it bears. Still farther up the fiream, and 
nearly oppofite to tlie middle of the town, are the gar¬ 
dens of Abha-chitnavees and Kana Khan. On 
the latter no decoration of art has been fpared ; the for¬ 
mer wantons in all the luxuriance of nature. Exadly 
over thefe, at the diftance of half a mile from the 

• A dercription of this extraordinary fabric is inferted in the 
Oriental Repertory, V, I. p.from a letter of Sir W. JVfAT.KT, 
dated at Ottjein^ 13th Aprit, 17 ^ 5 . Tl*e author gives an extraft fiom 
a hiftory of which prove!} the building to be the work of 

Hultaini Nasui-ud-dken-Gilgkf, fon of CiijKAS-rjvnKKV, who 
afcenclrd the throne of Malttva in the year of the ILjira 905 , and 
reigned eleven years and /our muntiis, 

^ A 
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river, is a grove of trees, on a rifing ground. It con¬ 
tains the tomb of another faint, named Shah Da'wul, 
but is more remarkable for having been the fcene of 
a bloody .action, about thirty years ago, between Sin- 
DiAH and one of his Sirdars, named Ragpo, who, from 
having the command ol certain troops of h^rfe, was 
called Pagih. This officer had been dcfached by 
SiNDiAH, with a confiderablc force, to levy contri¬ 
butions in Ouciipore^ and having received the money, 
refufed to account for it. His inaftcr confined his fa¬ 
mily, who had remained in OujAn. in confequcnce of 
which, Kagoo marched at the head of 30,0C0 men, to 
attack Sind I ah, who was in Ovjein, v/ith only five or 
fix thoufand. With this inequality the fight began, 
on the plain adjacent to Shah Dawul’s Durgah ; but 
Sindiah was joined by boot) Goofaim ; and a dunce 
fhot having killed Ragoo, his adherents were routed. 

The profpedl on this fide is bounded by a ridge of 
hills, at the difiance of about three miles. It runs from 
N N E, to S S W, and is feven miles in length ; thel’e 
hills are chieily compofed of granite, and from them 
tlic Itone employed in building is fupplied. But they 
are covered with vegetable mould to afufficient depth 
to admit of cultivation. 

i 

To the fouth-wclT is a wide avenue of trees, which 
terminates a courfe of two miles, at a temple of Ganbsa, 
fiirnamcd Chintamun. It is vifited by numerous 
prodefitions at certain fiated periods. 

The fouth wull of the town is wafhed by the 5/^- 
parah, which nukes a fudden turning at this place. 
This extremity of the city, called Jeyfmgpoorah^ con¬ 
tains an obfervatory, built by tlie Hajah Jeysing of 
Arnhheer, fince n.srned from him Jeyyuigur. He built 
'obfervatorics at five princijul cities, viz. Dehly, Ma¬ 
im, Jeymtgur, Heiuirrs, tind Onjciti, as he informs us 
in the preface to the aitronomicul tables, publiflied by 
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him, which, in compliment to the reigning Em¬ 
peror, he entitled Zeej Mahommedjhah^,. 

t 

TurSting to the eaft, we are prefented” with a 
different profgeft. As far as the eye can reach is a 
level plai^i, which is only interrupted by a conical 
hillock at the diftance of three miles, beyond which is 
an extenlive lake, that lies clofe on the left of the road 
that leads to Bopdvl, On the right of the road at the 
fame place, is a belonging to Sind i ah, wcU 

flocked with deer. 

I 

The Rajah Jeysing held the city and territory of 
. Ozz/V/« of the l^mperor, in quality of Soubahdar; but 
it foon after fell into the hands of the Mahrattas^ and 
has belonged to Sindiah’s family for two generations. 
'J'hc diftrift immediately dependent on the city, yields 
a revenue of five lacs per annum, and comprehends 
175 villages. The ancient landholders^ who were de¬ 
prived of their pofieflions by the Mahrattas, ftill re¬ 
tain fome forts, difperfed over the pro\'ince; and partly 
by treaty with tlie conqjncrors, partly by force, receive 
a proportion of the rCiits from the adjacent villages. 
One of tliefe people, who are called Graffiah^ is Hur¬ 
ry Sing, a Rajpoot: he polfclfes the mud fort of 
Jholctiu about ten miles from Oujein. He commands 
a body of two hundred Grajjfiahs ; and a neighbouring 
village, K helam, the rent of which is 2000 rupees a 
year, pays him 150, or 7^ per cent, on the revenue. 
But thel'e free-booters, not contented with the regular 
contribution, exercife the moll lawlefs rapine, fo that 
travelling is unfafe ; and they watch the occalion which 
any cafual confufion or diftrefs of the government, or, 
the withdrawing of troops for foreign fervice, occa- 
liqnally affords them, to extend their ravages to the 
gates of the city, or even within the walls. 

The officers of government are almoft the only 
Miihratta inhabitants of Oajein. The bulk of the 
/• . people. 
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people, both Hindus and Mufidnumsy fpeak a dialect: 
very little difFerent from that of Ap-a and Dehly. Tile 
Mi^ulmans form A very confiderablc portion of the in¬ 
habitants, and of their number a great part *is oom- 
pofed of particular clafs, here known by the name of 
Bohrah. They diftinguilh their own feet b]^ tlie tide 
of IfmaeeTtah, deriving tlieir origin from one of the 
followers of the prophet, mimed Ismakel, who flou- 
rithed in the age immediately fucceeding that of Ma- 
HOMMED. This lingular dais of people forms a very 
large fociety, Ipread over all the countries of the De- 
can, particularly the large towns. Surat contains 6000 
families, and the number in Oujein amounts to 1500. 
But the head-quarters of the tribe is at Burhunjyoor, 
where their i}ioulIah or high-prieft relides. The fociety 
carries on a very extenlive and multifarious commerce, 
in all thofe countries over which its members are dif- 
perfed, and a certain proportion of all their gains is ap¬ 
propriated to the maintenance of the motaUih, whofe 
revenue is confequently ample. He is paramount in 
all eccleliaftical matters, and holds the keys of paradii'e ; 
it being an eftablilhed article of faith that no man can 
enter the regions of blifs without a pallport from the 
high pricll, who receives a handfomc gratuity for 
every one he figns. But he alfo exercifes a temporal 
jurilclidtion over his tribe, wherever difperfecl, and this 
authority is admitted by the various governments under 
whole dominion they relide, as an encouragement to 
thefc people who form the moll: induilrious and ufeful 
clafs of the inhabitants. A younger brother of the 
moullah relides at Oujein^ and with tliat fame title exer¬ 
cifes over tlie Bohrahs relident there the autliority, fpi- 
ritual and temporal, annexed to the office. Five mo- 
hillahs of the city are inhabited by them, and fubjedf 
to his jurifdi6tioii. 


On our arrival at Oujein, wc had plenty of excellent 
grapes from Burha?fj>oor. By the time this fupply was 
cxhaulled, the grapes produced at Orjem came into 

fe.jvfon. 
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feafon. Thcfe are inferior in lize 'and flavour to the 
former; but a fingularity in this climate is that the 
vine produces a fecond crop in the rainy feafon. This 
ho\<'ever is acidulous, and much inferior to the firft. 
The other fruits are the mango, guava, plantain, me¬ 
lon, an^ water melon, two fpecies of Annona, fqua^ 
wofa, and reticulata (Shereefah im6.Atah), fc veral varieties 
of the orange and lime trees; the. Fatfah (Grewid 
alien) from which the natives make a moft refrelhing, 
flig'hrly acidulous Iherbet; and as a rarity^ in a few 
gardens, the Carica Papaya. 

The foil in the vicinity of Oujein, and indeed over 
the greateft part of the province of Malava, is a black 
vegetable mould ; which, in the rainy feafon, becomes 
fo foft, that travelling is hardly pra(^licable; on dry¬ 
ing, it cracks in all directions, and the fiffures are fo 
wide and deep in many parts, by the road fide, that it 
is dangerous for a traveller to go off the. beaten track, 
as a horfe getting his foot into one of thefc fiffures, 
endangers his own limbs and the life of his rider. The 
quantity of rain that falls in ordinary feafons is fo confi- 
derable, and the ground fo retentive of moifture, that 
wells are hardly ufed for watering the fields. Thus a 
great part of the labour, incident to cultivation in Hiri'- 
dujian^ is faved. But this very circumftance makes the 
fuffering more fevere, upon a failure of the periodical 
rains; for the hufibandman, accuftomed to depend on 
the fpontaneous bounty of heaven, and unprovided 
with wells in his fields, is with difficulty brought to 
undertake the unufual labour of watering, efpecially. as 

it muft be preceded , by that of digging the fource. 

. « * ' 

Thr harvefl:, as in Hlndujlan^ is divided into two 
periods, the Khereef and Rubbee ; the former being cut 
in September and ORober, and the latter in March and 
April. The kinds of grain cultivated here, taken in 
the order of their ripening, are as follow ; 


KHEREEF, 
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KHEREEF. 

A. Miihkay \n .HhultiJl(in Bhoottahi Zea Mays. It 
Was in flo'Wer the 20th of Jitlji and is gathered in Au~ 
gt^ or September. 

0,. Congnee Pammm IktUcuni was in flower July 28th. 

3. Oord or Majh \ Phafeolus Max ; flowers in July 
and Augii/lt ripe about the end of September. 

A. Moong Phiillee^ Arachls Hyfo^aea\ (ground-nut, 
or pig-nut of the Weji Indies) was in flower in September. 

X 

Maud ox Maly Cynojurus CoracamiSy Lin. Rleufuie 
Ctyracana Gtprlner : in Hindujian the name is Murhua, 
in the Carnatic Natcheny, and in Myfore Rdgy. 

0. * Bdjera, is a flnall round grain, eflcemed very 
nutritious, but heating, and foraewhat hard of digdtion. 
Being very clieap, it is principally ufed by the poorer 
clafs of inhabitants, and hy t\iQ Mahattas, who make 
of it flat cakes, of which a horfeman can carry under 
his faddle a fulRclent provifion for many days. It was 
in flower the 13th Septe7nbery and is reaped in Otlober. 

y.'Jooar, IIolcus Sorghumy Lin. 

Andropogon Sorghtmiy lloxB. 

The culm is very flrong, and grows to tlie height of 
feven: or eight feet. The ipikc egg-fliaped, nodding 

t % 

• The Uolcus Sficatus of Linnaeus. A defcription and figure 
of it ate given in the 1ft volume of the ttanfaSions of the Padoua 
(p. 124.), by Sign. P. Arbuik. He obtained the feeds from Tu?ns, 
where it is called.Dre^. The internal ftrudture of the fru6litieation, 
and the form of the fpike, agree fo well with the Bajera, tluit I 
have no helitation in retemng them to the fame fpecies. But the 
fpccimen reprefented by Sign. Anno in is much more ramified, 
with the culm and principal fpike larger, than I have ever feen. 
This is orobably a variety, produced by divprfity of foil and cul¬ 
tivation ‘ 
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or hanging (fometimes ere^l), fix or feven inches in 
length, an(i about nine in circumference. Its timca 
of flowering and reaping are the fame with the laft. 

The Holms cernmiSy which is the third fpecies de- 
fcribed by Sigii. Arc u in (Sugg, di Padou :) does not 
appear to differ from this, except as a variety: the 
eredl or recurved pofitibn of the panicle, depending on 
its lize and weight, compared with the ftrength of tho 
ftalk. 

I 

But it is fubje<5l to another variety,' ftill more re¬ 
markable. The hermaphrodite calyx is fometime^ 
biflorous, and ripens two feeds ; fometimes uniflorous, 
producing only one. I have found, mixed in the fame 
field, plants with ereft, lax'panicles, and others more 
compa<Sl and nodding. T'he former had, mofii fre¬ 
quently, one-flowered calyces, and the latter two- 
flowered. But, in fome inllances, the one-flowered 
and two-flowered were found on the fame head, and 
even in the fame branch of the panicle. The feeds in 
the firll cafe are round, in the fecond hcmifphcfical, 
one fide of each being flattened by their mutual contadi. 

% 

To afeertain the matter more aq^urately, I fent feeds 
of both kinds to Doftor Roxburgh, whofowed them 
in the botanical garden, at a diflance from one another. 
The plafits came up with one and two-flowered calyces. 
indiferimrnately, and flowers of both kinds w^re even 
mixed in the fame panicle.. 

8 . Moong ; Phaf 'eohts Mungo. The fpcclfic d.if- 

ference between this and the Oord (P. Max) is very 

difficult to cflablilh, yet its couftancy forbids us to 

confider them as mere varieties. 

« 

1 . The flalks of the Oord are liifpid in a lefler de¬ 
gree than thofc of the Moong. 


% The 
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2. The ftipules of the former are more acute than 
thofe of tlie latter. 

3. The leaves are rather more acute. 

4. The legumes fhorter. 

5. The leeds of the Oord larger, more compfefled 

and black ; thofe of the Moong frrtaller, rounder 
and green. 

This was ripe about the end of QSloher^ being about a 
month-later than the Oord, 

g. Birtee ; a fpecies of Banicmii ufed in food, was 
in feed O^ioher the Oth. 

II U B B E E. 

1. Wheat; Tr'iticum. 

The fpecies cultivated here has the following marks ; 
Calyces four-flowered, ventricofc, fmooth, imbricated ; 
the two outward florets with long beards, the third 
with hardl)’- any ; the fourth and innermoft, neuter. 
From this character I am doubtful whether it Ihould 
be referred to the fpecies tcjlivum or fpelta, or whether 
it may not be a new fpecies. It was in the ear at 
Oujein, the 30th January, and on the IQth of Marchy 
at the diflance of fix days journey, W'e found it ripe. 

2 . Chamiahy Cicer arietinum. 

I 

3. Mafoor a fmall legume, w'liich I have not fuffi- 
ciently examined. (Ervum Lens F) 

4. Toor or ArJier ; Cytijus Cajan, 

It is fown foon after the fetting in of the rains, the 
feed being mixed with thofe of Jooary Bajera, and other 
grain of the Khereef. When they are removed, the 
Cytijus remains, and its harveft is about the fame time 
with the wheat. 


5. .Pease; 



5. p£A$s; here c^Ued Buitlf^t (ipe iti the cold 
fe^foa. 

Rica is cultivated only on a few detdched Ipots, 
which lie conveniently, for «watcr, but the quantity is 
fo finall J:hat*it can hardly be recljioncd among the 
crops. In a lift I received of the cultivated grains, I 
find the name of Cablet Chtfntfah, but not having fcen 
it, can give no account of it. ^ 

Barley is not cultivated 5 the foil is unfavourable 
to this grain, and befides, the farmers fay, it would 
require artificial watering. 

♦ 

Tub principal articles of export trade are cotton, 
which is fent in laige quantities to Gu%erat% courfe 
ttained and printed cloaths; Aai, or the root of the 
Motinda Cifn/oliai-a.nd opium. As the manner of pre* 
paring this drug difteys, in fome refpe<fts, from that 
which is pra^lifed in other parts of India, I lhall give 
an account of it, which I received from fomc experienc¬ 
ed cultivators The poppy is lown in t)ecemher. ^ The 
ground is well manured witli cow-dung and afties. It 
is ploughed Icven times, then divided into little fquares, 
of two or two and a half cubits, in thefe the feeds 
arc fown, in the proportion of one feer and a half, 
or two feers*, to a begah-f'. After eight or nine days, 
the gi'ound is watered; that is, it is compleatly over¬ 
flowed to the depth of a few fingers’ breadth, and this 
operation is repealed, at the diftance of ten Or twelve 
days, for fevtn times. After each time of watering, 
when the ground is a little dried, but ftill foft, it is ftk- 
red, with an iron infirument, fo as to loofen it effc<SlU'*> 
ally, and the weeds are carefully removed. Alfb, if 
the plartts come up very clofe, they aie tliinned, fo that 
the remiiinder may be at the diftance of four or five 
fingers’ breadth from one another The plants thus 
pulled out, when very young, are ufed asapot-herb; but 

* The Iter is eighty rupees weight, f One hundred cubits fquaie. 

VoLr VI. . D when 
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when grown a little larger, as a foot and a half in 
height, are unfit for this ufe, from their intoxicating 
quality. , I 

The poppy flowers in Fehwry, and the opiurn is 
cxtrafted in Manh ox April\ fooner or later, according 
to the time of fowing. The white kind yields a larger 
quantity of opium than the red; the quality is the fame 
frotn both. When the flowers are fallen oft^ and’ the 
capfules afliime a whitilh colour, it is the time to wound 
tliem. This is done, by drawing an inflrument with 
tluec teeth, at the difiani'e of about half a line from 
one another, along from top to bottom of the capfule, 
ib as to penetrate the fkin. Thcfe v^fownds ate made 
in the'afternoon and evening, and the opium gathered 
the next ntorning. They begin at day break, and con¬ 
tinue till one pjiar of the day is pafled. The wounds 
on each capfule are repeated for three fucceflivc days; 
the whole capfules in a field are wounded, and the 
opium gathered, in fifteen days. In a plentiful feafon 
and good ground, they obtain from fix to nine feer 
of opium froraa,begah of grouhd*. a firtall crop is from 
two to four leers. 

In this diftridt, all the opium, even at the time of 
gathering, is mixed with oil; and this they do not con- 
iider as a fraudulent adulteration. The practice is a- 
vowed, and the reafon afligned is to prevent the drug 
from drying. The people employed in gathering it 
have each a fmall vcllel containing a little oil of lela- 
mura, or of linfeed. The opium winch has flowed 
from the wounded capfules is feraped otF wdth a little 
iron inflrument, previoully dipped m oil. A little oil 
is .taken in the pdm of the hand, and the opium ga¬ 
thered with the iron inflrunent is wiped in the hand, 
and kneaded with the oil; when a luflicient quantity 
is collefted in the hand, it is thrown into the veflel 
with oil. The whole quantity gathered is, when 
brought home, kneaded into a mals, and thrown into 
a veflel with more oil, in winch the whole crop of the 

fcaioii 
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fcafon is colIeAe4. Thtis, it is endent, that the pro- 
pottion of oil in any given quantity of opium, is not 
determined with much accuracy; but they compute 
that.tho oil amounts to half the quantity of the pure 
drug, or one-third of the mixed mal^. 

The adulterations pradlifed/ecretly, and conlidered 
as fraudulent, are mixing the powder of the dried leavea 
of the poppy; and fometimes even afhes. 

When cheap, it fells for fifteen rupees; and when, 
dear, or Of a fuperiour quality, for twenty-five or thir¬ 
ty rupees per ^hiree, a weight of 5| feers, each fecr 
being the weight of eighty rupees. 

It is exported to Guzeref, Marwar, $cc. The mer¬ 
chants from different parts of the country, advance 
money to the cultivator, while the crop is on the 
ground ; when the drug is ready, they receive it, and 
iettle the price acording to the quality and the feafon. 
The plant is fown repeatedly on the fame ground with¬ 
out limitation, as they find it does not exhaufi; the ibil. 

The mixture of oil renders this opium of a very in- 
feriour quality to that pf the eafiern provinces, and 
particularly renders it unfiit for making a tranfpatcnt 
tindlure. 

Fine white cloths are imported from Chanden and 
^ehor, and from Burhanpoor they receive turbans, and 
Juriesf and other ftained goods. From Suraty are im¬ 
ported various kinds of Eur&pe and Chirta goods, many 
of which we purchafe here at a cheaper rate than we 
could in the EngUJk Settlements. Alfo pearls, which 
are partly confumed here, and partly exported with ad¬ 
vantage to HittJuJian, ^fa-fatiduy which is produced 
in Study and the provinces beyond it, comes here 

D through 
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through Msr^ar^ and is exported to the eaftward to 
Mifnapoff 8cc. On the oWier hand, diamonds firotrf 
BuMmidj go by this place to Suraf. 

Bur the carrying trade between the prtp^ittccs to the 
wefl" and the eaftward is earned on to a much greater 
extent, and to more ad^’antage at htdoor than herej 
becauie the duties there are lower. At that place only 
four or five annas are exacited on a bullock load, which 
may Be worth three or four hundied rupees j whereas 
at Oujein, they amount to ten per cent, on the value 
of the goods, exported or imported; to that o^ luch 
articles as only pals through the place, the duties con- 
lume twenty pw cent of the profit. The realbn is 
obvious. Jruloor had the good toitune to be under the 
prudent and peaceable adniiniilration of AiiELi/tn 
Bai, a prinoefs, who, free from ambitious views, had 
only the internal profperity of her country, and the 
happinefs of Its inhabitants, at heart; wheicai Sind i ah, 
led away by the dazzling profpeA of extending his 
conquefts and acquiring great political influence, main¬ 
tained earoenfive armaments, exhaufted his treafury, 
and was forced to abandon his lubje<Sfs to the rapacity 
of thpfe^ who fupphed fhe means of carrying his 
fehemes into execution. 

We remained at Oujgin from the middle of Jpril 
to the middle of March^ and fo had an opportunity of 
obferving nearly the whole viciHitudc of feafons. In 
the month of April and the winds in the day 
rime were ^ong and hot, the thermometer expofed to 
to them being from pa to lOp, at four in the afternoon. 
Thefe winds, with little deviation, came from the well- 
ward. The heat at nine in the evening varied from 
SO to go. But the mornings, during aU this time were 
temperate,^ in only one iuftance riling fo high as SJ, 
and fomcrimeS being u low as Og. From the 18th to 
the 25 of May, we had rirequent fqualls from N W and 
v\ NW; once from NE, attended with thunder, light- 
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nifig, and rain. The quantity ^that, fell during thefe 
dight dayi, amounted to id?outi;en inchea, Thja wea¬ 
ther, the inhabitants infcfftne^ US, was ytiuiUal at dwt 
feafon? It produced a temporary coo^ls r but the 
Iky having cleared up before t|ie ettd of the month, 
the air returned to its former temperature, or rather 
exceeded it, for the morning heat now fometimea 
mounted as high as 85. ' ,i 


On the 11 th of June the rains fet in, and the quan¬ 
tity th^t fell during the feafon was as follows: 




Majif above, about . 

10 inches 

5 days. 

/««/?, * - 

3,6^1 

W 

9 

Jul^'j 

U,07l 

22 

Avgujl, . , - 

21,08$ 

22 

SepUmhety 

5,651 

9 

\ 

‘ 52,331 

67 


The rain terminated on the )4th of Septemher. From 
the middle ofto the middle aiJuty^ the afternoon 
heat varied from 107 to 8(5, gradually diminifhing as 
the fealon advanced, and lometimes from the continu¬ 
ance of the rain was as low as 80. The morning was 
more uniform, its extremes lying between 87 and 77 , 
The evening, between go and 75 . The weather, 
during Uiis period, was conftantly cloudy, fometimes 
hazy. Gihe wind uniformly from tlie weftvvard, vary - 
ing from N W to S W. 


From the end of this period, to the termination of 
the rains, the afternoon heat was from sg to 74 . The 
limit between the two period^ was flrongly marked, 
July the 15 th, at P. M. being 91 ; l6lh, at the fame 
hour, 78. The morning, from 80 to 7^. During 
this period, the douds were lb heavy and fo uniformly 
fpread over the whole face of the heavens, that the fun 
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could ftldoni dan a ray through the glopm. The rain 
was frequent and long continued, but feldom heavy. 
The only inftance in which the rain of one day amount¬ 
ed to fo’nmch as three inches, was in the fpace'between 
the 15th oiJuffiJl, at 1 P. M. and the l6th, ato|. 
The rain, during this period, of 26 § hdurs, -was incel- 
fant, and the quantity amounted to 10,128 inches. 
Mjen abated, but did not entirely ceafe till the 17 th, 
^ 4'! P. M. The quantity in that interval was 0,629. 
This it was which caufed the inundation formerly men¬ 
tioned. The waters continued to rife till the- lOth at 
midnight, and then gradually fublided; but it was 
fevcral days before the river was fordable by men or 
horfes. 

m 

The winds, during this period, were moft fre¬ 
quently weft, fometimes N W or S W, twice S S W, 
four times fouth, and tlirice eaftcrly, commonly light 
breezes. 

V 

After the rains were over, and the fky cleared up 
the mid-day and afternoon heat cncrealed. By the 
oi September, it was 02 ; 08oher 101 , and till 
the middle of J^ovember, was feldom under 90 . Tlie 
morning heat during that period gradually decrealed 
from 73 to 46 . The evening from 79 to 67- The 
dew towards the end of this period wasyery heavy. 

The winds for the firft two days continued at weft» 
afterwards calm and light airs at E to the end of Sep¬ 
tember. To the middle of Offober, thofe of the Nw 
quarter prevailed, of moderate force, but with fre¬ 
quent calms. To the end of the month the NE pre- 
yriled, and the mornings were hazy. In November, 
till^ the 6th, ^the wefterly was the reigning wind, after 
which, to the I5th, the NE recovered its prevalence ; 
the weather w^s left hazy than towards the end of the 
preceding monlht On the other hand, during O^ioher, 
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tji6re was not a cloudy dayi* To the 8th of Navemhr 
fliey were frequent j and on the 4th, a little rain fell; 
after that to the 16th the fky was clear, and the only 
two-ha*y mornings were in this period. 

i ' 

A.T this time (f5th Nbvetither) I was felzedwith a 
fever, which interrupted the meteorological obfem- 
tions till the 1ft of Fehrunn, All that I know of the 
weather duiingthat interval is, tliat about the middle 

December we had it ftormy, with thunder and a 
pretty heavy fall of rain. 

Fuom the ift of February to the 14th of March^ 
when we left Oufeiri, the afternoon heat varied between 
the extremes of fcveuty-lhree to 103. The firft, on 
Feb, Qth, with wind at NNW. the fecond, M/rr^l2th, 
wind weft : fky at both times clear. Morning heat 
from forty-fix to fixty-feven, evening from fifty-five to 
feventy-fix. 

The wcfterly were the prevailing winds during thi^i 
period, varying between NNW and SSW. In Fe^ 
bruary, the cafterly wind was obferved twice in the 
morning, four times at mid-day, and twice in the 
evening. It did not occur once during our ftay in 
March, The' Iky was clear, excepting the 4th of Fe~> 
biuaiy, which was cloudy with a fliower of fmall rain. 

The foregoing abftraift; gives a pretty diftin<ft, ide® 
of the weather we met with during our refidence at this 
place ; but we cannot from thence form an eftimate of 
the climate. The quantity of rain, in particular, was 
allowed by the oldeft inhabitants to be greater than 
they ever remembered to have feen. The country had 
futtered three years of drought, previous to our ar¬ 
rival, in confeqiience df which wheat-flour lold at 
' ten teers for a rupee. The coarfer grains were pro- 
portionably dear, which placed the means of lub- 
fiftcncc fo far beyond the reach of the poorer inhabi-, 
• . D 4 , tants. 
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tants, that hundreds were reduced to tlie humiliating 
ueceffity of felling their children, to procure a Icanty 
meal for themfelvesk But the denciency of rain, 
though fcverely^ felt, was not the only caufe of all this 
diftrefs. The Icarcity was artificially incjreafed, by the 
rapacity of Cab LEE Miinij, the perfon' fcntruftod by 
SiNOiAH with colledling the revenues of the dlftridf. 
Hi$ wrealth and influence enabled him to hoard up large 
magazines of grain, and thereby keep thc'price far be¬ 
yond its natural ftandard. And when SudAsheu 
Naick, an eminent banker, whofe difinterefted bene¬ 
volence deferves to be recorded by a much more elo¬ 
quent pen, attempted to throw open his own flores, 
and fell the grain at a moderate price, no means of 
obflrudtion and intimidation, that the union of artifice 
with power could afford, were left unemployed, to 
iqake him defifl. from his purpofc; fo . that he was 
obliged to confine the exertions of his humanity to 
feeding the poor at his own houfe; and in this man¬ 
ner thoiifands owed the prefervation of their lives to his 
bounty. 

The patient forbearance of the under this 

dreadful calamity, has been noticed by fcveral writers. 
In this inftance, the indignation of the inhabitants at 
the unfeeling avaiice of their rulers, could not be con¬ 
cealed. But, inftead of breaking open their granaries, 
demoUlhing their houfes, nial-trcating their perfons, 
or contumelloufly burning them in effigy, the ufual 
proceedings of an enraged Burojpeai/ mob, they contented 
therofelvcs with making a reprefentation of funeral 
rites, and proclaiming that the Hdkem was dead, and 
SUDASHEU Naick appointed to fill his place. 

The abundant tain which fell this feafon triumphed 
over all oppofition. Before we marched, wheaten flour 
had fdlen to twenty feers per rupee. The greedy mo- 
nopolifis fiiw thofe hoards which the anguifh of the 
famlfhed poor could not unlack, confign^d to putre- 

fadlion 
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faction, or fellmg at cQnfi<terabl€»l<5<l, while t'he {mile 
bf plenty and content brightened the face 6f the 
peafant, in every p^ of the province. ^ 

Pe’^^bs, chiefly intermittent, prevailed very ge¬ 
nerally, towards the end of the rains, and encreafed 
in frequency till the middl^f iVWw/vr. ♦ A variety 
of caufes contributed to their production. The de¬ 
bility, induced by deficient nouriflimcnt, predifpofM 
the bodies of the poorer clafs to be aCled on by evCty 
exciting caufe. The umifual Quantity of ram, and. 
very moift ftate' of the atmofphere, contributed to 
enerCafe the univerfal relaxation; the water, collected 
in (landing pools, fome of which of great extent, were 
clole to the city wall, in drying up, left a putrid 
fomes; and, laftly, the great afternoon-heat in Oeiobtr 
and JS'ovmjkri followed by the cold and damp of 
the evening, gave irrelifliblc aClivity to the preceding 
caufes, in conftitutions which had hitherto relifted 
their influence. This it was which occafioned the 
univerfal prevalence of the difeale among our Icpo) s 
and fervants, after the lit of, O&ober, when we left 
our habitations in town, and went into tents. Before 
the rains, we had encamped in va grove adjoining to 
the garden of Kan a- Khan ; but when we marched 
out, this ground was covered with a crop of com not 
yet ripe; and befides, it was low, and having lieen 
overflowed to a confiderable depth, in the inundation, 
threatened to be mifehievous by its dampnefs. The 
place we fixed on for an encampment, uas near half 
a mile farther to tlte W N W. It was an elevated 
ipot, to which the inundation h.'id not reached, 
covered on the S W, by the (mall grove of Shmj 
Dawul, but perfectly open on eveiy other fide. 
The neareft part of the hilly ridge was at the diftance 
of 2^ miles, the extremities of the ridge lying from N 
10 W to S 6o W, or comprehending 110 degrees of 
the horizon. To the fouth and fouth eall, tlie Jet^'ah 
nullah was within a furlong and a half of our tents. 
As it had fwclled to a confiderable height during the 
rains, and was now gradually drying up, it was natural 

to 
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to look for the fourec of tniafma in putrefying vegeta* 
ble matter left on its banks. But its bottom and 
banks were a ftiflf clay, affording little matter of this 
kind ; and the prevailing winds from the beginning of 
Odohr to the middle of Navembery were the N W, 
WN W,.andNE, no^e of which coulti Ctmvey ex¬ 
halations firom the nullah. Therefore we arc obliged 
to look for fome other caufe of the pixJvaJling epidemic, 
and one amply fufficient, I apprehend, will be found 
in the want of cover, to protciSt the men agjinft the 
fcorching heat of the day, and the chilly damps of 
night. They themfelves at length became fenlible of 
the unhealthinefs of the fpot, although they enter¬ 
tained fuperllitious notions of its caufe, aferibing it to 
the indignant manes ot thole who were flaughtered in 
the battle formerly deferibed. At their requeft, fome 
time in Decemhe7’y the camp was removed into the 
grove near RanaKitan’s garden, from which the crop 
had, by this time, been carried off. I was then in¬ 
capable of obferving the eHetfts of this change, but 
have been informed that thedifeafe rapidly declined and 
loon difappeared. This fadl pleads llrongly in favour 
of an opinion advanced by*Dr. Jackson, that clear 
elevated lituations, notwithftanding the free circulation 
of air, are, from unavoidable expbfure to the morbid 
caufes above enumerated, Icfs favourable to health 
than has been luppoied ; and that “ inflead of danger, 
there is faftoy, in the Ihelter of wood.” The queftion 
is of the higheft importance, tlic Dodlor fupports his 
argument with ability, and the whole paffage deferves 
the moll ferious contideraiion of thole who are en- 
trufted with the choice of ground for the encamp¬ 
ment of troops. 

The only complaint which I obferved to be en- 
demial, was the Dracunculus or Guhiea worm, the 
hiftory of which is too well known to require any 

* Tieatife on the Fevers of Jmmea, Chap. IV. p. 83 — 88 * 
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defcription in tiiis, place*. It is called by,the Spaniardf^ 

or little ferpent,' and<* feetns to be tlie lame 
that is defcribed by.'M. Db tA GoitnAMiJiB,, and . 
known to the French at Cayenne by the namfc of Ver-> 
macaque. The only difterence between tKe defcriptions 
of the infeA in Aefe dierf^nt countries,-is in thek 
length; thofe of Cayenne^ being only laid to be feveral 
inches ; whereas thofe of Africa and the Raji Indies ate 
known to amount to fime ells. And tliis diverfity in 
the defcription by difftrent authors, is probably'rather 
owing to the accidental circumftance of thefpccimens 
that fell under the obfeiwation of each, than to any real 
variety, or fpecilic deference, between the animals of 
the two continents. ^The name by which they are 
known at Otijem^ and I believe, in other parts of Win- 
dnjlan is Weruah. 

The caufe of their produ«5lion is ftill involved in 
obfeurity. I have have met with three hypothcles to 
account for it. ift. That it is caufed by the malignity 
of the humours depolited and fixed in fomc part of the 
cellular texture. This I was furprized to fee afligned as 
the moft probable, j by tlie authors of the French Ency¬ 
clopedia ; after the dodlrine of equivocal generation had 
been fo compleatly refuted, and univerfaily abandoned. 
2dly, In Dr. Rees’s edition of Chambers’s Didliod- 
ary, I dnd it aferibed to the drinking of R^nant and 
corrupt water, in which it is probable the ova of thefe 
animals lie. 3dly, It has been alledged tliat certain in¬ 
fects, which inhabit the air, or the water, in thofe coun- 


* Kljrla medtnrnfis Liv. S. N* cur 
Oordws medmenjis Syft. Nat. ed. xii. , 

Vetja mcdinenfu Wblsch. Sloak. 

Dracuncvlas fer/arum KctM^FKa. 

The Uft author gives a very intereftitig biftdrr and defcnptiou of 
the aiiimal, which he fays lie was twice able to extrafl: at one opera* 
tion, entire and alive. Tlirowu into wanu water it becanie flaccid 
and motionlefs : being taken out, it was more ngid and moved ob- 
ictircly; but when immerfed in cold ^xatcr, ir bent and nio\ed 
itielt violently^ and as if impatient of the cold liquid, frequently 
railed it& head above the fiartace. An'ceu. exot, p. 52 % et ieq. 
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tries, pierce the titin, ahd deport thief dva, wbkh pro^ 
duce the worms in qtieiiioo. 

WiTHoirVprfetending to decide between the W6 fup- 
pofitions; 6r adverting to the diiiiculty pf c<mceiving 
how the ova could preferve their vivifying principle, 
through the proceffes of digeftion, chiIif4<5i:ion, and cir¬ 
culation, till they are finally depolited, by the capillary 
arteries, in the cellular texture; the obfervation that 
thefeinfedls are only found in the eiittretnitics, and moft 
fre<juently in the lower, which are mofl expoled to im- 
merfion in ftagivant water, pleads lironglyjn favour of the 
third hypothelis. The following faft fenders it proba¬ 
ble, thatthegenerarionandtliegiowtht)f thewofm,after 
the ova have bceti depofited, is very flow. Although 
ihecomplaint was very frequent among the inhabitants 
of Oujem, our pt*ople remained exempt from it, during 
our refidence there, for eleven months; but in tiie 
month of Augufi following (five months after we left 
the place) the difeafe broke out in many. In all the 
cafes which fell under my obfervation, the worm was 
lodged in the lower extremity, excepting one inftance. 
This patient, who was a bhifhtee, or water-man, liad 
the complaint break out in his arm. The nature of bis 
profeflion expofed his arms, more than thofe of other 
people, to the attacks of the parent infe^: fiippofing 
her to refide in the water.* 

* Dr. Chisholm aferibeii the difeafe. which }j very prevalent 
among the negroes in Grenada, to their drinking the water of cer¬ 
tain wells, in whieh the naked eye dtftingaifhes innuncrable ani- 
aoalctiles. On one eftate, where no «her water can be had, they 
are attacked regularly every year, about the month oi November •, 
in the month of January, the difeafe fpreads through the gteatefi 
part of the gang, and in the month of March, it entirely difap- 
pears, till the following November, On other eftates, the difeafe 
was equally fteijuent, till the obnoxions wells were filled up, eifterns 
built, or were dug in places not ful^eft to the influence of the ebb 
and flow, of the tide; at the letom of the ufiial period of the ap¬ 
pearance of the Gmrtea worm, nothing the kind happened. Tliis 
as a flrongproof that the infeA which produces the worm lefldes iu 
<be water, but it is equally reconcjliasic to the fuppofition that the 
ova aie depolited under the (kin, when any part of the external fur- 
face IS iirmerged in the water, as that of their propagating after 
being fwallowed vith the clunk. As w'C know that moft infefte 
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The method etf extraiftion, by the t^adves 

at Oz^«« differs m nothlag from that defcribed by 
authors} except that*iti the opperation of gently pull¬ 
ing, nnd rolling it on ♦ pin, when they teel a retiftance, 
they have - recourfe to fri^ion,. and comprefling the 
part in various directions. This is not confined to the 
tumour, but extended over the limb to Ibme diHance, 
It is laid to loofen the' worm from its adhefions to the, 
fubcutaneous parts^ and thus fiitilitate its extratStion, 
and thus facilitate its extradlion. rln t,he AmeriSan pro- 
cefs, tlie rubbing of the wound with a little oil, is 
taken notice of, but that feems to be adopted with a 
different view. . The accident of breaking the worm, 
was in fome indices followed, by violent inflammation 
and tedious fuppUrations, breaking out fucceflSively in 
ditforent parts of the limb ; but I did not hear of any 
mttance of mortification from this caufe. 

March 1793 .—The refident h^vilng received in- 
ftrudtions to return to llhuk^ant^ on the of 
March 1703,' proceeded-'to GuUmb, a villa^ under 
the management of Ape ah Khandey Raw, It lies 
from our camp at Oujem bi *27 E, 14,70 miles. The 
road was in general good, over an open wdl-culti- 
vated country. Only, m eroding three ridges of^riflng 
ground, the number of floncs gave fome impe¬ 
diment ; and we forded three nullahs, the banks 
of which being ftcep, rendered the palfage of carri¬ 
ages liifiicult, 

March 15. —Maechfd N 15^ E, i 6,5 miles, to 
Tenauriah, a village pofleffed by a Grajjiah zemindar, 
who holds of Sind I AH, and pays between three and 
and four thoufand rupees annually. 

have certain ftated feafons fdr procMatica, vre Caa eafiljr accoimt 
for the periodical recuuence of the difeaie j hut 1 could not loam 
at Oujein that it obferves any fweb regular alternation in that ch- 
mate. Dr. C.obferves, that the worm in Grenada is not confined 
to the e&treniities. 

. Chmhoim on the malignant pcilllential fever, p. .'Id. 

March 
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March 16 .--«Maucheo N ja B, W,63 miles to 
a large town, with a ftone foftj belonging to 
Runo Kow Powa'r. To the fouth-weft of the 
town is a Hne lake. The road in general good, foil 
redUilh or iron coloured. 

« 

March 17 .~r.]MARCHEi> ]Sr E, l6,5§ miles, to 
$fjqfheer, a pretty large town, belonging to Sindiah^ 
and tinder the management of Appah KiHANdby 
Raw, whofe aumil rcljdcs here. The road lies acrofs 
levewl low ridges of lulls, and is in general full of lit¬ 
tle ftones. The foil of a rally iron colour, very lit¬ 
tle cultivation. . ' 

March 16.—^Marchko N 17 -^ W, 14,5 miles, to 
Pftnhva^ a town belonging to Tuckojek Holcar, 
whole aumil relidcs here. Koad good. Soil black and 
ipongy, like the moil of Malava^ but little cultivated. 
'J'he diftri(?l dependent on this town yields one lack of 
rupees annually. 

March iq.^Marched N 20^ W, 16,91 miles to 
The road and foil, on this day’s march, much 
the fame as yefterday. A good deal of Joodr ftubblc 
by the road lide, and feme wheat, now ripe. 

Sooni'J is a town of confidcrable extent, 'of a fquare 
form, and encloled with a Hone wJill.’ Two broad 
Irreets crols one another, at right angles, in the mid¬ 
dle of the town, which is the Chowk. There are 
thirty-two villages in this'pergunnah, which is held as 
a jageer by K,iiand£y Raw Powak, the elder bro- 
of Ki’ng Raw Appaii. 

Ma^'ch 21Marched N 4| E,l6,05 milesto Julmee. 
Road in general good. Palled the Hove river,*and two 
rullahs. The ford of the firft, being very Itony, is 
difficult. Soil black. Much cultivation of wheat and 
poppy. Julmee is a pretty large village, which 
was affigned by tJic Peshwa, as a jageer, to 

' Narjooibe- 






Nahojee-Goj^bish, formerly dewsa to the foubahdar 
HoLCAE. / Sincethc death of Karoojee it has been 
held by Holcar himfelf. Several villages, between 
Sootiel and this place,* belong to the rajah of Kotah, 


March 22.^— Marchkp N 5j W, 15,56 miles, to 
Muckundra. lioad in general good; only, near the 
villages of Jfcah and Tclakhairee, it lies over a ftra- 
tum of date, which is very flippery. A good deal 'of 
poppy is cultivated near thofe villages. A begah, they 
lay, yields about five feers of opium. MJickundra is 
a fmall village, lituated in a valley, nearly circular* 
about three quarters of a mile in diameter, furtounded 
by very fieep hills, and only accelfible by an opening 
to the fouth, and another to the north; each of which 
is defended by a Hone wall and a gate. At thefe 
gates aj-e polled chokeydars, belonging to the rajah 
of Koiah. This is tlie only pafs, within many miles, 
through a ridge of moutains, which extends to the 
eail and weft, dividing the province of MdJava from the 
dillridl called Ilaroutee^ or country of the tribe Hara, 
The water here is got from a large howhyt or well 
faced with ftone. It is faid, by the natives, to be of a 
hurtful quality; and that ftich as drink it for the firft: 
time are liable to fevers. Chundkhairee^ where at this 
Icafon of the year is a laige market for horfes and 
other cattle, is diftant from this place feven cofs to 
the eaftward. 


Manh 23.— Marched N 36| W, 17 miles, to 
Vuchpahdr, The pafs through the hills was narrow 
and llony; the road alrerwards good. Near Puch- 
ptthdr pafled over a bed* of Schi/tus^ in ftrata inclined 
to the horizon. The country rather thinly culti¬ 
vated ; a good deal of grafs by the road fide. 

f 

March 24.—Marched N 18| W, 8,64 miles, to 
Anandpoor^ a fmall village, near which is a large 
tank, with a ftone wall, and buildings on the bank 

' 9f 
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ofittv Road good,.^ tl^^gh a jiingloi of pjafs»* and 
oth«r ilirubs^ Soil of a reddiih colour: little cultiva-' 
non. Clofc to Anandpoff the road rufts over a liratum 
of 

l2’5',-‘-MARCHEt) N 8| B, 5 , 17 , miles, and 
encamped in a tope, among gardens, near the city 
of Kotah, Road in gener^ good ; in lbnie parts a 
Rratntn of Schijlus. This city is pf cOnfiderable extent, 
of’an irregular oblong form, enclofed withr< a ftone 
vtilji and round hallions. It contains many good Hone 
houfes, befides i’everal handfome public edifices. Tlie 
palace of the rajah is an elegant Itmdture. The Hreets 
are paved v/ith Itone. It has, on the welt, the river 
Chuinbuly and on the north-edff, a lake, fmooth and 
clear as cryftal, which, on two fides is banked with 
ilone, and has, in the middle, a building, called 
Jug-mimdiily which is confecrated to religious purpofe?* 
Near the ^north-eafl angle of the city, and only fe- 
paTated’ the lake by the breadth of the road, is 
the Cketrec or maufoleum of one of the Rajahs. It is 
a handfome building ; the area on which it ftands is 
excavated, fo as to be Icvcral feet lower than the level 
of the country; and paved with ftone. In front of 
the building are placed feveral flatues of horfes and 
elephants hewn out of Hone. 

,V 

To the fouth of the city, about three furlongs 
beyond the wall, is a place, confecrated to the cele¬ 
bration of Ram’s vidlory at Lankuy on the t>uf- 
Jerahy or 10th of Kconar Sukulpejh. There is a 
Iquare terrace of earth, raifed about two feet above 
the ground, and at a little diitance to the fouth, an 
earthen wall, with a few round baftions. Behind this, 
in a recumbent pofture, is an enormous ftatue of earth, 
which reprefents the daemon Kawoon, On the day 
above named, all the principal people aflemble at this 
terrace, on which, fome guns are drawn up. Their 
fire is direded againli the earthen wall, and continues 

* Butea Pmdafa, hoxs. /arf. PI. Vol. I, No, 21, 

« • 

# 


till 
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11 that is breached, and the image of Rawooh defaced 
1 demoUfhed. 


The revenue of Kotuhxs thirty lacks of rupees ; out 
f which is paid, though not regularly, a tribute of 
wo lacks yearly to Sind r ah, and as much to Hol- 
;au. The prefent Rajah is named Ummeid Sing. 
iis uncle, who was his immediate predccellbr, was 
.ffaflinated about twenty or twenty- five years before, 
)y his Dewan Zalim Sing, a Rajpoot of the tribe 
fhala. He feized, andftill retains the adminiflration; 
laving left nothing but the name and pomp of Rajah, 
o the prefent incumbent. The Rajah’s family is of the 
ribc Hiira, 


WE halted here two days, which were employed 
n receiving and paying vifits ; and on the 28th marched 
N2t^E, {),2g miles, toGoumiuch. The road good, 
but the bed of the Chumhuly which we forded at Gow~ 
much, was Honey, uneven and flippery. This is a 
fmall village, dependent on Fatan, from which it is 
diftant one cofs. Fatan contains fome confiderable 
buildings, eredled by the Rajahs of Boomlee, \iz. a 
palace, and a temple dedicated to Veeshnoo. It is 
the heail of a pergunnah, containing forty-two villages, 
and belongs half to Sindiah and half to Holcar. 


Afauh 2g. — -Marched N 43 W, g,G miles, to 
Teehree, a village belonging to Sindiah, dependent 
on Fatan. Road good. Soil grcyifh. A good deal 
of jungle by the road fide. 


March 30. — Marched N 56-|- W, 11,2 miles, to 
Foondee. Road in general good, but broken ground 
On both lides of it. In fome places Honey. Little 
cultivation, much jungle. 

Vox. VI, E The 
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The town of Boondee is filuatecl on the fonthefly 
tleclivity of a long range of hills, which runw," nearly 
from call to weft. Tl'he palace of the Kiijah, a large and 
maflv building of ftone, is about half way up ; .and 
a kind of ftone fortilication runs to the top of the 
hill. The pafs, through the hill, lies to the caftward 
ot the town, and is feeured by a gate, at each end. 

The Kajah, named Bi-snuN Sing, of the tribe 
iJam, is aged nineteen or. twenty. Ilis family and 
that of AohiJiy are nearly related. l’'hat of Booi.dee 
is the elder branch, and was formerly tiie ehiet, in 
point of power : but its poflVftions hut e been reduced, 
by the irruptions ottYn: JSluhralias^ and encroachments 
of the Kotah iamily, to the revenue of fix lacks; of 
wliich even a fourth part, or chout, is paid to the 
'Mahraftns \ one half to Sinoiah, and the other half 
to IIolcar. 

March 31.— Marched north, 10,!28 miles, to 
DitUana, a pretty large village in tlie diftritft of 
Buundee. Road in general good. Soil grey and light: 
very dufty: little cultivation. Much jungle, con- 
fifting chiefly or Valdju (Biitea frondofa), Bobool 
(Mhnofa nihtica). Cared or Teantcc (a Ipecies ot 
Caffarii), and Jarid (Adenarithera aaileala, of J^odtor 
Roxburgh, deferibed by him in the Ajiatick Re- 
fearches, Vol. IV, under the name of Pro/ofts 
aculeaia).* 

April 1 .— Marched N 69 E, XoDoogarcc, a pretty 
large village belonging to Boondee, It is nearly fur- 
rounded with hills, and has, to the weli-ward, an 
extenfivc lake. - the bank, where it joins to the 
village, is an of the Rajah, on a pretty high 

lull; and on tllp^remity of a promontory, that runs 
Tiito the lake, ism temple confecrated to Ma'hadko. 
Great part of the road on this day’s march lay o^'er 
Schijlusy the flrata, of which were nearly vertical: 

* Vrojops jpicigera. Roxb. Ind, PI. VoJ. I, No, 03. 

and 
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and numerous little peices of quartz lay fcattered on 
die ground. 

« 

In th*e lake, with its leaves floating on the water, 
grows a fpecigs of MenyantheSf here called Toorein or 
Teeptce. The hills round the edge of the lake are 
compofed of Schi/lusy difpofed in the fame vertical 
llrata as that on the road. The promontory that runs 
out into the lake, has a vein of quartz running acrofs 
it. On thefe hills, I found the Ilees (Camparis Seprn-^ 
ria), the Hinguta (a new gentis of the order De- 
candria Monogynia, which has been defcribcd by 
Do61;or Roxburgh, under the Hindu name Garu), 
and the Evolvulus which I formerly obfcrved to 
abound on the hills of Dholporej Gual'm'^ and 
Ditieah, 

Aprils —Marched N 62 ^ E, 12,42 miles, to 
Bahmcn-gaungj a village enclofed by a mud w'all, 
with baflious. It belongs to Aheliah Bai. Road 
over the fame verl ical oblique flrata of ^chijlus as 
yeftcrday; with fimilar little pieces of quartz, fcat- 
tercd on the furface. Little cultivation. Low foreft, 
chiefly the Butea-ft^omh/fu by the road flde. 

Aprils . —Marched N 25 E, 10,8 mlies, to 
Oomdra. The road pretty good : little cultivation, 
and not much jungle; but a dry plain, in which the 
foil is grey, and very dully. 

This is a large town, funounded by a wall, partly 
of mud, and partly of llone. Within the flone euclofe 
is a haudlbme houfc of the Rajah. Round both w^alls 
runs a ditch. Tim Raw or Rajah is of the tribe 
Nirooka, and a feudatory of the Rajah, of Jynagur. The 
prefeut one, named Bheem Sing, is only twelve or 
fourteen years of age. The tribute paid to Jynagur is 
35,000 rupees to the Sircar, and 5,000 to the oflicers 
of government. 

E2 A3 
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• 

' As we are nOw entered on the territories dependant 
on Jayunagar. or Ambher, fome account may naturally 
be expedled of the family, which for a long Series of 
ages has held dominion over them. The following 
particulars reft on the itulliority of Xavjku de Silva 
tiie confidential fervant of the prelent -I{ajah. 


The tribe of Bajputs to which this family belongs, 
is named Cuchwaha, and is of the ^itryabans, or 
children of the Sun; being defeended from Rama, 
the celebrated Rajah ol Ayodhya. 


Rama had two fons, one named Loh, the other 
Cu'su ; the defcenclants of Loii are named Bun-Gc''- 
JKK, and the decendants of Cu'sh, Cuchtvuha. From 
Cu'sii, the Jayatiagar chronologers reckon 210 Rajahs, 
in fucceflion, to Pkit^hi-Raj, who fucceeded to the 
mufnud of Ambhcr in ^umbut or A. D. 1502; 

and died in Sumhut 1584? having reigned twenty-four 
years, eight months, and twenty days. 


Prtt,hi-Raj had eighteen fbns. 

1. BjIia'iiamul, who fucceeded him. 

2. Bhi'm, eftabliftied the- Raj or Nirwir. 

3. Sa'ncaj'i who h\x\\iSa»ganir,') 

A . Raimul, [ Thefc four left no 

.5. Bhi'm-paT, j defeendants. 

6. MuctajI, j 


To the remaining twelve fons, PeiTjHi-Raj, to 
avoid the contention which he forfaw was likely to 
happen after his death; affigned, in his lifetime, 
portions of territory, which defeended to their oft- 
Ipring, and are called the twelve chambers^ {Cutjiri) 
of the houfc of Cuchwaha, 


The 
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«. . ■ names of thefe Ions, of tiie fRiliilics defeended 
fsoffi m, of their dillii<5fs and their prefent chiefs, 
togeth ivith the number of troops, they can furnilh, 
are as fqjlow : . 


Si)a*s of ■ 

Pbit,ui-Haj. 


his Son Nat,HA,^ 
PVAlNMULy 

[UGNfAl,, ^ 

ills Sou CUNGAHy S 
ijlJAnUN- 


ChaTEKCHOJi 

iiuLBHunPfn 


15 l\tU'Sl-PrYR\OCR 
I b SkamiN'Das, 
r 7 PuHTAB-SlNG, 

liJ 'Kam*Sikc. 


hat biiwatf 

Pu/innuloutf 

Cmi^areutf Anciently Jam/wwr ^ •. eoA 3 

mvr^Bujpoof, S ?and Paiiar^Sinc. 

Tiija!outf Anciently Nibaiab, i , «1 c 

m^yS^mUcra, f i,M«rCuAPAN.SivG. 

' Conuta, i ,600 ^Murs Mm., 

CbiiUrbbcjoutt ^ncientjy Banarj 7 y uhin- inc, 

t 1 M-ur^n xc-hiso. 


Forcf in 

Didrlbl or Cut^brU hcrs< ^ 


Pfitenl Cintfs. 



Samut, 

Anciently hbum* 
wah; now Bunbeia 


10,000 Rawul Imdrh-Siko. 


,, ^ 2>O0i3 T,bakur Beiri-Sai. 


Bidbbtiddrvut, /Ijrovlf 

Ca!ian<futf Caliewar, 


Z ,000 Tthalur C'rsuL SiKC. 

« 000 i Uw.NJir-. 

7'5ts6 of Cbaab: 

41,000 . 


His descendants were seitled in the zillaJv of Ajmer 
about -h'-se descendants were Furxut- J£X,’:,r 3 ^: 

Sivu and others m Ninotr, . . 

Distrirt Babila Sdu«, Cut b.a 


t 

but" to complete tlie number of chambers, four otJier 
tribes have been adopted in their room. 



Families, 


Gopawat^ 
linlbi erputa, 
^ ubjriWtpuia ^ 
Cumibani, 


Dyintls. 

’ Force, 

Prefent Chiefs, 

Mahar^ 

IVangobt 

BeiJiTt 

Banjkabnas 

41 mo 
2,000 
2,000 
7,000 
5,000 

57,000 

Rawul Bukhtawur Sing. 
Tfbakur Gulab-Sing, 
Ragout Huky-S)n«, 

TJjakiir Padam-Sing. 

* 1 ► ^ 


• 

But the whole families defeended from the Rajahs of , ' 
Amhher, are in number fifty-three; of whjeh the prin¬ 
cipal (belides thofe already enumerated) are j 

E 3 Raja'u’ut^ 
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Hajanvuti of which fami- 
ly is the prefent Rajah. 

They aje the delcendants 
of the Rajah Man-Sing, 
and were at firft diRin- 
guiflied by the nanqe of 
Man-fttigout, — .r— 

Sekhmjut, — — 

Jfiruca, — —. -~- 

Uatnirdeka Maibftni, &c. 

The fucceflion tlie Rajahs of Amhlier from Pnix,-* 
Hi-RAJ to the prefent time, is as follows; 

Prit,hi-Raj ^ A. D. 1503 

Bh ARAM Ul, 

Bhugwunt-das 
Man-Sing 
5 JuGUT-SiNG 

* ^ I • 

Maha-Sing 
Jey Sing 1 
Ram Sing 
Kishen Sing 
10 Bishen Sing 

Jey Sing II lurnamed Sewayj was feated on 
the viufnud in Suinhut 1750, the 10 th of Phah 
gun Krijhen Vucfii\ and died in Sumbut 1800, 

IsHRi Sing 

Madu Sing 

Frit, HI Sing 

15 PuRTAB Sing, 

From Prit,hi-Raj . to the prefent time, being a period 
of 295 years, we have fifteen reigns, giving 19 * years 
to each reign. If we allow the fame length to 

each 
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'f the reigns from Cush the fon of R\ma, to 
l^Ri Raj ; we lhall place Cusu about the year 
2tj2S before Christ* 

i 

Next ckvj our tents were fent on, but flopped at a 
fort named ntimpoora, diflant lix miles. Tliis for- 
iiKTly belonged to the Rajah of JynagUKy and was by 
him afliguecl to the prieft of Mobunl Jograj ; but 
at the lettlemcnl made in 1791 with TucKoJUi: 
IIoLCAK, tliis fort, with a territory of Oo,000 rupees 
was ceded to him. It ftill remained in his pofleliion, 
and the command of it was entrufted to a Sekh, named 
Kirpal-vSing. This man, hearing that we were 
going to the camp of 'Gopad*Bhow, the general of 
biNDiAJt, with whom Holcau was then in a 
flate ofa(^tual hoftility, arrcfletl our tents. No argu¬ 
ment could prevail with him to rclcafe them, till a 
letter was fent to IIoLCAR, who was encamped at no 
great dillancc. He exprefled great difplealure at the 
evmduft. of Kirpal-Sjng, and difpatched or 

meflenger, with orders lo attend our camp, and give 
peremptory orders to all his aumiis, that none fliould 
prefume to give us molcllation. 

The obflacle to our journey being thus removed, 
we marched on the eighth of Jlpril, N 47 E, 13,75 
miles, to Bunvarahy which belongs to a Tyhahiry 
named Bickfrmajeet, of the family a re¬ 

lation and tributary of the Kajah of 3ynagnr. This 
is a mud fort, with round baftions and a ditch. 

\ 

April 9 .—Marched N 39| E, 9,3 miles, to 
IBhdugiimnt-gtirhy a village lituated at the foot of a 
hill, and having <1 fiiiall fort, or watch-tower, on the 
top of the hill. It is licld liy a Bajpoot Tyhahiry named 
Arhey-Sing, and is dependant on the diftridt of 
liintiml'our, .or the new city Madhoo-poory which 
is five or fix cofs caflward. Road flony ; in many 

E 4 part a 
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parts the fame perpendicular and oblique ftr^ta of^ 
Schijlus as in foine of the former marches. Very little 
cultivation near the road fide, but a good deal of low 
jungle. Here I found, in confiderable quantity, theM- 
niofus cinerea, confpicuous by its pink^ and yellow 
flowers. It is the fame fpecies that was found by Mr. 
Bruce, in Abyjfirna, under the name of Ergetty 
Dimmo, or bloody Ergett, in allufion to wdiich he 
propoics to call it Mimofa Sanguinea. The wood is 
laid to be very firong and durable. 

April 10 . — ^Marched N 321 E, 10 ,q4 miles, to 
Khetmecy a pretty large village, fur rounded with a 
ftone wall, belonging to Scorejmul, of the tribe 
Rajain'iilf whofe chief place of refidence is at Sowar, * 
diftant nine cols towards the foutli-wefl:. Road in 
general .good, but very heavy fand for half a mile, 
in the bed of tlie river Baids. No cultivation, except 
a few fields dole to the village. 

April W. —Marched N 40^ E, fi,R4 miles, to 
Malania, a mud fort, with a double wall, round baf- 
tions, anda ditch. It belongs to the T./w/’oor Bkiree- 
SAL of Jehclaia, which is laid to be about fifteen cofs 
off. Jynagur is reckoned from hence twenty-eight or 
thirty cois,,Rinlimhour eight cofs, and the new city three 
cofs farther, in the fame diredion. Road good: the firfl: 
part faiuly; afterwards a blackilh foil; now in ftubble. 

12.— Marched N 6oE, 18,3p miles, to 
Amergurh, a finall village, with the remains of a fort, 
now in ruins. It was part of the jaghecr of Dow let 
Kam (fince dead), the minifier of Jynagur, Road 
fandy, near the end much broken ground. 

For the dircdlion of future travellers, it is necefiary 
to^|:mark, that by the mifinformation of our guides, 
wc'lvere led to Amergurh, which is out of. the flraight 

road 
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KhooJh~hdl-giirh. By.Hopping at Batiahh^ 
Met Tw, or Mutchifoor, either of. which villages 
Was as large, ana feemed as well able to fopply our 
warjts as ^mergurh, we fhould have avoided the broken 
ground, fhortened the whole diftance, and divided 
it more equally. 

April in.— Marched N 71 E, Smiles, to Khoojh- 
hdl-gitrh, a mud fort with double wall, round bahions, 
and a ditch ; it belonged to Dowlet Kam, whole 
fecontl fon Hir Nahrain was then reliding here ; it 
w'as built by Khoosh-haeeh-ram, the elder brother 

of Do w L E T K AM, Road Ian d y. 

/ * * 

April 14.— Marched N 34 E, 11 miles, to Vcelau- 
{loh, a large village (laid to contain 1000 houles) be¬ 
longing to JoGRAj Mahu'nt. a cheelah of Ins was 
living hbre in charge of it. Road to-day fmooth : 
firll part fandy, aftervvards a firm clay. The corn ail 
got in. 

. \ 

Jynagnr is reckoned thirty cofs from hence, to the 
weftward ; Caroidy eight cofs, about Fi S E ; Khorjh- 
hdl-gurh five cofs, and FLlndoun. leven cofs. 

April 15 .— Marched N 6l E, 17>12 miles to 
Knuloun^ which has been a large city, and hill con¬ 
tains pretty extenfivc buildings ; but, from the depre¬ 
dations of the Mahrattas, is now very thinly inhabited. 
It belonged to Doweet Ram, the fon of vvJiol'e ma • 
ternal uncle was refiding here. Road iii general good ; 
about half way, palled tlie dry bed of a river, which 
was deep land. Much foreft, elpecially in the lirlt 
half of the road. Little cultivation. 

» 

April 16. — Marched N 49 E, 0,4 miles, toSnrmt 
a large’village lurrounded with a mud wall, and having 
within it a fquare mud fort, with tiouble wall aiui 
ditch, It belongs to Buey Sing or Buey Nact. of 

• • . t 
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\h^ Suhdnoiit, Road good: much jungle: iittle 
cultivation : fandy foil. ' 

April 17 ,—Marcim'.d N 49 E, 11,42 milcs,^to J5i- 
anUf wliich lias been a large city, and included Agra 
among its dependencies. The town is ftrll confidera- 
able, and contains many large ftone houfes; it was 
formerly the relidencc of a powerful Kajah, named 
Buev-pal, of the tribe from whom the pre- 

fent family of Carouly is defeended. But his principal 
city and fort was on the top of the adjoining hill, and 
the prefent town, was only a fuburb. The whole 
ridge of the hill is covered with the remains of large 
buildings, among which the moft remarkable is a fort, 
called Bijey-inuuder, containing a high pillar of ftone, 
called Bhecm-lat, or the Tealce or oilman’s lat or ftaif. 
This pillar is confpiciums at a great cliHance. The 
town and diftridt now belong to IIamjeet Sing, the 
Rajah of Bhirtpoor. This piincc is the fon of the ce¬ 
lebrated Soon ej-mul, head of tJjc once powerful na¬ 
tion of the Jdis. Having rendered elfential fervice to 
SiNDiAH, about the time of his entrance into Hin~ 
(cJnJhm, he has been treated with more indulgence than 
mod of the native princesj and his poflellions are Hill 
conlidcrable, including three large forts, viz. Dergy 
Bhirtpoor, :md Conihliire. 

■ Apr}] IS.—Marcitki) N 68|- E, 9,G‘2 miles, to 
Rfidaojoul, a village belonging to the fame Rajah. 
Road good, and the country in a good Hate of culti¬ 
vation. 

t _ _ 

Aprihg. —Marched N 62 E, 9,.56 miles, to Kamia, 
a village alfo belonging to Bhirtpoor. Road good: 
country cultivated. 

April 20 .—Marched N E, 9,59 miles, to 
Futtehpoor-t^ieri. i-load good: country well culti¬ 
vated. A range of Hony hills for a good part of the 
w^ay, clofc on the left. When we approach near to 
Fuitehpoor, many ruins of tombs on the left. 

Futtehpoor 
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t-hpoor is enclofed with a high ftone wail, of 
• great -jctent, built by the Emperor Akbeh. The 
fpace within docs not appear to have ever been nearly 
lillt‘-d«\vith buildings, and the part now inhabited is but 
an in confiderable village. This I'pace is divided by 
a hilly ridg^, of confiderable elevation, which runs near¬ 
ly trcin S W by W to N£ by E, and extends beyond 
the enclohire, four or five mile? on each fide. Thefe 
hills are compofeil of a greyifh (lone, and have>fup- 
plied the materials of which the city wall is built. 

Near the center of the enclofure, on the moft ele- 
X'ated parr of the rock, is built the tomb of ShahSb- 
niM Ckeestee; by the efficacy of whofe devotion, 
tlie h'mprefs of Akber, after remaining for feveral 
years Iwren, became pregnant; and bore a fon; who, 
in lionoiir of the faint, was named Selim; and, on 
mounting the tlirone of llimhijiauy aflumed the title of 
Jehanoeer. The approach to this maufoleum irre- 
liltibJy imprefles the mind of a fpedlator with the fen- 
falions of fublimity. The gate a noble gothic arch, 
in a reiftangular fereen of majeftic elevation, ftands on 
the brow of the hill tow'urds the fouth. To this, you 
afeend, by a flight of ff:eps,the uppermoft of which, bc* 
ing equal in length to the breadth of the fereen, every 
one, in delcending, is enc.reafed, by the breadth of a 
Itep. 'I'hus the whole forms half the fruftum of a py¬ 
ramid, the magnitude and fimplicity of which, com¬ 
pared witli the rugged furface of the rock, improves the 
grandeur of the profpedl. From the top of this gate, 
the view of the furrounding country is extenlive, and 
highly diverfified. The maufoleum at yigra, at the 
dittance of twenty-three miles, is dittindtly feen. 

By this gate, you enter iuto a fquarc court, of 4-10 
feet, within the walls. All around is a wide verandah, 
containing ranges of cells, for the accommodation of 
Purveithes. In the center, is a fquarc building, of 
white marble, the lides of which are beautifully cut into 

lauice.-work. The lide of this, meafured within, is 

forty- 
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ibrt^-fix feet. The verahdah’ls abotitfifteen feet btdad, 
on every lide; and in the center is a fmall '^Ilgfenber, - 
ivhich contains the tomb; a neat farcophagus, enclofed 
with a fcreen of lattice,d marble, inlaid v^ith mother of 
pearl. The delicacy of the workmanfhip renders this an 

object of exquifite beauty. '' 

‘ / ' . ■ 

t * 

iMMEniATEnv to the weftward of this, on the fame 
ridge, is an ancient palace of Akber. It is a rude 
buildings of red ftone; and, of fo irregular a form, as 
not to be eafily defcribed. In one fquare cfturt, the 
pavement is marked with fquares, in the manner of tlie 
cloth ufed by the Indians, for playing the. gauu' railed 
■Pacheefs: Here it is faid Akber ufed to play at this 
game; the peices being repreienled by teal p.erfons. 
On one fide,of the court is a little Iquare artaittrirnt, 
in the center of which ftands a pillar; - iupporiing a cir 
tnlar chair of fione, at the height of cue ifory. I'lie 
■ ^cefs to it is, by narrow ways of fione Iiollovvcd out, 
'hke troughs, which extend, from the four lldr-s of the 
apartfnent, to the chair. Here the Emperor uled to fit, 
smd direA the moves of the people who roijrefcuted 
the peices, in the game above mentioned. Near to 
this, on the plain below, is a little circular tower, plant¬ 
ed thick on all fides, and from top to bottom, with ele¬ 
phant’s teeth; and terminated above, with a cupola, 
under which, it is faid, the king ufed to fit, to view 
the ^onibats of elephants. 


; BeiIkO now within a forced march of the conclufion 
of our journey, we marched a little after midnight 
(N 7'7 PI, 22,42 miles), and next morning, ‘April 21 , 
arrived at the maufolum of Mumtaza Zemans. at 
Agra ; having been exactly fourteen months, 

ADDENDUM TO THE NOTE, PAGE 8. 

Such was the infonna.ion obtained by the leai’ned prefident; 
but Mr. CjxLcuuisT, w}H)fe diligent refearches.into Hinduf- 
tuni philology.have irilinite merit (preface the. dictionary, p. • 
xwdii,) on the authority of Goolzaar Ibraheem aferibes 
tlii.s litlle pooiu to Mkku Qumur-ood’-Dken a native of- 
D*.f//, \vhU was a!ivc A. 11. iiyfi (A. D. 1781). 
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III. 


An ACCOUNT of the INHABITANTS of the 
I>OGaY ISLANDS, Jyhig off SUMATRA.— 
Bv JoiTN Crisp, Efq. 


t ^ 

A T a period when fo many important voyages .nf 
difeovery have been receritly efFeftcd,'and foclj 
various new countries and new races of men made 
known, the account will, probably, appear too trivial, to 
excite attention of eitherthe merchant,' the poIitlcia|i, 
or the philofopher. There is however, one. cjr* 
cumftance refpedling the inhabitants of the Naffauo^ 
Eo^gy iflaiids, which lie off the Weft coaft of Sumatroi 
which may be confidered as a curious fa<ft in the hiftpty 
of man, and as fuch, not unworthy of notice, F^rdin 
the proximity of .the 

pe<ft to them, 

Ihpuld,>B§tnr^jl^' ; their ihhabif^ts to 

feeiia fet of p^s^ie^pHgihaliy^ from-the 

'ttbek,' and look for fpme affinity , in their language 
and manner*; but, to bur no Ihiall fiirprize, we hoi a 
. pee of mep.^' whblje language is , totally different, and 
■il|hore ou0:bms:and habits of life indicate a very diftipift 
pri^h, ar^ bci^ a linking refemblance to thofe of,'t^e 
iinhabiriints of the late difeovered iflands in the 
• Taciffck Ocean. It was a confufed idea of this cir- 
.Cian^ahce which firft excited my curiofity, and in¬ 
duced a defire to make a more minute inquiry into the 
hiftory of thefe people than hath hitherto been eftefted; 
for, wotwitbftanding the vicinity of thefe iflands to 

an 
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a circular inch, will express the weight of the at¬ 
mosphere on the piston of the cylinder, which is 
therefore the power of the engine, and answers to 
P in the former case. And by an easy computation, 
if /'represent the depth of the pit in fathoms, it 
will be found that 2 f will nearly express the 
weight of the water in pountls, which is to be raised 
through a given .space, by the pow'er of the cylin¬ 
der, and Avhich therefore answers to x. Now in the 
usual theorems that have been deduced for ascer¬ 
taining the difTerent values of c, f, and p, ac^ and 
2/?y'liave been made C(iual to each other, so that 
the weight and power must have been supposed in 
equilibrio, which is never the case. But let us al¬ 
low the weight of \\niter in the pump to be overcome 
by the superior weight of the atmosphere in the cy¬ 
linder the moment the steam is condensed, and then 
the case becomes precisely the same as when the 
weight P is suspended at one end of the lever; and 
like that %vcig]it tlie atmosphere will descend with 
an accelerated motion, and raise the column of wa¬ 
ter at the opposite end. 


Now since the value of P is here given in terms 
of c the diameter of the cylinder, it v ill be necessary 
to substitute another quantity for t in the general 

equations. Let then be cejual d: 

then P-i-^ ()~t ; and therefore the equation^ 

and become %/£?+ 


2 Vd+d^-V-d and V respective- 

ly ; and by putting 2/jy'for and r/c* for P', wc 

shall then have -1- Qadd^'^-d^ — «c’ — d 

for a general equation when the clfect is greatest 


after a given time, and < 2 py - ^t 

when the effect is greatest after passing through a 
given space; and from which equations may be de¬ 
duced the following values of c, p, and J] viz. 


When 
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channel. lile lying at anchor, we could plainly dif~ 
eern the"', . land of Sumatra. In the llrails are feat' 

tered fc . fmall iflands, cacli of which conlifts 
of ojieknr.ienfe rock, and which probably was origi¬ 
nally connc,(5led with the main illands. The face of 
the country is rough and irregular, confifting .of high 
hills or mountains, of fudderi and Iteep afeent; and 
the whole appearance of fuch illands, in common with 
Sumatra^ bears llrong marks of feme powerful convul- 
lion of nature. The mountains are covered with trees 
to their xunimits, among which are found fpecies of 
excellent timber; the tree called by the Malays Bin- 
taugoor^ and which on the other India is called Pohoon 
abounds here. Of this tree are made mails, and 
fome are found of fufficient dimenlions for the lower 
mall of a firft rate Ihip of war. During my Itay here 
which was about a month, I did not difeover a lingle 
plant which we have not on Sumatra. The fago ^ee 
growing in plenty, and conllitutes the chief article of 
food to the inhabitants, who do not cultivate rice ; the 
cocoanut tree and the bamboo, two rnoft ufeful plants, 
are found here in great plenty. They have a variety 
of fruits, common in thefe climates, lltch as man- 
golleens, pine-apples, pluintains, Buah, Clmpah^ &c. 
The woods in their prefent Irate are impervious to man; 
the fpecies of wild animals which inhabit them are 
but lew ; the large red deer, fome hogs, and fcveral 
kinds of monkey arc to be found here, but nei¬ 
ther buftaloes, nor goats ; nor are thefe Ibrells in- 
felled, like thole of Sumatra, with tigers or any 
other beall of prey. Of domcllie poultry, there is 
only the common fowl, which probobly has been ori¬ 
ginally brought from Sumatra: But pork and lilh con- 
llitute the favourite animal food of tlie natives. Fifh 
are found here in conliderablc plenty and very good. 
Oh the reefs of coral, which extend Irom the Ihore, 
and are frequently dry at low water, arc found various 
kinds of fhell filh, but I did not difeover any which 
I had reafon to fuppofe uncommon. The Ihell of a 
large fpecies of mutihs, marked like Sielra, is fre¬ 
quently 
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qucntly picked up on the Ihprc of thefe ihands, anctt 
having been informed that ohe of thele fhcll, "With its 
tifli’iu it would be acceptable at home,’I oflered the 
natives their own terms to procure me o» ’'v.t they 
all alfured me that it was abfolutely out of i, .ir power 
to comply widi my wiflies; that the Ihell^s frequently 
driven on the thore, but always empty ; that it comes 
from the fea, and is not to be found on the rocks, and 
that no one on thedfland had ever feen one on the 
ifland had ever feen one of the Ihells in the ftate I re¬ 
quired. 

. t 

I FOUND here fpecies of cockle, the fliell of which 
was enclofed in the moft folid kind of coral rock ; the 
aperture of the rock was fufiicient to permit the fhell 
of the cockle to open in fome degree, but two Imall 
to permit removing it without breaking the rock. 
Having found them of different fizes, and it being 
a fpecies of the Kcemoo which grows to a very large 
hze, it fhould leem that the cavity of the rock en- 
creafes as the fifh grows If, according to Mr. Hun-- 
tbjr’s theory, the animal has a power of abforbing 
part pf its own fhell, this power may perhaps extend 
to the rock which contains it, and whofc fub fiance is 
of a fimilar nature. 

Near the entrance of the ftraits of See Cochup o^ 
the northern ifland, are a few hdufes inhabited by 
fome Malays from Fort Marlbrough, the place is called;, 
Toongoo; thefe people refide here for the purpofe ot 
building large boats, called Chuneahs, the timber and 
planks for which are found clofe at hand. Among 
thefe Malays I found one intelligent man, who had 
relided two year.s at this place, during which he had 
acquired a competent knowledge of the language 
of the natives. I had alfo brought an interpre¬ 
ter with me who fpoke the language fome time 
at Padnng, a Dutch fetUement on the A'Vcft Coalt of 
Samutra^ where he had acquired fome know[edge 
of the Malay tongue; by means of tliefe people 
I was at no lofs for communication with the .natives, 

and 
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and had opportunity of having the accounts 
cfonfirme^ making ufe of the difFerOljt interpreters. 

• 

Th e n of Najfau has probably been given to thefe 
iflands b^ sie Dutch navigator. By the inhabitanfs 
themlelves they afe called Poggy^ and the natives are 
called by the people of Sumatra, Orang Mantawe ; 
this latter is probably from their own language, Man- 
taoo fignifying a man. 

AptER having been two days at an anchor, the na¬ 
tives began to come down from their villages in their 
canoes, bringing fruit of various kinds, and on invita¬ 
tion they readily came on board. The chief of See 
Cockup, a village in the ftraits, was among them, but 
not diftinguifhed from the reft by drels, or dignity of 
demeanor. On coming on board the veflel they did 
not fliew any figns of apprehenfion of embarraflmdnt, 
but exprefled a Itrong degree of curiofity, and a de- 
lire to examine every thing minutely. We prefented 
them plates of boiled rice, which tiiey would not touch 
till it had been previoully tailed by one of our own 
people ; after which they eat it to the laft grdn. 
'J''his circumftance I’ecmed to indicate the ule of poifon 
among them. They behaved while on board with 
much decorum, and did not Ihew the leaft difpolition 
for pilfering, but freely alked for what they law and 
wilhed to poflefs; not expreffing however any ill will, 
when they met with a denial. We made them pre- 
fenfs of beads, fmall looking glafles, Bitmingham 
japanned fnuff boxes, &c. all which were vefy ac> 
ceptdble, as was alfo tobacco, of which they appeal? 
to be very fond ; they ufe it by fmoaking. They ap¬ 
peared to live in great friendIhip and harmony with 
each other, and voluntarily divided among their com¬ 
panions what was given to them. 

After having remained fomehours on board, dur- - 
Vox*. VI. . P 
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ing which time they behaved with much ' quictnefs, 
they returned to their village ; and after thUj we were 
daily villted by many of their canoes, bringing fruit, 
a few fowls, &c. Several canoes came alo/jigfide'the 
vefTel with only the women in them; they^ht firft ex- 
prefled fome apprehenlion at coming on board ; but 
their men far from {hewing any difapprobation, rather 
encouraged them to come into the veflel, and feveral 
ventured up the fide. When in their canoes, the 
women ufe a temporary drefs to {hield them from the 
heat of the fun ; it is made of the leaves of the plan¬ 
tain tree, of Which they form a fort of conical cap, 
and there is alto a broad-piece of the leaf faften- 
ed round their body, over their breafts, and another 
piece round their wailf. This leaf readily fplits, 
and has the appearance of a coorfe fringe. When 
in their villages, the women, like the men, wear 
only a final 1 piece of cloth round their mid¬ 
dle. Among them we obferved fome of a very 
pleafant countenance, with fine expreffive eyes. 
Mr. Bkst, a military gentleman of the eftablifii- 
ment, with whofe company I was favored on this trip, 
went up to one of their villages, attended only by 
the Malay interpreter and a Malay fervant. He was 
received with grpt cordiality and civility, and flald 
two nights at their village. Many of the people had 
never before feen an European^ and with much curio- 
fity examined his drefs, particularly his {hoes. 

During a flay of about a month among them I col- 
ledled the following particulars, refpedling their man¬ 
ners and cuiloms, the truth of which I was careful to 
l;ave confirmed, by making my enquires of different 
peribns, and by the means of different interpreters. 

The inhabitants of Poggy iflands are but few; 
they are dividej^ into fmall tribes, each tribe occupy¬ 
ing a fmall river, and living in one village. On the 
northern Poggy are feven villages, of which Cockup 
is the chief; on the foutheni Poggy are five. The 
whole number of people on tire two ifiands amounts, 

by 
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l;y the b*- v iccoiints I could procure, only to 1400 ; 
the inlar :' /arts of the iflands are uninhabited. Porah 
or idand is inhabited by the fame racdof peo¬ 

ple,‘and ‘ ckid to contain as many inhabitants as the 
two Poggys, • When we conlxdef. the mildncfs of the 
climate, the eafc with which the inhabitants procure 
wholefome nutritive food, and the little rdftraint laid 
on the communication between the fexes, this paucity 
of inhabitants feems to indicate that the period 
when their refidence inthefe iflands commenced, can¬ 
not be very remote. Their houfes are built of bam¬ 
boos and raifed on pofts ; the under part is occupied 
by poultry and hogs, and, as may be fuppofed, much 
filth is colle6ted there. I’he whole of their clothing 
confifis of a piece of coarfe cloth, made of the bark of 
a tree, worn round the waift, and brought acrofs be¬ 
tween the thighs; they wear beads and other orna¬ 
ments about the neck, of which a fmall green bead is 
the moft efteemed : though cocoa-nut trees are in fuch 
plenty, they have not the ufe of oil; and their hair, 
\^hich is black, and might grow long and graceful, is, 
for want of it, and the ufe of combs, In general mat¬ 
ted and plentifully fupplied with vermin, which they 
pick out and eat; a filthy cufiom, but very common 
among favage people. They have a methcl of filing 
or grinding their teeth to a point, which is alfo in ulc 

on Sumatra. 

% 


Their ftature feldom exceeds five feet and a half, 
and many among them fall ftiort of this: fome of them 
are extremely well made, with fine turned limbs and 
expreflive countenances: their colour is like that of 
the Malays^ a liglit brown or Copper colour. The Cttf- 
tom of tattooing or imprinting figures ort the Ikin is 
general among them, of which I fhall fay more pre- 
feritly. 


The principal article of their food is fago, which 
is found in plenty on thefe iflands. The tree, when 
ripe is ciit down, and the’ ptth which forms the fago, 

F 3 taken 
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taken out, and the mealy part feparated from the fi¬ 
brous, by maceration and treading it in a lar^e trough, 
continually fupplied with frcfh water : the rlre^l fub- 
iides and is kept in bags made of a kind of/ruth j *and 
in this Hate it may be preferved for a conlklijrable time. 
When they take it from their (lore for immediate ufe, 
fomc farther preparation of wafhing is necelTary ; but 
they do not granulate, it. One tree will fomettmes yield 
two hundred pt)unds of fago ; vrhen they cook % it is 
put into the hollow joints of a thin bamboo, and roafted 
over the fire. 

Besides this article, they have a variety of nourilh- 
ing plants, fucb as the yam, the fweet potatoe, the 
plaintain, &c. Their animal food confifts of fowls, 
hogs and fifli; fhell fifhthey cat raw. The ufe of 
betel, fo common in the Eaft, is unknown to them, 
and I obferved in many marks of the feurvy in their 
mouths. 

Their arms confift of a bow and arrows. The bow 
is made of the Neebmg tree, a fpecies of palm, which* 
when of a proper age, is very ftrong and elaflic ; the 
ftringi are formed of the entrails of fome animal; the 
arrow is made of a finall bamboo or other light wood, 
headed with brafs, or with another piece of wood fixed 
to the end of the fliaft and cut to a point; thefe ar- 
rt>ws, we were told, are fometimes poifoned. Though 
, grangers to the ufe of feathers to I'tcady the flight of 
the arrowy they nevcrthelefs difeharge it from the bow 
with much ftrength and Ikill. With a mongrel breed 
of dogs, prolwbly procured originally from Sumatra^ 
theyroufe the deer in the woods, which they fometimes 
kill with their arrows ; they alfo kill monkeys by the 
fame means, and eat their flefb. We obferved among 
them a few who were m poflefiion of creefos or Malay. 
daggers. 

f 

Their knowledge of meuls is entirely derived 

from 
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fsom thei * ''v./mmunication With the inhabitants of 
matra. ^ y are Hill llrangers to the ufe of coin of 
any kin^ da metal coat button would be of equal 
Value in 1 - f efteem with a piece of gold of filver coin, 
either of whifth would immediately be hung about the 
neck as an ornament. A fort of iron hatchet or hand¬ 
bill, called parangs is in much efteem with them, and 
ferves as a ftandard for the value of various commodi¬ 
ties, fuch as cocoa nuts, coolit coys, poultry, &c. 

Wk were informed that the different tribes of Or mg 
MantaweevAxo inhabit the ^oggy illands never w^arwith 
each other; to which account w^e could readily give 
credit from the mildnefs of their difpolition. Indeed 
the friendly footing upon which they appeared to live 
one w'ith another was a circumftancc too ftriking to 
efcape our notice ; during our whole, ftay wdth them, 
and while dlftributing various prefents among them, 
we never heard a Angle difpute, nor obferved one angry 
gefture. They however informed us that a feud has 
long fubfifted between the inhabitants of the ^oggy 
iflands, and thofe of fome iftand to the northward, 
whom they called Syhee. Againft thefe people; they 
foinetimes undertake expeditions in their war canoes; 
but it did not appear that they had engaged-in any un¬ 
dertaking of this kind lately. Mr. Best meafured 
one of thefe war canoes, which was preferved with great 
care under a flied; the floor of it was twenty-five feet 
in length, the prow projedted twenty-two feet^ and the 
ftern eighteen, making the whole length fixty-five feet j 
the greateft breadth was five feet, and the depth three 
feet eight inches. For navigating in their rivers and 
the ftraights of See Cockup^ where the fea is as fmooth 
as glafs, they ufe a fmall canoe made from a fingle 
tree, conftru6led with great neatnefs, and thq women 
and young children are extremely expert in the ufe of 
the paddle. 

The religion of this people, if it’ can be faid that 

F 3 ” they 
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they have any, may truly be called the religion of na¬ 
ture. A belief of the exigence of fame po^'/ers more 
than human cannot fail to be excited amonf> tjbe moft 
uncultivated of mankind, from the obfervations of va-' 
rious ftriking natural phoenomena, fuch aft the diurnal 
revolution of the fun and moon ; thunder and light¬ 
ning; earthquakes, &c. &c. nor will there ever be 
wanting among them fome of fuperior talents and cun¬ 
ning who will acquire an influence over weak minds, 
b)'' aflluning to themfelves an intereft with, or a pow'er 
of controuling thofe fuper-human agents; and fiich 
notions conftitute the religion of t he inhabitants of the 
Po^gys. Sometimes a fowl and fomefc mes a hog is fa- 
crificed to avert ficknefs ; to appeafe the wrath of the 
offended power, or to render it propitious to lome pro- 
jedled enterpvize: and Mr. Best w'as informed that 
omens of good or ill fortune were drawn from certain 
appearances in the entrails of the vidtim. But they 
have no form of religious worfhip, nor do they appear 
to have the moft difiant idea of a future ftate of rewards 
and punifliments. They do not practife circumcifion, 

f • 

The mode of difpofing of their dead bears a refem- 
blance to that of the Otalieitans. Very fhortly after 
, death the corpfe is carried to a certain place appropri¬ 
ated for the purpbfe, wijere it is depofitcd on a lort of 

in their language Rati Ak ’i ; it is dreflccl 
with a few beads or fuch ornaments as the perlbn was 
accuflomed'to wear in his life time, and after flrewing 
a few leaves over it, the attendants leave the ground, 
and proceed to the plantation of the deccafed, where 
they fell a few trees of his planting, and return to 
their homes. The corpie is left to rot, and the bones 
fall to the ground. 

Among a people, whofe manners are fo Ample 
whofe wants are fo eaflJy fupplied, and whofe poflef^ 
flons are fo circuinferibed, we are not to look for any 
complex fyftem of jurifprudence : indeed their code 
0^ laws may be comprized in a few lines. 

a 


'J HEIR 
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• Theit -liiefs are but little diftinguilhed from the 
commuiT , either by authority or by property, tlieir 
prevcmin J being chiefly dilplayed at public enter- 
Sainmenti; " which they do' the honours. They hare 
no judicial powers; all difputes are fettled, and criuies 
adjudged, by a meeting of the whole village. 

Inhkkitance is by male defeent; the houfe or 
plantation, the weapons and tools of the father, pafs to 
his male cliildren. Theft, when to a confiderable 
amount, and the criminal is incapable of making refli- 
lution, is liable to be puniflicd by death. 

Murder is punifliablc by retaliation; the mur¬ 
derer is delivered to the relations trf the deccalcd, 
who may put him to death. I was however informed 
thefe crimes arc very rare. 

In marriages, the matter is fettled between the pa¬ 
rents of the young perfons, and when agreed upon, the 
yoting man goes to the houfe of the bride, and takes 
her home ; on this occalion a hog is generally killed, 

and a feafl: made. Polygamy is not allowed. 

« 

« 

In cafes of adultery, where the W'ife is the offender, 
the injured hufband has a right to feize the effects of 
the paramour, and fometimes punifhes his wife by cut¬ 
ting off her hair. When the hufband offends, the 
wife has a right to quit him, and to return to her pa¬ 
rent’s houfe ; but in this ftate of feparation fhe is nht 
allowed to marry another; however, in both thefe'’ 
cafes, the matter is generally made up, and the parties' 
reconciled ; and we were informed that inftances of 
their occurrence were very unfrequent. Simple forni¬ 
cation between unmarried perfons is neither a crime 
nor a difgrace : and a young woman is rather 
liked the better, and more delired in marriage, for 

. F 4 . having 
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having boFne a chiW; fometimes thfy have two or 
three, when, upon a marriage taking place, the chiU 
dren are * left with the parents of their motnet The 
ftate of flavery is unknown to thefe people. ^ 

t 

\ • 

The cuftom of tattooing is general throughout thefe 
iflands. They call it in their language ieetee. They 
begin to ipiprint thefe marks on boys of feven years 
of age, but they only trace at firft a few outlines. 
As they advance in years, and go to war, they fill up 
the marks, the right to which depends on having killed 
an enemy. Such is the account they gave us, 
and it is probable enough that this cuftom may origi¬ 
nally have been intended as a mark of military dif-* 
tin<ftion ; but foch original intention cannot at prefent 
have place, as the marks are common to every indivi¬ 
dual, and wars fcarce occur once in a generation. The 
figures imprinted are the fame throughout, or the va¬ 
riation, if any, is very trifling, excepting that, in 
feme of the young men, the outline only of the broad 
mark on the breaft is traced, but this is filled up as 
they grow older. The women have a ftar imprinteef. 
on each fljoulder, and generally fome fmall marks on 
the back of the hands. Thefe marks are imprinted 
with a pointed infirument, confiftjng of a byafs wire 
fixed perpendicularly into a piece of flick about eight 
incites in length; this piece is ftuck with another fmall 
Jong ftick with repeated, liglit ftrokes. The pigment 
ufed fpr this purpole- is tnade of the- fmoke cofle6T:ed„ 
from A fp^i?s of refin,, which is, mixetl with water ; 
th^ operator takes a fteipi of dried gtafs,. or, a fiui® piece 
and dipph^ the; epd in. the, pigme-nit, traces 
cm the. lkiB( the outline of the figure, with great fteadi- 
nefs and de^torhy; thens, dipping the hsafs poiifin 
tfie- cptnpofip.qn, he- wi^ ve^ quipk and, light 
clriycsjt into the Ikin,, tracing the outline be- 
foi». d.rawn, whiph leaves an.iu.delijblc tTKiylc. Mr- Best 
fufimirted to thp- operation qii his kg, and found jt a.t'n 
ttiudfds with fome pain, 

.Such 
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. Such are the cuftoms and manners of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the PQggy iflands which lie within light of 
Siwtafrg, The many particulars in which they difter 
^rom any fet of inhabitants of the latter iflaiid put it in 
my Opinion beyond a doubt that they are of a different 
origin,' but from whence they came it may not be caly, 
and probably will not be thought of importance, to 
trace. They have no clear tradition to aliift in fuch 
an enquiry. When Mr, Best was at their vil¬ 
lage,' on alking from wlience they originally came, 
they told him from the liin, which he underftood as 
fignifying from the eaftward. 

As the founds which exprefs ideas are arbitrary, and 
it not being probable that people who have never had 
communication Ihould hit upon the fame founds to 
exprefs the fame ideas, affinity in language may be 
confidered as one of the fureft indications of famenefs 
of origin; but even in jud^ng from this criterion, a 
variety of circumftances may render us liable to error. 
1 have however fubjoined a pretty copious fpecimen of 
the language of the J^oggy iflands. 

But another circumflancc, which I think might af- 
lifl; in tracing the origin of thefe people, is the figures 
ufed in tattooing their bodies; for as all the men are 
marked according to the fame pattern nearly, if any 
people Ihould be- difeovered among whom this cuftem 
prevails, and whofe bodies arc tattooed, generally, 
with figures of the fame kind, it would afford'no flight 
prel’umption of a common origin. I have therefore 
accompanied this account with a fketeb of a man imd 
a woman of thele iflands, as alfo a drawing of the iu- 
ftruments ufed in making thefe marks; the execution 
greatly needs an apology; but I am no draughtfman, 
and can only anfwer for tlie exadlnefs with which I 
copied thefe figures. 

I iiA© 
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I HAD intended to have examined the whole chain 
of iflands which lie oft' Sumatra^ andi whjch are in¬ 
habited by very dift'erent fets of people, but a 'numIxT 
of crofs and untoward accidents prevented the 'ac- 
complifliment of my original defign. 


SPECIMEN OF THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE POGGY ISLANDS. 


One 

Sarah 

Teeth 

Clione 

Two 

Dua 

Tongue 

Lcelah 

Thi-ec 

Tel loo 

Chin 

Eatcla 

pour 

Apat 

Belly 

Earali 

Five 

Leemah 

Hand 

Kavayc 

Sis 

Anam 

Foot 

Daray 

Seven 

Pecloo (for Peetoo) 

Blood 

Lorow—Logow 

Eight 

Balloo 

Day 

Mauchcep 

Nine 

Seewa 

Night 

Geb Geb—Choic Boh 

Ten 

Pooloo 

Sleep 

IVIareb 

T wenty 

Duah Tavah 

Dead 

Mataye MaloiTay 

An hundred Suma Wattoo 

White . 

Maboolow 

Mankind 

Scree Manuoah 

Black 

Mapoochoo 

A man 

Mantaow 

Good 

See Maroo 

A woman 

Senan Allip 

Fire 

Ovangc—Bobengang 

Father 

Ookooec 

Water 

Jojar 

Mother 

Ef.nah 

Earth 

Polack 

Head 

Ootay 

Stone-rock 

Bookoo 

Eyes 

Matah 

Hog 

Babooee Sakoko 

Note 

Affak 

P'owls 

Gago 

Hair 

All 

Bird . 

Oomale 

Eye-brows 

Cakaloo 

Egg 

Ajoloh 1 

Eye-laflies 


Eith 

Eebah 

Ears 

Taliiisa 

bau , 

Chooloo V 


Moon 
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JVfoon 

La go 

Prong or Hatchet 

Taagla 

Stars 

Panyean 

Cocoa-nut 

Toala 

C>od , 

Saraloggye Saneetoo To fight 

Sagack 

JSaked 

Tocomoiig 

The Sea 

Koat 

To fpeak 

> Mlneeboo 

4 large Boat ^ 

Ivalabs 

Here 

Kat 

A Canoe 

Avaidc 

There 

Kafna 

Sonr 

Malaja 

Come 

Kat comong 

Sweet 

Makiki 

Go 

Kain,ang 

Wood 

Lovmi 

Yes 

Oho 

The wind 

Roofa 

No 

Tanl 

A bow 

TvOgua 

Hard 

Makala 

An arrow 

Uorow 

Soft 

Mamama 

Clouds 

lioojont 

Uough 

Mokara 

Thunder 

Salagoo 

Smooth 

Malooploop 

Lightning 

Bttda 

Straight 

Moipoiroo 

Jiarthquake 

Tataoa 

Crooked 

Tamaipoiroo 

A Dog 

Jojo 


NAMES OF PERSONS. 


KAMKS OF MSN. 

ilsijah of Cockupf 


Mcngriab 
Qoolooh 'l a rah 
Mnrecat 
Jagula Ka/oo 


KAMES Oy WOMEH. 

Nangfantiee 
Tallee Sheebod 
Gorvcbooh 

4 

Tainaaec^jal 
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OBSERVATIONS ^^^THEORY 

^ WALLS, wherein some parti- 

culars are investigated which have 
not been considered by writers 
on fortificatmi. By William 
La MB TON, Lieutenant in His Ma¬ 
jesty's 33d Regiment of Foot, 



Mr. Muller, and others, in treating on the 
theory of walls, have confi- ~ 

dered the part of the watt 
ABCD which is above the 
ditch, as one piece of folid 
mafonry, without having any 
reference to the part FGBH, 
which is funk in the ground, 
and they have inveftigated 
the force necefiary to fuftaiti P 
the earth BCT, ia cquilibrio, 

and have given dimcnfions for the wall ABCD, fo as 
to e<;^ual the laid force ; but they have negledled 
taking into conlidsration the tenacity of the mafonry 
m the lijpte AB, where the wall is fuppofed to break 
bft', and turn freely cm the point A. On examining 
this fubjeeft it appears evident that, if the cement be 
good, a confider^le additional force, to that which 
would equal the weight of the wall, retting againft; the 
point S, mutt: be required to break the mafs in the line 

' • AB, 
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AB, taking it for granted at the fame time that the 
foui\Uation HBGF is fo fixed in the folid earth, as to 
require a force to move it, fuperior to that which. i,s^ 
required to effeeft the breakage in the line AB : 
otherwife the whole would turn on the point F, 'and 
mull: be conlidered as having no adhefion in the line 
yo; at the fame time the force to feparate it from 
the earth being ellimated. 


In order therefore to obtain the meafure of fuch a 
for<;e as is above Hated, let A" B' and B' C', in the 
annexed figure, be of any given dimenfions, and let 
a weight be applied to the point S' in the horizontal 
diredlion of the center of gravity R, of the triangle 

B' C' T' (which triangle reprefents • 2. 

the fedlion of the earth refting 
freely againft the wall) and deter¬ 
mine by experiment, what weight 
will be neceflary to break the 


D' C 


T' 



wall, after deducting what would "'7 a"E' 

< /• /Tr* • ■ . . • f .1 Mi^wiiiBi 


R 


B' 


be fufficient to fuftain the earth '"p' G' 


in equillbrio, whofe fedlion is reprefented by B' C' T' 
fuppofing there were no cohefion, and call that weight 
tv —^let w be compared with the above fuftaining 
weight. Now fince A is the point on which the wall 
is to turn, whatever force be required to feparate one 
particle of the mafonry in the line A' B', the momen¬ 
tum of that particle will be exprefled by multiplying 
the particle itfelf into its diftance from the point A'. 
And, from a well known property in the center of 
gravity, the momentum of all the particles in the line 
A' B' will be exprefled by the line itfelf multiplied into 
the diftance of its center of gravity from the point A'; 
which will thereforebe defined by ^A'B' x A'B'sr^r^A'B'^ 
Now, fince the weight is to be applied to the point 
S, the momentum of w will be exprefTed by w xB'S' 

and 
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‘ and this quantity, from the nature of the 'problem, 
mufl: be as ■ : confequentl}^ we have w Ra 

■^ Now, this being determined, the weight a> 


be ^determined which will break any other 
wall, under the like circumftances, whatever may be 
the dimenfions of AB and BC (or BS) as in figure ift. 
For feeing that it will be in the conftant ratio of 

diredtly, and ES inverfely, and if be called b, 

BS 


w'e fhall have W : :: g’:^;^,andW — and 

Bs BSX^ 

therefore WxBS = -sA.® the momentum of W;— 

b 

which quantity mull be added to the momentum, of 
the wall given by Mr. Muller. 


Now, if AE = an, EB — .r, BC= a, and there¬ 


fore BS = * a, according to Mr. Muller’s firft pro- 

hia f X* ■ u) 1.1 1 j 1 

= 3--—_ • which added to 


file ; then L 


w 


his equa tions for Hone w^alls, we have iV* t-2 twv + ,^ 

H* 'V’ ■“* . 

+ --rt* and therefore + tu X .a* 


+ 2^-1-wx:2»/7.r==fl* X 1'^ b —which, re- 

■y^s^b — \ h^ 

duced, gives + ^- 2 /-+-^-® 

general theorem for Hone walls, whatever be the value 
of b and vs. 


I 


I 


Since the fpecific gravity of flone to that of brick 
is as 5 to 4, if the above momentum for the svall be 
reduced in that ratio, or its equal a^) increafed ; 


there will arife «* + 2nax i a* 

^ ■ 


+ 1 - 


na-\ 


XI2 

1 


' ° a\ 


which reduced gives x = a»4n^ + \ 




b >' 


2C? I IXi 


(in, a general theorcm’fo? brrek walls. 
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In order to illuftraJie this theory 
by examples, it willfirft beneceffary 
to obtain the value of ^ and w from 
experiment. Let then A BCD be a 
virall of any fmall given dimenlions, 
continued from the foundation 
ABGF, which is of the fame piece 
of mafonry with the wall, and well fecured in the fo- 
)id earth; and to prevent a fraction in any other part 
than in the line AB, let an inflexible iron bar be ap¬ 
plied to the tide BC, fo that a force applied to any 
point Sy may a<ft upon the whole fide at once; and 
for the purpofe of preferving the center of gravity in 
a line that bifeiils AB in fl, (which will fave trouble 
in the prelent computation) let there be another iron 
bar of equal weight to the former placed on the op • 
polite fide AD. Now let Q. reprefent the weight of 
the mafs A BCD, including the two bars fufpencled at 
II. Then if W be a weight, a(^ling at S, by a line 
paffing freely over the pulley p, and fuch as to fuftain 
the wall and bars iri cqmlihrioy fuppofing no cohefion 
in the line AB, we lhall have W ; Q :: AH : AB f DS 

and W =Z777s* fuppofing AB = l, BC = 3, 



and BS — 2. = 4H, W will be = -* Q. But Q being 
as ABxBC, is therefore = 3, in this inftance, whence 
W = Now to determine the force neceflary to 
overcome tiic tenacity, let an additional weight zv 
be applied to W, incrcafing it till it become fumcient 
for the purpofe, which having a known proportion to 
the weight W, will alfo have a determinate proportion 
to Q. Suppofe, for example, it were found = ] W, 
then, W being =i. w becomes equal -J- Now fince 


•I-A a * 


h "—- , it becomes equal | in this cafe ; which 


two values of^andw, bcingthus determined by expert 


ment. 
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In t he two f oregoing equations. Hence a\^ n' 
. becomes for 


+W 




forgone walls ; and a «* + - n'=.a 

—«for brick walls. —If« be taken z: -1- or.2; 
and the angle TBC =45°, fo that j® be=:.5; then « =:, 
i 36 x« for ftone walls, and, 1211 Xa, nearly, for brick 
walls, both confiderably lefs than Mr. Muller’s 
computations, if w Ihould be found what is here fup- 
pofed. 3* 

D' C F 

Let A' B' C D' be - -- 

a wall of the fame di- / 

mentions figure 3, with / 

the addition of acoun- / LS-I— R 

terfort B' C'F^E, which / 

is continued to the / 

bottom of the founda- / 

tion G H. Then, fince / 

the breadth of a coun- / 

terfort is 4 of the dif- j ^ 

tance between each IjV'""" 

other, the weight ap- I 

plied at any point Ji', / 

fuflicient to break thc Qj _ 

counterfort in the line 


D' 


3- 

C F 


—Sw 


-R 


AL 






Lh?- 


B' E', will be as- ^ ^ ' * which being added to 

the former quantity for break'ng the wall A'B'C'D' 

in the line A B, gives w - 

Hence the weight fuflicient to break a w'all of a ly other 
dimenfions, will be — ---iii ”^^ 

4BC Q 

^ _2AB®4-fBCXdB4 W 

momentum —f-^-- X y, which if BE be 

V B Cj Will he — —nr . *■ 

which mufi therefore be added to tlie momentum of the 
\ OL. Vi. G wall 
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wall and counterfort given by Mr. Mullkr Inins yt 

prob; from whence arifes 4 ^+gwX. y^ + 4 ^+ iwX%n 
^ I’wX X + Q. wn^ X ^ b-\-iwxn'' - 

+-^-i:WXa"zz~\ba^s^', which tranfpo'fed ?ind divit .a 

t • __ ^ 

by4^ 4- 2w, givesA-® +zna-\-'saXx'=:a^X'^. —rfr'; 


2*IVM‘ 


— r ~ 


-To ^ 


4^ 2'u; 

and being reduced, gives x — a 


I ?-!'+2«;1x«® ,-;—r-\ 1 ■ 1 ■ 

-I ——rT<r“»4-.--F-^ winch].' 


].s a gene¬ 


ral equation for Hone walls ; and by comparing the 
fpecific gravities, as in the former cafe, then iv~ 


«v/«*X 




rvT—«+ a general c(|ua- 


tion for brick walls. 

Now m order to obtain the value of -zc?, let Q^rc- 
prefent the inafs of the wall and counterfort together. 


D 


C f 


fufpended to a line palhng 
through their common center 
of gravity, and which will cut 
the line AR, we will fuppofe, 
in t,1ie point Id. 'ihen, from 
tlj'c })rinci})les of mechanics, if 
c and d be the points in the 
lii'.e A E, where lines pafTing 
.through the refpcctive centers 
of graviiv of the two maffes / f O 1 

A Ji C D, and B C F E, wilF^-\ W"CF 


,*x 

A 



cH 


A. 


d 


E 


intcrfcfft that, line* we have Qj i A B -|- [ BE 
(=:c 4 j : : B K + f B C (as the mafs B C E K) ; 

I AM-fiBI XliPXl)<C_i4-^-X * . __ tl AXT 1 A TT 

^--^ ^ ~ licr.cc A H 

=^-rV-5:+-l;=-,Vf "I hen again, by llie laws of mecha- 

nics; as h!? (= AB 4--:BE + bb’):-;A (:r: A11)14,( = Q): 

—W j —and confecjucntly, f-=:,234near- 

1 -NT i 2.'0]-q4jicx Aa4-.';,-flC^ 

ly. Now b=: - 

]y, and if fi—], and the angle CBF =45'’, fo that 


ty~,s ;—and their different values fubftituted in the 


general expreflions above, we fliall get .vr:,o8i5Xi? 
nearly, for ftone walls, and ;t'=: ii^rx^t nearly, for 
brick walls. 
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SCHOLIUM. 

Im eftimating the value of w in thefe computations, 

1 have fuppofed it to be \ the -weight (W) wliich 
wo'uld fuftain the wall by which the experiment is 
made, in equilibria: this I furpe£l is below its value ; 
particularly if the mafonry be old. In afeertaining the 
value of w I would undoubtedly make various experi¬ 
ments with mafies of mafonry from one to four or five 
years ftanding, fo as to compute for works vrhofe 
walls may probably remain for fo many years before 
they be clofed up with earth. If the mortar be very 
good, the cohefion of a wall well built and feafoned, 
mull become a very important object in the conftruc- 
tion of large fortified places;—for by that the expence, 
as well as time and labour in the building, muft be 
cohfiderably reduced. To ufe no more materials than 
what are necelTary fiiould be a maxim in fortification, 
but then to determine the exa£l dimenfions of any 
particular work, fo that it may anfwer the purpofe 
intended, .and yet have no ufelefs materials about it, 
muft require a mathematical inveftigation before any 
rule can be obtained for proceeding upon folid. and 
infallible principles. Engineers, to whom the direc¬ 
tion of the moll important works of a nation is in- 
trufted, ought to be capable of determining what is 
precifely neceflary to be done in all cafes, that no ufelefs 
expence may be incurred, but inftead of having re- 
courfe to fcience, men in general, depend upon what 
they call experience; forgetting that in pratfice alone, 
tliere arc no means for drawing general conclufions ; 
V)iit that we obtain, from ex/ierment, the requhite data^ 
to reafon and gcncralifc upon, and by fuch materials 
we are enabled to build a theory, to which pra 6 tice 
muft be ever fubordinate and conformable. Should 
any circumftance occur in the courfe of praftice that 
has not been confidered in that theory, fuch circum¬ 
ftance fliould be then taken into conlideration; but 
let no conclufions be drawn from thence, but what 
are correct and fcicntific. For to attempt to reafon 
without principles; to fubftitute hypothefis for fafts, 

G a and 
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and fancy in place of philofophy, would be fubje£ling 
ourfelves to innumerable errors. Hence it is, that in 
the conftruftion of various compound machines,, fur’- 
frequent blunders are committed •, for inftance, wh 
it is required to find the juft proportion and dimenfion 
of the different partsofa machine.for raifing water,&c. 
and the ratio of the weight to the power, fo that* the 
moft; work might be done in the leaft time poflible, 
dimenlions are generally taken from rules which apply 
only to a ftate of equilibrium, without having any re- 
courfe to velocity. And hence alfo, the miftaken prac¬ 
tice of loading an arch, of whatever figure it may be, 
with the fame mafs of mafonry, without knowing the 
principle of equilibration, whereby theextrado of any 
arch is fo conftru£led, that every part of the arch fliall 
fit train a preffure, juft fufficient to retain it in its perfect 
form. But to enumerate the inftances where theory is 
requifite, would be endlefs, becaufe it would be difli- 
cult to mention one fingle cafe where it was not ne- 
celfar}'. 'I'he great objea to be attended to in found¬ 
ing a correct rb.eory is, to include in the data every 
circuniftance that am occur; and it is from this neg* 
Icct, that IiJ mixed mathematics, authors have fome- 
times differed iu tlieir refults, thougli their mode of 
reafoning b.a^ been ftrittly mathematical. It is to be 
regretted that men of abilities have not paid more at¬ 
tention experimental knowledge, where thev have 
been iu fearch ot data for ap{)lying abftraft reafoning 
lo the rude oj)eratious uf matter. Mr. Vince, one of 
the firft mathematicians ofthe prefent age,is now open¬ 
ing a new path to the rnoft valuable difeoveries, by the 
belt condutled experiments that have yet been com¬ 
municated to the world, refpedfing friction, and the 
refiftance of fluids. By the former he has difeovered 
very different laws to what have been followed hi- 
,lberto,'-and which, w'hen confidercd and .applied to 
compound machines, whofe effe 6 ls after being put in 
motion are invelligated, will tend greatly to compleat 
the fciencc of mechanics. His experiments laft men- 

• tioned 
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tioned lead to improve a fubje£t the moft abftrufe 
- and difficult in the whole fcience of phyfics. Many 
of our firll mathematicians, iince the immortal New¬ 
ton •fliewed the way, have inveftigated, with the 
gi'e^ateft perfpicuity and elegance, a great variety of 
theorems concerning the refiftance of bodies moving in 
diflus; but for want of knowing the law of refiftance, 
their conclufions have differed very conliderably from, 
thofe experiments that were made to afcertain their 
truth. Doftor Hutton after making many experi¬ 
ments at Woolwich, in the year 1786, in order to prove 
the refults of feveral interefting problems which he 
has given in his felefit excrcifes, where he allows the 
law of refiftance to be in the duplicate ratio of tlie 
velocity, obferves, “ upon the whole, we find that the 
refiftance of the air, as determined by our experiments, 
differs very widely, both in refpedt to the quantity of 
it on all figures, and in refpe£t to the proportions of it 
on oblique furfaces, from the fame as determined by 
the preceding theory, which is the fame as that of Sir. 
Isaac Newton, and moft modern philofophers.” 
And further, he fays, “ we conclude therefore, that 
all the theories of the refiftance of the air hitherto given 
are very erroneous. And I have only laid down the 
preceding one, till further experiments on this im¬ 
portant fubjeft fliall enable us to deduce from them 
another, that fliall be more confonant to the true phe¬ 
nomena of nature,'* 

Whether I have noticed every thing that ought 
to be taken into confideration, in deferibing how the 
experiment aforefaid ought to be made, will, perhaps 
with fome, be a matter of doubt: but this I may ven¬ 
ture to aver, that, if I haVe not, further difeoveries 
on the fubje£t will tend to a greater reduftion in the 
dimenfions of the wall; and as this enquiry has con^ 
tributed to that end, 1 fliall remain fatisfied with the 
correftnefs of the theory here eftabliflied, till more 
(lata can be obtained. 
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TO C. E. CARRINGTON, ESQ. 

SECRETARY TO THE ASIATICK SOCIETY, 

Sir, 

HE nature and effects of the poifon of ferpent 
having lately attracfled the attention of Mfl 
William Boag, one of the furgeons at* this prfefi-. 
dency, I have the pleafure to fubmlt to the confidera- 
tion of the Society, the remarks drawn up by that 
tJeman, on a fubje£t, hitherto involved in much ol>* 
fcurity ; and which the theory now offered, may per¬ 
haps tend to throw new and ufeful lights upon. 

Having, fince my leaving Bengal^ been vifited at 
this place by Pur ana Poori, the SunyaJJyy of whofe 
former travels fome account was given in my letter to 
Mr, Secretary Morris, of the a3d of September 1795 ; 
and having, in confequence, found him to vary in a 
few refpe^ts, from the tenor of his former narrative, fa 
as to affefl its accuracy, in as far as regards the cxaft 
lituation of Cailafa Kungri j I think it incumbent on 
me (the more efpecially from obferving in the news¬ 
papers that his former account makes part of the 
Society s lull: publication) to apprife them, that he now 
declares, he clearly underltands the hill or pinnacle in 
queffion to be fituated only about two miles to the 
fouthward of Maunjeertveer lake ; as well as that the 
Ganges flows viflbly from What he now fays he has 
heard to be its fpring-head in that hill, to the diftance 
of between feven and eight miles -, and thence works 
itfelf a fubterraneous palfage, until it again emerges 
in the country of Kedar Nauthy at the place called 
Gmgozvlry. 

Without attempting fatisfaftorily to account.for 
this difference in Braun Poory’s firft and latter ac¬ 
counts, it may be deemed of fufficient importance to 
call for this acknowledgment of it, in view to the ce¬ 
lebrity of the geographical pofition to which it relates. 

I have the honour to remain, &c. &c. 
Bombayy the Jprily 1798. JON. DUNCAN. 
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By W. Boag, EsO: 

SECTION I. 

I PROPOSE, in this paper, to make fome enquiry 
into the nature of the poifon of the ferpent, and, 
to afcertain, as far as I am able, the moft fuccefsful 
method of removing the difeafe it produces. 

Whether the principles I fliall endeavour to eftab- 
lllh will be admitted as fatisfafitory, or fanftioned by 
future, and more extenfive experience, I cannot pre¬ 
tend to determine; but the difeuflion cannot be alto¬ 
gether deftitute of utility in this climate, where fer* 
pents are much more numerous, and much more 
dangerous than in Europe. 

I shall begin by obferving that, by far the greateft 
number of ferpents are not venomous. In the 13th 
ed.'tion of the Syftema Naturae, publidicd by ProfefTor 
CrMELiN, wc find a lift of two hundred and nineteen 
different kinds of fnakes; and Linn^us informs us, 
that about one in ten only are poifonous; we alfo know 
it to be true, that many fnakes which poffefs a poi.* 
fonous quality, are not mortal to man, though they 
may be deftru^ivc to fmaller animals. 

It would be a dcfirable thing to be able to afcertain, 
from the appearance of a fnake, whether it be ve¬ 
nomous or not, but thefe animals fo nearly rcfemble 
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one another, that it is impoffible, without great ex¬ 
perience, to diftinguifli them. The (kin on the belly 
and tail of ferpents, is compofed of fcales, which vary, 
in number and arrangement, in different ferpen 
Upon this circumftance, Linnaeus has founded^ uis 
divifiort of the ferpent tribe into fix dKtinft genera. 
Bu.t this divifion, however ufeful it may be to the 
naturalift, is of little ufe to the phyfician, who is de- 
lirous ofdiflinguifliing the harmlefs from the venomous 
ferpent: the colour, which is moft commonly attended 
to, is a very fallacious mark, for it commonly changes 
with age; a ferpent with a large head, is generally 
fufpeSted to be venomousbut the mark which is 
chiefly to be depended on, is the large canine teeth, 
or fangs, fixed in the upper jaw, which are commonly 
two in number, but fomclimes more. Thefe teeth are 
covered with a membranous fiicath, and are crooked, 
moveable, and hollow, to give paflage to the venom, 
which they receive from a finall refervoir, that runs 
along the palate of the mouth, and pafles through the 
body of each fang. This refervoir contains but a very 
fmall quantity of venom, w'hich is forced out of it when 
the animal attempts to bite, by a ftrong mufcle fixed 
to the upper jaw, and that covers it nearly through 
the whole of its length. This is the means of defence 
given to ferpents; it has been well obferved by 
LiNNjEus, that if nature has thrown them naked on 
the ground, deftitute of limbs, and expofed to every 
injury, the has in return, fupplied them with a deadly 
poifon, the moft terrible of all weapons, and which has 
made them,, from the earlieft ages, to be regarded as 
objecls of horror, or of religious veneration, by the 
human race. 

SECTION II. 

The fymptoms which arife from the bite of a fer- 
pont, are commonly pain, fvvclling and rednefs in the 
part bitten; great faintnefs, with licknefsat ftomach,and 
fbmetimes vomiting, fucceed j the breathing becomes 
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Hiort and laborious, the pulfe low, quick, and inter- 
Tupted : the wound, which was at firft red, becomes 
livid, black and gangrenous j the fkin of the wounded 
knib,«nd fometimes of the whole body, takes a ycl- 
low^hue ; pold fweats, and convulfions come on, and 
the patient finks, fometimes in a few, hours, but com- 
monjy at the end of two, three, or four days. 

This is the ufual progrefs when the difeafe termi¬ 
nates fatally, but happily the patient will moft com¬ 
monly recover, a refletftion which ihould moderate the 
fears ofthofc who .happen to be bitten by fnakes, and 
which at any rate fliould, as much as polfible, be re- 
fifted, as the deprelfing paflion of fear will, in all cafes,. 
aflTift the operation ot the poifon. 

We read in authors that the bite of feme fnakes 
produces fymptoms peculiar to themfelves The afp 
is faid to produce an univerfal torper and lethargy 
without pain: for this reafonwe are told, Cleopatra, 
the celebrated qiieen of Egy/it, preferred a death in¬ 
flicted by the bite of this animal to any other. This 
is a faCt concerning which hiltorians may differ, but 
it appears certain, from fome cafes related by Captain 
Gowdie, in Dr. Russel’s late fplcndid publication, 
and by other writers, that the bite of ferpents will, in 
this manner, fometimes produce death. Luc an, in 
his pharfalia, mentions a variety of ferpents that in- 
felled the Roman army in its march over the Lybian 
defart, and he diftinguilhes them by the various fymp¬ 
toms they produced. But the dreadful catalogue 
g'ven by Lucan, fliould rather be confidered as 
poetical embellifliments, than hiftorical faCls; and 
whatever truth may be in this variety of fymptoms, it 
is infinitely of more importance to know, that the nature 

* Heritinandel, malabarenlium coluber, i£lacorriimpit came.'; tottus 
corporift humani* ut putrefcant> decidant* et poll mille tormenu^ 
tnoriatur vuincratus. Farata tamen huic malo inedela eft in Antidefin;s 
deco£to aquofos copiofius haufto,—Amenitat: Academ: VoU z, p. iii. 
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of the venom Is the fame in all of them, and confe- 
<]UentIy to be removed by the fame means: this 
opinion appears to be juft and natural, though il 
may not .admit of any dire£l: proof. It has uniformly 
been obferved, that even the fame ferpent poflefles 
very different degrees of power in its bit^, according 
to the feafon of the year, and other circumftances : this 
is beautifully touched upon by Virgil, when fpeak' 
ing of a ferpent that was, in his time, common in 
Italy. 


Pcftquam exhaufta palus, terraeque ardore dehifeunt, 

Exilit in ficcura, et flammantla lumiua torquens 
Kaevit agris, afperque fiti, atque exterritus aeftu. 

Nc ihihi turn mollcs fub dio carpere fomnos, 

Neu dorfo neroohs libeat Jacuiffe per herbas: 

Cum pofitis novus exuvils, nitidufque juventa 
Volvitur, aut catulos teclis, aut ova reliuquens 
Arduus ad fulem, ct linguis micat ore trifulcis. 

ViKG. Georg, lib. 3 d. 

SECTION III. 

We are now to enquire in what manner the venom 
produces fuch fatal effefts upon the human body. 
This it will be admitted is a very interefting queftion, 
and has given rife to a great variety of opinions, but 
after all, no fubjeft feems to be lefs underftood. 
Ancient writers have offered a variety of crude con- 
jedfures, which have defervedly been forgotten ; they, 
however, made one important (ibfervation, “ that the 
poifon produced its effefls in confequcnce of a wound, 
and through the medium of the blood.” Upon this 
view of the difeafe, the whole of their pi:a6lice was 
founded ; it was the objcfl of all their applications, 
as expreffed by Cels us, “ quo plus vitiati jam fan- 
guinis extrabatur.” Ihis opinion, however, did not 
continue tobc maintaiued : later phyficiari's, fupported 
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• by the refpeftable authority of E 
how quickly death fometimefe 
ferpents, concluded that the venom could ai^ through 
the medium of the nerves only. This is one of thofo 
vague ^onje^ures which has f^rved, at one time or 
another, to pbftrud the progrefs of every fcience, and 
which owes its reputation to a fort of readinefs in 
explaining every thing, becaufe it ctin explain nothing 
in an intelligible manner. The celebrated Italian 
naturalift, Fontana, has freed us from this‘difficuit}r, 
by demonftrating, from a great variety of ekperiments 
on different animals, that the venom of the viper is 
perfectly innocent when applied to the nerves only ; 
that it produces in them no fenfible change, and that 
they are incapable of conveying the poifon to. the ani¬ 
mal. On the other hand, he has fliewn in a very dif- 
tin£l manner, that it adfs immediately upon the blood, 
that through the medium of this fluid, it deftroysthe 
irritability of the mufcular fibres, and produces death; 
Neither is it difficult, ui^on this view of the fubjedt, to 
underhand how the poifon may fometiraes produce- 
very fudden death; for if this adtive matter happen 
to be thrown immediately into a large vein running 
along the furface of the body, it will more readily be 
carried to the vital parts, and may render the ufe of 
the moft powerful remedies ineffectual. 

The ground being fo far cleared, the queftlon now 
occurs, what is the peculiar quality in the venom, 
which enables it to produce fuch direful effedts.'* Till 
we can anfwcr this queftion in a fatisfadfory manner, 
it is evident, that the pradtice in this difeafe miift be 
guided by chance, and we can entertain no rational 
hope of corredting the poifon. It is not many years fince 
this fubjedlfeemed to be covered with an impenetrable 
veil, and Fontana., among all his reafonings upon 
the poifon of the viper, does not once attempt to 
remove it. It is therefore an agreeable reflec.lion, that 
the rapid progrefs which chemiftry has made of late 
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years, enables us to enter upon this part of the fubject 
with feme degree ot confidence, and if it thould be 
thought I have failed in determining this queftion with 
fuflicient'precifion, the view here taken of the ^ubje6t 
may not be. altogether deftitute of ufe. It is an opi¬ 
nion at leail: as old as Puny *, that the blor a 
living fluid, but it was referved for the late cel .^ted 
phyfiologift, Mr. John Hunter, to place this opinion 
among the number of thofe truths that can no longer 
be difputed. How the life of this fluid begins, and 
in what the living principle itfelf confifts, are matters 
concerning which we fliall probably remain for ever 
ignorant ; but it has been eftabliflied beyond all con- 
troverfy, that the life of the blood immediately de¬ 
pends upon the aflion of the atraofpheric air, to which 
it is exppfed in its palfage through the lungs. The 
human heart, and in general the heait of all animals 
with warm blood, has two cavities or ventricles, and 
the blood, before it is rcturrred to the right ventricle 
of the heart, has performed two circles, a lefler be¬ 
tween the heart and the lungs, and a larger between 
the heart and t.he roll of the body. While the blood 
palTes through the lungs, it undergoes a very remark¬ 
able change in its colour, and other properties: a 
certain portion of the atmofphcric air is attracted and 
abforbed, while the remainder carriesofl'by expiration, 
that matter in the blood, which is either ufelcfs or 
noxious to the body. The atmofphere wc live in, it 
is now well known, is a compound fluid, one fourth , 
part of which is called pure or oxygen air, and the 
remainder, and larger portion, noxious or azotic atr j 
but it is the firmer part only, which is attracted by 
the blood as it pafles through the lungs, and con¬ 
tributes to the fupport of animal life, from whence 
alfo, the red colour of the bloody and the heat of animah 
is derived. Independently of the dirett proofs of thefe 

^ In treating on the blood, he obfcrvcs»Magna etin co vitalitatis 
portio. Emidus fpiruuni (cciim trahity tamen taftum non fentit. 

?tiN« Secund. Nau Hill. lib. xi» cap. 38. 
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fiicls afforded by chemical experiments, they admit 
bt' further illuftration from ferpents themfelves. 'fhe 
heart of ferpents, and all other cold blooded, animals, 
has bift one cavity, and the blood performs but one 
circuit round the body, fo that a fmall portion only 
paifes through the lungs: hence little of their blood 
is expofed to the action of the atmofphere, it is there¬ 
fore but little loaded with oj^gen, it is not of fo 
high a colour, and the heat or their bodies is lefs. 

These fundamental truths have already given a 
pew appearance to the theory and practice of medi¬ 
cine, and they now lead me to conje£ture that the 
jmifon of ferpeuts a£ls upon the blood, by attracting 
the oxygen, which it receives from the atmofphere in 
its palfagc through the lungs, and upon which its 
vitality depends. 

In fupport of this opinion, I would adduce the 
following arguments: 

1. Man, and other warm blooded animals, expofed 
to an atmofphere deprived of oxygen, quickly expire. 
'I'he poifon of ii ferpent when introduced into the 
blood, alfo caufes death, but carried into circulatiori 
by a wound, and in very fmall quantity, its operation 
is comparatively flow and gradual. 

2. The appearances on dilfectlon in both cafcjs, 
are very llmilar. 'I'he blood becomes of a darker hue, 
and coagulates about the heart and larger vcUels; 
the irritability of the fibres are ncarlv to the fame de- 

W A 

gree deftroyed, and the body has a ftrong tendency, in 
both inftances, to putrefeency. 

3. Doctor Mead mixed the venom of the viper^ 
and healthy blood together out of the body, and he did 
not perceive that it produced any change in its ap¬ 
pearance : this arofe trorn his mixinga fmail quantity of 
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the venom with a larqe quantity of the blood : but if 
two or three drops ot venom be mixed with forty, or 
fifty drops of blood, it immediately lofes its vernaiJlion 
colour, becomes black, and incapable of coagulation. 

4. It is a very remarkable circuraftance, tl die 
poifon of the ferpent has moft power over thofe ani¬ 
mals, whofe blood is the warmefi, and the a6bon of 
whofe heart is the moft lively; while on the contrary, 
it is not a poifon to the ferpent itfelf, nor in general 
to cold blooded animals. The reafon appears to be 
this: cold blooded animals do not require a large 
quantity of oxygen to preferve them in health; this 
is evident from the conformation of their heart, and 
refpiratory organs^ as already mentioned. It does not 
however foilow, that no quantity of the venom would 
deftroy them, for it is alfo evident from their pnffefting 
refpiratory organs of any kind, that a certain quantity 
of oxygen is ^folutely neceffary, and hence we know 
that fome of them, fuch as frogs, may be killed by 
the venom, though it always produces its eft'cfls more 
llowly upon them, than upon animals with warm 
blood. 

Having thus endeavoured toafeertain the mctliod 
in which the poifon operates, it may now be afkcd, 
what fubflance can it be, that fo ftrongly attracts the 
oxygen of the blood? The venom is inodorous and 
inlipid, contrary to the opinion of Doctor Mead, it is 
neither lharp nor fiery, for it has fcarcely any percep¬ 
tible tafte ; it has the appearance, and fenliblc pro¬ 
perties of an animal mucus, but this mucus is evidently 
a vehicle to fome very adlivc matter: on tliis fubject 
it would not be dilTicult to conje6ture, but as in-the 
prefent ftate of our knowledge, no conjecture wo 
could offer could be eftablifticd upon any I'utisfaclory 
grounds, we fliall leave this part of tiic fubjeit for 
tuture invefligation. 
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SECTION IV. 

We now proceed to enquire into the moftfuccefs- 
ful method of curing the difeafc which the poifon pro- 
duc'?s; and this part of the fubjeft will, we hope* 
alFo'd an additional proof, that the view here taken of 
the c^cralion of the poifon, is inofl: probably a juft one. 


It would be an endlefs and unprofitable talk to 
enumerate all the remedies which have been impofed 
upon the credulity of mankind, as fpecifics againft the 
poifon of ferpents; they have been obtained from all 
the kingdoms of nature, and there is no country, how¬ 
ever rude and barbarous, where the inhabitants have 
not boafted bf fome fpecific peculiar to themfelvcs. 
The ancient phyficians highly extolled various prepa¬ 
rations of the viper itfelf as a remedy in this difeafc: 
it would have been a fortunate circumftance, if the 
fame animal that produced the poifon, fliouid alfo have 
afforded an antidote to deftroy it. Muman faliva, as 
W'e arc informed by Seneca, and the elder Pliny, 
was believed to be a powerful remedy for the bite of 
a viper. 'Fhc and Marji in ancient times, pre¬ 

tended to poffcfs fome charm in their perfons deftruc- 
tive to the poifon of ferpents; and we are told by Mr. 
Bruce, that a fet of men ftill exiil'in Egypt, who will 


fuffer thcmfelves to be bitten, and-with impunity, by 
the moft venomous ferpents in that country, whole 
bite would be to others, certain and fpeedy death. A 
great variety of vegetables have lieen celebrated in 
(lifferent countries for the bite of the ferpent, and none 
more highly than the root of the Ophin'hha Mangost 
Lin: concernins which KntMPPER relates verviar- 


prirmgefTeefs. It is chieily ufed for the bite of the Cohm 
(ie Capello, (Cohiher No.ja, Lin :) by the natives of this 
country, and if would appear that they place great 
confidence in it. * In America alfo, a variety of fnake 

roots 


♦ A particular defcriptlon of this plant will be found in the fecond 
volume of the AmenitAt ; Aiad^micev^ tn the /fth volume of the A/iatick 
Hcfearches, Sir William Jonus deferibesa plant under the name of 
CiufiJraca, which, from the qualify afrribrd to it, by fjca - 
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roots 'have been difcovered, and other vegetable re¬ 
medies, which feera in general to unite the two qua¬ 
lities of warmth and bittefnefs, and it is very probable 
that by routing the vital functions, they may'be of 
fomc life in aflifting nature, to refill the deadening 
operation of the poifon. 

The volatile alkali is the remedy moll comriionly 
employed by phyficians, both in this country and in 
Europe ; but the belief which formerly prevailed, that 
it poireffcd fome fpecific power, which corrected the 
poifon, feems to be now very generally reJinquiflied* ; 
and it is now acknowledged to have no other aflion 
than that aferibed to it by Mr. Williams, of ftimu- 
lating the heart and vafcular fyftem to a more vigo¬ 
rous exertion. 

The calces, or as they are more properly called, 
the oxyds of fome metals, as arfenic, mercury, and 
filver, have been made ufc of, the efficacy of which as 
remedies in this difeafe, merit a more attentive con- 
fideratiou. 


Arsenic has long been employed by the natives of 
this country, lince it forms the principal ingredient in 
what is called the Taujore pill. The little experience 
collected b\' Europeans not enable us to form anyvery 
exaft judgment refpecting it. The remedy irfelt pro¬ 
duces very violent cffecls; and if ufed with any freedom, 
might uccalion death. It is therefore difficult to dif- 
tinguiih the olTcCls of tlie remedy from the fymptoms 

Cints, of curing animaU bitten by fn,ikes, he conjectures, may be tlic 
fame. There feems to be much obfeurity among authors iu tht ir 
accounts of this plant, which fuflicieiitly ju'.Uiies the conjedure of Sir 
Junks. It is named by diHerent writers, liameiuU 
Eu^navjjtUi, Ekawrrya, Cnjri-ular. I took fome pains to enquire, 
saniung the natives, for this toot. A ffK'cimen was brought nie, by a 
Inake donor, which corvefponded to the defeription, given of it by 

He named it Noghavialli : he faid when a perfon was 
bit by the Cobra Je Capello, the piece of it was rubbed upon ihe eye¬ 
lids, lips, and tongue, that it produced licknefs and vomiting, but 
had no effeil: upon thofe who were not bitten. 1 chewed fome of it, 
it uas bitter and aromatic. 

* Jjiatick Kefeatches, Vol. IL 

of 
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of the difeafe: it fliould probably be employed In dc f- 
perate cafes only, and where no other powerful re¬ 
medy can be procured. For though it may be very 
well adapted to countera6t the poifon, yet I think it 
neitlier fo fafe, nor fo efficacious, as other remedies 
whUh are now to be mentioned. 

The preparations of mercury, fo far as I can judge 
from the limited opportunities I have of collefting in¬ 
formation from books, feem alfo to have been but little 
ufed in this difeafe, although mercury is a remedy, 
from which I think much benefit might be expe£lcd. 
I find in the Syftema Naturaj the following obfervation 
on the Coluber Rhedi: Lin. “ Mofu celerrimc letha- 
lis, nifi mercurii folutione gummofa, et gentianae de- 
cocto fuccurritur <Egro.”—If mercury fliould ever come 
into ufe in this difeafe, it fliould certainly be employed 
in a more effectual manner than is commonly prac- 
tifed ; and if we are right in aflerting that the nature 
of the poifon is the fame in all ferpents, the obferva¬ 
tion ofLiNNiEus i\\t Coluber Rhedi: will, 

with fome limitation, apply to them all. 

We are indebted to Fontana for any knowledge 
we poflefs on the ufe of the lunar cauftic, which is a 
preparation of filver in the nitric acid and confidering 
the length of time that has elapfed liuce his publica¬ 
tion, and the advantages refulting from its ufe, it is 
wonderful it has not excited more general attention. 

I SHALL comprife the refult of Fontana’s expe¬ 
riments on this fubtlance in a few words. He firfl; 
mixed the venom with the lunar cauftic, applied this 
mixture to a wound, and found that the venom was 
rendered entirely innocent, wdiile the corroding power 
of the cauftic w'as diminiflied. He next wounded a 
variety of animals, with venomous teeth, fcarified the 
wounds, and walhed them with a folution of lunar 
cauftic in water: by this means, the life of the greateft 

VoL. VI. . H number 
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number of the animals was faved, though they were 
fuch as he knew to be moft eafily killed by the poifony 
and the death of others was retarded. He alfo tried 
a weak folution of the fame remedy internally with 
remarkable fuccefs, and upon the whole l^e congratu¬ 
lates himfelf in feeing his labours at length rewr' ^d 
by the difcovery of a true fpecific remedy for th^ xte 
of the ferpent. 

Fontana was led to the ufe of this remedy by no 
previous theory, for neither before, nor after his difco¬ 
very, does he attempt to account for its effefts, and the 
infinite variety of his experiments, as well as the fidelity 
and accuracy with which he relates them, entitle him 
to our confidence and praife. 

I AM now to explain in what manner, the fuccefs- 
ful life of thefe fubfiances fupports the ])rinciples we 
have been endeavouring to eftabliQi: and here again I 
am under the neceflity of affuming fome fadts, which 
are eftabliflied and indifputable. 

1. OxYGKN enters into the compofition of all acids, 
and is the principle, as its name imports, upon which 
their acidity depends. 

2. Metals arc united with oxygen under various 

circumftances, but chiefly in two ways : the firfl is by 
burning them in an open fire, or to fpeak more cor¬ 
rectly, by the contatt of heat and air, when they are 
converted into metallic oxyds ; thefecond, by the de- 
compofition of acids, when they form compound 
falts. , 

3. Oxygen is attracted by different metals with 
different degrees of force, thofe which attraCt it with 
the leaft force, are the perfeCt metals, as platina, gold, 
lilver, hence they cannot be converted into an oxyd by 
expofure to heat and air, except at very high tempe¬ 
rature. 
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rature. After them comes mercury, and after it, the 
imperfect and femi-metals: thefe laft, of which arfenic 
is one, for the moft part attract oxygen ftrongly, and 
are geAierally found united with it under various forms 

in the bowiils of the earth.* 

r 

CktYGEN, we have already obferved, is a principle 
which enters into the compofition of the blood, and 
performs a very important part in the animal oecono- 
my. It muft alfo be evident that the blood may be 
more or lefs loaded with this principle, and that difeafe 
may be produced, either by too great, or by too fmall 
a quantity being prefent in the circulating mafs. We 
have already faid that the difeafe produced by the 
bite of a ferpent, arifes from the fubtradtion of oxygen 
from the blood; the indication of cure muft therefore 
be, to fupply this oxygen, which we fuppofe to be 
withdrawn. The moft obvious method of accomplifli- 
ing this will be to employ fuch fubftances as are* known 
to contain oxygen in the greateft abundance, and to 
part with it with the greateft facility. This is pre- 
cifely the charadter of the lunar cauftic, which is made 
by diftblving filver in the nitric acid, and afterwards 
evaporating and criftallifing the folution. The com- 
polition of the nitric acid is alfo accurately afeertained, 
it differs from the common nitrous acid of the lliops, 
by containing a greater quantity of oxygen, and in a 
fingularly loofc form; fo that if our reafoning upon 
the poifon of the ferpent be in any degree corredt, no 
medicine would appear to be better calculated than 
this, to obviate its effedls. 

The application of the foregoing principles, will 
explain the probable efficacy of the different metallic 
preparations we have juft fpoken of, which will be 

* I am very fenfiblc that the terms perfeft, imperfeft, and femi- 
metals} are improper: for all metals are equally perfed of their khidy 
but I have complied with the common teniiSy that 1 might the more 
readily be undcrUoodt 

. H 2 connedled 
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conne£ted with the order of their attraftion for oxygen, 
and the quantity they contain; it will alfo lead us fur¬ 
ther to improve and perfeft the pra£tice : for whenever 
a perfon is bitten by a ferpent, and danger is appre¬ 
hended, every means fliould be employt;d, v '^ich 
human ingenuity has difcovcred, of fpeedily o> n- 
ating the fyftcm. 


Whether the fame method might not be appli¬ 
cable to the difcafcs arifing from fomc other animal 
poifons, is a fubjedl which remains for experience to 
determine. There is s^rcat rcafon to believe, that the 

tj) * 

venereal poifon is removed by this method*, and it is 
not improbable, that the fame practice might be fuc- 
cefsful in the Rabies Canina. This difcafe, however, 
very 'feldom makes its appearance in this part of Indum^ 
although it is mentioned, by the natives, as not a very 
uncommon difeafe at PconaJi. I lately attended in this 
place, vvith Mr. Scott, a man who had been bit by 
a dog, and who was fnppofed to have fome fymptoms 
of this difeafe: we fufpeCted at firtr, and were foon 
convinced, that the whole was imaginary, for the man, 
without any affiftance, quickly recovered : and thivS is 
the only infiance I have had an opportunity of feeing 
in India. 


I SHALL conclude this paper, by giving a conne£tcd 
view, of what appears to be the moft advifeable me¬ 
thod, of treating the bite of a ferpent, which is ap¬ 
prehended to be venomous. This obvioufly divides 
itfelf into the external treatment of the wound, and 
the internal ufe of medicines, to counteract the a£lion 
of the poifon in the blood. 

The Pfylli, as already mentioned, polTeired a high 
reputation for curing the bites of ferpents, but their 
whole method, when dripped of mydery and fable, 

• I refer here to a paper publidied by Mr. Scott, on the nitric acid. 

. confided 
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confiftcd in fucking the wound. This practice is 
yecommended in llrong terms by Celsus, who ob¬ 
serves, that it is not only liarmlefs to the perfon who 
fucks ihe wound, but will fave the life r)f the perfon 
wounded: " ergo quifquis id vulnns cxfuxerit,etipfe 
'tutu;\ erit, et tutum hominem prseltabit.” Though 1 
would not be fo fanguine in the fucccTs of this pruftice, 
yet as-giving one chance to efcape, it ought not to 
be omitted. A ligature (lioiild, as foon as poflible, be 
tied above the part bitten, fo as to impede, but not en¬ 
tirely to flop the circulation of the blood, for the bite 
of a ferpent is for the moft part fuperficial, and the 
poifon is carried into circulation by the fmaller veffels 
on the furface. The wound Ihould next be fcarified, 
and wadied with a folulion of the lunar cauftic in 
water : I would prefer, for this purpofe, a weak folu- 
tion, becaufeit maybe ufed more freely, and frequently 
repeated. The fame medicine fliould alfo be given 
internally, and repeated,- at intervals, as circumftances 
might point out. The foregoing reafoning upon this 
medicine, induced me, forac months ago, to make trial 
of it internally, in a different difeafe ; this, therefore, 
is not the place to date the refult of thefe trials; but 
it is proper to mention that I know, from repeated 
experience, it may be taken, tw© or three times in the 
day, in the quantity of half a grain diffolved in two 
•ounces of pure water *, and its ufe perfifted in, for 
feveral days, with great lafety. The principal effe6fs 
it produces, are a heat in the ftomach and bread, and, 
after a time, a tendernefs in the gums, and a difpo- 
fition to bleed, but without that fwelling and pain 
attending the ufe of the oxyds of mercury. 

To thefe means might be added (efpecially if the 
fymptoms, that may have come on, are not materially 
relieved) a warm bath acidulated with the nitric acid. 

* Th B water Ihould be difiilled, or at leaft it Ihould be rain water, 
otherwife the lunar cauftic will be in part decompofed, which will be 
lerident, by a white cloud forming in the folutioi). 

H3 
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In this bath, which fhould be made fufficiently ftrong to 
produce a very fenfible irritation on the Ikin, the 
W'ounded limb, and a great part of the body, might be 
placed for half an hour, and repeated as circunjftances 
might direct. We are informed by Fontana, that he 
found a bath of very warm water exceedingly \ ' ''ul; 
he fays that it IclTcned the pain, abated the im- 
mation, and the part bitten did not become ^ livid 
and changed. I apprehend that the moderate adaition 
of the nitric acid to this bath, would be a great im¬ 
provement : it has been made ufe of fuccefsfully in 
this place, by Mr. Scott, in fome cafes of Lues Venerea, 
and I have ufed it in fome bad fores, in this country, 
with great efieti. 

There are a variety of other methods of oxygen¬ 
ating the blood, but all of them may not be fo well 
adapted to remove the difeafe, nor of fuch eafy appli¬ 
cation and attainment. I fliould hope, if the fore¬ 
going plan be diligently purfued, it would, in almoft 
every inllance, be fufficient to effect a cure. The blood 
may be oxygenated through the medium of the lungs, 
either by expofing the patient to an atmofphere loaded 
w’ith nitric vapours, in the manner recommended by 
Dr. Charmichael Smyth in contagious difeafes *, 
or a more highly oxygenated atmofphere might be 
breathed by means of a pneumatic apparatus, adapted 
for thepurpofe, as recommended by Dr. Beddoes. 

But as this paper has already extended to a greater 
length than I at firft intended, I content myfcif with 
barely mentioning thefc methods, and muft refer to the 
authors themfelves for a particular account of the 
pradlice here alluded to. 

* It may be proper to remark, that at the time Dr. C. Smtth 
made the experiments above alluded to, he was not fufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the materials he was ufing, to draw the proper conclu- 
fions from them; this, however, cannot affeft the utility of the praftice 
he recommends. 


I hope 
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I HOPE I have faid enough, to fliew that the princi- 
.plcs I have attempted to cftablifli are at leaft fupported 
by probability, that the method here propofed has 
alreacly been lan6tioncd by a more certain experience 
than any other, and that it affords the moft likely in^eans 
of counterafting the deadly poifon of the ferpent tribe. 

It,; is, however, to experience alone, we muft truft, 
for the ultimate decifion upon this fubje£l: j and, to 
whatever conclufmn this may lead us, 1 fhall moft 
willingly follow; profeffing myfelf much more anxious 
for the difcovery of truth, than for the fupport of any 
of the opinions fiated in this paper. 1 Ihall think 
myfelf fufficiently happy, if this effay fhould in any 
way tend to elucidate a fubjeft, as important as it is 
obfcure. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO TFIE FOREGOING PAPER* 
ON THE POISON OF SERPENTS. ‘ 

t 

H aving at length fucceeded in procur'ng a 
tnake with the venomous teeth and poifo ag 
entire, but which are commonly extra6ted in thofe fer- 
pents which the natives carry about with them, I rc- 
folved to make fome experiments with it. The fnakc 
I had procured was a large Cobra de Capello (Coluber 
NajUi Lin.) and which is generally reprefented to be 
the moll venomous of all ferpents. 

EXPERIMENT I. 

I WAS, in the firft place, defirous of afeertaining the 
power of the venom ; for this purpofe, the fnake was 
made to bite a young dog in the hind leg, and for 
which no medicine, either internal or external, was 
made ufe of. The dog, upon being bit, howled 
violently for a few minutes; the wounded limb foon 
became paralytic; in ten minutes the dog lay fcnfelcfs 
and convulfed i in thirteen minutes he was dead. 

EXPERIMENT II. 

A DOG, of a fmallcr tize, and younger, was now 
bitten in tlte hind leg, when he v/as inftantly plunged 
into a warm nitric bath, previoufly prepared for the 
purpofe : as foon as poHible after he was iii the bath, 
the wound was flightly fcarified, and a weak folution 
of lunar cauftic in water was poured down his throat: 
but the fymptoms made the fame progrefs as in the 
firlt experiment, and the dog died in the fame time. 

Upon opening thefe two dogs, about half an hour 
after death, the blood in the heart, and in the larger 

veflcls, 
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veflcls, was of a dark colour, in a fluid ifate, and did 
> not coagulate on expofure to the atmofphere. 

EXPERIMENT III. 

After the interval of one day, the fame fnake was 
again brought, and made fo bite a young puppy in the 
hind leg, but above the part to be bitten, I had pre* 
viouflv tied a ligature; immediately after he was bit- 
ten, the wound was fcarihed and walked with a folu- 
tion of lunar cauftic. The dog did not appear to feel 
any other injury than what might arife from the liga¬ 
ture round nis leg: half an hour after he was bitten, 
the ligature and dreffing, which conlifted of lint dipped 
in the folution of lunar cauftic, were removed. The 
dog Icon began to link, gradually loft the ufe of his 
limbs, breathed quick, was convulfed, and died in. 
half an hour more. On opening this dog, the blood 
poagLilated readily on being emptied from the veffels, 

EXPERIMENT IV. 

Another dog was now bitten in the hind leg, and 
immediately after a ligature was applied, as in the pre¬ 
ceding experiment: the wound was fcarilied and wafli- 
ed as before, and for two hours the dog continued 
lively and well, when the ligature was removed. 

EXPERIMENT V. 

Another puppy having been bit in the fame 
place, the wound was limply fcarilied, and wallied 
with a folution of the lunar cauftic, and for two hours 
the animal continued free from difeale. In thefe two 
laft experiments the dogs were very young, and fed 
by their mother’s milk: at the expiration of the time 
mentioned, they were carried to her, but Ihe avoided 
them^ and they both died in the courfe of the day. 
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EXPERIMENT VI. 

Observing in the laft experiments, that the venom 
was probably weakened by ufe, I waited for, two 
days, and refolved to try its efFefts a fecond time 
where no medicine was made ufe of. A do ■ was 
accordingly bitten by the fame fnake in the hi' eg 
in the iifual manner, and in twenty minutes he v/as 
dead. It is however worthy of notice, that though 
the mortal progrefs of the poifon was as certain .as 
before, it did not now appear to produce any pain, 
the animal did not howl upon being bit, but gradually 
funk and died. The blood of this dog continued alfo 
in a fluid (late, and was of a dark colour. 

EXPERIMENT Vll. 

A SECOND dog being now bit, the wound was fcari- 
fied and waflied with a folution of lunar cauftic, and 
the fame medicine given in fmall quantities internally, 
and repeated at intervals. The dog appeared to be 
but little alfefted for about half an hour, when he 
vomited violently for fevcral times, gradually funk, 
and died at the expiration of an hour. The blood in 
this dog coagulated after death, 

EXPERIMENT VIII. 

A THIRD dog being bit in the fame manner, the 
wound was walhed with a volatile alkaline fpirit, and 
the fame medicine given internally diluted with water, 
and repeated at intervals, 'fhis dog was in a Ihort 
time convulfed; vomited feveral times, and then 
feemed to revive : but he foon relapfed, and in three 
hours he was dead. This dog was not opened. 

EXPERIMENT IX. 

After the interval-of two days the fame fnake was 

* brought. 
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■brought, and as the volatile alkali appeared to have 
been of fome ufe in the laft experiment, it was de¬ 
termined to try it firft; and this experiment, as well 
as feveral of thofe already related, was conducted by 
my friend Dr. Moir with attention and accuracy. A 
dog was* accordingly bitten in the ufual place, and 
the, volatile alkali given as in the preceding experi- 
meH: the dog was dead in eighteen minutes. 

EXPERIMENT X. 

To a dog bitten in the fame place, immediately 
after the former, that we might have the means of 
afeertaining the effefits of the remedy, nothing was 
given, he died in eighteen minutes. 

EXPERIMENT XL 

Observing in the feventh volume of the medical 
fa£ls publiftied by Dr. Simmons, that Cayenne pepper 
was a powerful remedy for a vegetable poifon obtained 
from the roots of the Jatropha Manihot, or bitter Cajfada, 
I determined to make trial of it. To a dog bitten in 
the ufual manner, five grain pills of the pepper were 
given, and the wounded limb was waflicd with an in- 
fufion of it in warm water. Thefe pills had been re¬ 
peated four times in the fpace of an hour, when the 
dog died. 

EXPERIMENT XII. 

A YOUNG puppy w'as now bitten in the ear, and ex- 
adlly half a minute after the ear was cut off. The 
wound made by the knife bled freely, llic dog con¬ 
tinued lively for fome time, but in half an hour, he 
began to droop, and in half an hour more, died. It 
is obferved by Fontana, and he fulliciently well 
accounts for it, that on biting the ears of animals, a 
drop of venom colle£ls on the ear, at the hole made 
by the tooth: this was very remarkable in the experi¬ 
ment now related : a quantity of venom, like a large 
drop of )ellow fecum, colledled on the eaj, and trick¬ 
led to the ground. 


Ir 
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It may be proper in general to obferve, that In all 
tbefe experiments, the part bitten did not fwell nor 
mflaTije, a livid mark could be diflinguiflied where the 
tooth entered, but could be traced only for a«very 
little way. When the wounds were fcarjfied, they 
bled little or none at all; but before death they 
commonly bled freely, and the fcarifications we ex¬ 
ceedingly difcoloured. 

In all the dogs which were opened, the blood w'as 
found to be in a fluid flate. Upon examining, after 
death, thofe animals which died by the poifon of the 
viper, the Abbe' Fontana commonly obferves, that 
he found the blood coagulated about the heart and 
larger veflels. My experience has not confirmed this 
obfervation, which I attribute to the great difference 
in point of ftrength poffeffed by the venom of the 
(hake made ufe ot in the preceding experiments. In 
thofe cafes where the poifon adted rapidly, the blood 
when emptied from the Veffels, fliew'ed no difpofition 
to coagulate, and feemed to be of a darker colour 
than natural: but in thofe cafes where the animals 
died more llowly, the blood readily coagulated on cx- 
pofure to the alrrjofphere. It is not foreign to the 
prefent fubject to'obferve, that while the poifon of 
ferpents in mingling with the blood, has a ftrong 
tendency to prevent its coagulation, it on the con¬ 
trary more readily coagulates in thofe animals, who 
ibave breathed pure oxygen air.^ 

l 

These experiments will perhaps ferve little othpr 
purpofc than to prove the quick ajid dcflruclivc ope¬ 
ration of tlie poifon of this kind of ferpent, and of 
the inefficacy of the moft celebrated remedi.es which 
have been hitherto dlfcovered. It is certain however 
that upon larger animals the progrefs would have 
been neither fo rapid nor dcflructive, and upon .the 
liruman body it is alfo probable that remedies might 

« 

* Biddoes oq faditio^E airt. 

have 
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have been employed with greater fuccefs: for the 
‘delicacy of the human ikin is very great, and the 
abforption of any remedy that might be applied to it, 
extentive and fpeedy. Dogs, we are told, do not 
perfpire, and it is probable that there exifts much 
correfpondence between the powers of abforption and 

perfpiration. 

«• 

The little fuccefs attending the ufe of the lunar 
cauftic in thefe experiments, affords a fufficiently con¬ 
vincing pi-oof, that the fnakes made ufe of by the 
Abbe' Fontana, and the one made ufe of by me, 
poffefs very different degrees of ftrength in their ve¬ 
nom : there are one or two experiments where this re¬ 
medy appeared to be ufed with fome effeft: but I 
imjmtcd it to the weakened power of the venom by 
ufe: and 1 am fully convinced that the poifon of this 
kind of ferjient, when it is in full vigour, is fo cer¬ 
tainly and rapidly deftruSlive, at leaft to finall ani¬ 
mals, that neither the lunar cauftic, nor probably any 
other remedy, would arreft its progrefs. It appears 
that even the delay of half a minute in cutting off 
the ear that was bitten, was fatal to the animal; and 
it is fcarcely poflible that to a perfon bitten by a 
fnake, any kind of remedy could be applied in a 
fhorter time. ' No experiment could be better calcu¬ 
lated than this laft, to fliew the power of the venom 
of this kind of ferpent, for Fontana obferves, that 
it is very difficult to kill either dogs or rabbits when 
bitten in the ears, and out of all the experiments he 
makes upon the ears of thefe animals, and where no 
.attempt was made to relieve them, none of them died. 

I AM therefore ftill of opinion, that the method of 
cure mentioned in the foregoing paper is the molt ra¬ 
tional, and the moll likely to fucceed in preventing 
death, as w'ell as the other bad confequences which 
fometimes follow the bite of a ferpent that is not 
mortal. In the ufe of the nitric acid bath, I lliould 
have much confidence: and this confidence arifes 

from 
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from a greater experience of its powerful influence 
upon the human body in different difeafes: this ex-' 
perience will foon be communicated to the public 
by my friend Mr. Scott, whofe labours ifi the 
application of a moft powerful and ufeful agent 
in medicine, and efpecially ufeful as applied to 
the inhabitants of warm climates, merit tbe greateft 
praife. 


VI. 
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An AcccmNT of the Petroleum Wells in the 
Burmha ’Dominionst extraSied from the four^ 
nai of a Voyage from Ranghong up the River 
Erai-Wuddey to Amarapoorah, the prefent 
Capital of the Burmha ’Empire,^By Captain 
Hiram Cox, Refdent at Ranghong. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 7 , 1797* 

W IND eafterly, (harp and cold, thick fog on 
the river until after fun rife, when it evaporat¬ 
ed as ufual, but foon after colle£ted again, and continu¬ 
ed fo denfe till half pad eight A. M. that we could 
barely fee the length of the boat. 

• 

Thermometer at fun rife 52", at noon 74®, in 
the evening 69°; general courfe of the river north 
20° weft, main breadth from one to one and a half 
miles, current about two and a half miles per hour. 

East bank, high, rugged, barren downs, with pre-. 
cipitous cliffs towards the river; of free done inter¬ 
mixed with ftrata of quartz, martial ore and red 
ochre ; beech moderately (helving, covered with frag¬ 
ments of quartz, (ilex, petrifaflions and red ochre, 
and with rocky points projetfting from it into the 
river. 

Western bank, a range of low fandy iflands, co¬ 
vered with a luxuriant growth of reeds. Thefe at 
prefent narrow the dream to three quarters, and in 
fome places to half a mile, but are overflowed in the 
rains; the main bank rather low and fandy, fubjeft to 
be overflowed, its whole breadth about three miles to 
the foot of a range of low woody hills, which in 
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point of vegetation, form an agreeable contraft to the 
eaftern fliore; thefe bills are bounded to the weft ward 
at the diftance of about twenty miles from the river, by 
an extenfive range of high mountains, cloatlied with 
wood to their fummits. 

At half paft ten A* M. came to the lower to’-^m ©f 
Rainanghongy a temple in it of the antique Hind, '.yle 
of building. 

At noon came to the center town of Rainangbong 
(literally the town through which flows a river of 
earth oil), fituated on the caft bank of the river, in 
latitude 20® 26'north, and longitude 94® 45'54"eaft 
of Greenwich. Halted to examine the wells of Retro- 
letm. 

The town has but a mean appearance, and fevcral of 
its temples, of which there are great numbers, falling 
to ruins: the inhabitants however are well drefled, 
piany of them with gold fpiral ear ornaments, and are 
undoubtedly rich, from the great profit they derive 
from their oil wells, as will be feen below. 

At two P. M. I fet olF from my boat, accompanied 
by X^xe-mevotbaghee or zemindar of the diftri£t, and feve- 
ral of the merchant proprietors, to view the wells. 
Our road led to the I'k N. E. through dry beds of loofe 
fand in the water courfes, and over rugged arid downs 
and hillocks of the fame foil as deferibed above; the 
growth on them, confifting of fcattered plants of E«- 
fhorHium, the CaJJin tree, which yields the Terra Japo- 
nicat commonly called cittch or cut, and ufed through¬ 
out India as a component part of a heera of paun, 
alfo a very durable timber for lining the oil wells,and 
laftiy the hardy liar or wild plumb common in Hin- 
doftan.. 

The (ky was cloudlefs, fo that the fun (hone on us 
with undiminilhed force, and. being alfo unwell, { 

4 walked 
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walked flowly, and as we were an )^otir> walking to? 
the wells, I therefore conclude they are about ^tftree 
miles diftant front the river | thole wc .faw are fcatter- 
ed irdsgularly about the dowm at ^ dtftance 
from each oAer* fome perhaps not ai^T tteo tijiriy, or 
forty yards. At this particular plaee, we w«^ inform¬ 
ed there are one hundre^d and eighty welis, four or 
five miles to the N» B. three hundred Uod forty 

In making a well, the hill Is cut down fo as to Ibrnt 
a fquare table of fourteen or tvrenty feet for the crown 
of the well, and from this table a rpad is formed* ^hy 
feraping away an inclined plain for drawers to do*' 
feend, in raifing the estcavated earth froth the well* and 
fubfequently the oil. 'the'Ihaft is funk*of a fquaro 
form, and lined as the miner proceeds, with fquarejMif 
Cajfia wood ftavess thefe Haves are about fix feet 
long, fix inches broad, apd tWo thick j aye , rudely 
jointed and pinned at right angles to each other, 
forming a fquare frnmh, about four and a half feet in 
the clear for the uppermoft ones, hut more coptrafted 
below. When the miner has pierced fee or more feet 
of the fiiaft, a feries of thefe fquare frames ate piled 
on each other, and regularly added to at top; the 
whole gradually finkbg, as.he deepens the fliaft,-pnd 
fecuring him a^nH the falling in of the fides. 

The foil, oribrata to be pierced, is nearly fuch as 
I have deferibed the cliffs to be on the margin of the 
river, that is, firft, a light fandy loam intermixed with 
fragments of quartz, filex, &c. j fecond, a friable fand 
Hone, eafily wrought, with thin horizontal ftrata of a 
concrete of martial ore, talc and indurated argill (the 
talc has this Angularity, it is denticulated, its lamina 
being perpendicular to the horizontal lamina' of the 
argill on which it is feated) at from ten or fifteen fect 
from the furface, and from each other, as there arp 
feveral of thefe veins in the great body of free ftone. 
Thirdly, at feventy qubits, more or Icfs, from the 
furface, and immediately below the free ftoae, u pale 

VoL. VI. ‘ I blue 
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blue argillaceous earth (Ihiftous) impregnated witli the 
, petroleum and fmelling ltrongly of it. This they fay is 
very dilhcult to work, and grows harder as they get 
deeper, ending in Hiift or flate, fuch as found cover¬ 
ing veins of coal in Europe^ &c. Below th'iS- flilft at 
the depth of about 130 cubits is coal. T procured 
forhe, intermixed with fulphur and pyrites, which 
had been taken from a well, deepened a few days be¬ 
fore, my arrival, but doomed aniongll them a rarity, 
the oil in general liowing at a fniallcr depth. They 
were piercing a new' well when 1 was there, had got 
to the depth of eighty cubits, and cxpcdlcd oil at ten 
or twenty cubits more. 

The machinery ufed in drau'Ing up the rubbifli, 
and afterwards the oil from the well, is an axle crofllng 
the center of the well, refting on two rudeforked ftaua- 
chions, with a revolving barrel on its center, like th« 
nave of a wheel, in which is a fcore for receiving 
the draw rope; the bucket is of wicker \vork, covered 
with dammer, and the labour of the drawers, in 
general three men, is facilitated by the defeent of the 
inclined plain', as water is drawn from deep wells in 
the interior of Brndoftmi^ 

To receive the oil, one man is ftationed at the brink 
of the well, vdio empties the bucket into a channel 
made on the furnace of the earth leading to a funk jar, 
from whence it is laded into fmaller ones, and im¬ 
mediately carried down to the river, eit-licr by coolies 
or on hackeries. 

When a well grows dry, they deepen it. They fay 
none are abandoned for barrennefs. Even the death 
of a miner, from mephitic air, does not deter others 
from perfifting in deepening them when dry. Two 
days before my arrival, a man was fuffocated in one 
of the wells, yet they afterwards renewed their at¬ 
tempts, without further accident. I recommended 
their trying the air with a candle, &c. but feemingly 
with little effect. 
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, The oil is drawn pure from the ‘wells, in the liquid 
(late as ufed, without variation, but in the cold feafon 
it copgeals in the open air, and always lofes fome- 
thing of its fluidity; the temperature of the wells pre- 
ferving it *in a liquid ftate fit to be drawn. A man 
who was lowered into a well of i lO cubits, in ray pre* 
fence,^and immediately drawn up, perfpired copioufly 
at every pore : unfortunately I had no other means of 
trying the temperature. The oil is of a dingy green 
and odorous j it is ufed for lamps, and boiled with a 
little dammer (a refin of the country), for paying 
the timbers of houfes, and the bottoms of boats, &c. 
which it preferves from decay and vermin j its me¬ 
dicinal properties known to the natives is as a lotion in 
cutaneous eruptions, and as an embrocation in bruifes 
and rheumatic affections. 

The miners pofitively aflurcd me no water ever 
percolates through the earth into the wells, as has been 
fuppofed, the rains in this part'of the country are feldom 
heavy, and during the feafon a roof of thatch is thrown 
over the wells, the water that falls foon runs off to 
the river, and what penetrates into the earth is effec¬ 
tually prevented from defcending to any great depth 
by the increafing hardnefs of the oleagenous argill and 
fliift j this will readily be admitted when it is known 
that the coal mines at Whitby are worked below the 
harbour, and the roof of the galleries not more than 
fifty feet from the bed of the fea, the deficiency of rain 
in this traCt may be owing to t,be high range of moun¬ 
tains to the weft ward, which range parallel to the 
river, and arreft the clouds in their paffage, as is the 
cafe on the eaftern fide of the peninfula of India. 

Solicitous to obtain accurate information on a 
fubjeCt fo interefting as this natural fource of wealth j 
I hpd all the principal proprietors affembled on board 
my boat, and collected from them the following par¬ 
ticulars, the foregoing I learned at the wells from the 
miners and others. 

*1 2 
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I ENDEAVOURED to guard againft exaggeration, 
well as to obviate the caution and referve which mer¬ 
cantile nien in all countries think it neceffary ob- 
ferve, when minutely queftioned on fubjefts alFe£ling 
their interefls, and I have reafon to hope my informa¬ 
tion is not very diftant from the truth. 

The property of thefe wells is in the owners, of the 
foil, natives of the country, and defcends to the heirs 
general as a kind of entailed hereditament, with which 
it is faid government never interferes, and which no 
diftrefs will induce them to alienate. One family per¬ 
haps will polTefs- four or five wells, 1 heard of none 
who had more, the generality have lefs, they are funk 
by, and wrought for the proprietors j the coft of fink¬ 
ing a new well is 2000 tecals flowered filver of the 
country, or 2500 ficca rupees; and the annual aver¬ 
age net profit 1000 tecals, or 1250 licca rupees. 

The contra6t price with the miners for finking a 
well is as follows ; for the firfl forty cubits they have 
forty tecals, for the next forty cubits three hundred 
tecals, and beyond thefe eighty cubits to the oil they 
have from thirty to fifty tecals per cubit, according to 
the depth (the Burmha cubit Is nineteen inches Engltjh) j 
taking the mean rate of forty tecals per cubit, and one 
hundred cubits as the general depth at which they 
come to oil, the remaining twenty cubits will coft 800 
tecals, or the whole of the miner’s wages for finking 
the lhaft 1140 tecals j a well of a loo cubits will re¬ 
quire 950 calfia ftaves, which at five tecals per hundred 
will coft 47i tecals. Portage and workmanfhip, in 
fitting them, may amount to 100 tecals more j the 
levelling the hill for the crown of the well, and making 
the draw road, &c. according to the common rate of 
labour in the country, will coft about 200 tecals; 
ropes, &c. and provilions for the workmen, which are 
fiipplied by the proprietor when making a new w§ll; 
expcnces of propitiatory facrifices, and perhaps a fig- 
niorage fine to government for permillion to fink a new 
well, confume the remaining 5i2i tecals; in deepen- 

4 ing 
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ing an old weir they make the heft bargain in their 
‘ power with the miners, who rate their demand per 
cubit according to its depth, and danger from the 
heats'of mephitic air. 

The amount, produce, and wages of the labourers 
who draw the oil, as ftated to me, I fiifpeft was ex¬ 
aggerated or erroneous from mifihterpretation on both 
tides. 

The average produce of each well, per diem, they 
fald was 500 vifs, or i825lbs. avoirdupois, and that 
the labourers earned upw'ards of eight tecals each 
per month; but I apprehend this was not meant 
as the average produce, or wages for every day or 
month throughout the year, as muft appear from a 
further examination of the fubjeft, where fafts are 
dubious we muft endeavour to obtain truth from inter¬ 
nal evidence. Each' well is worked by four men, arid 
their wages is regulated by the average piroduce of 
fix days labour, of which they have one fixth, or its 
value at the rate of one and a quarter tecals per 
hundred vifs, the price of the oil at the wells ; the; 
proprietor has an option of paying their fixth in oil, 
but 1 underftand he pays the value in money, and if 
fo, I think this is as fair a mode of regulating the 
wages of labour as any where pra£lifed ; for in pro¬ 
portion as the labourer works he benefits, and gains 
only as he benefits his employer. He can only do in¬ 
jury by over-working himfelf, which is not likely to 
happen to an Indian; no provifions are allowed the oil 
drawers, but the proprietor fupplies the ropes, &c. and 
laftjy the king’s duty is a tenth of the produce. 

Now fuppofing a well to yield 500 vifs jper diem 
throughout the year, deducting one fixth for the la¬ 
bourers, and one tenth for the king, there will remain 
for the proprietor, reje£ling fractions, 136,876 vifs, 
which at li- tecals, the value at the wells, is equal to 
j 710 tecals per annum. From this fura there is to be 

*13 deducted 
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deducted only a trifle for draw ropes, &c. for I could 
not learn that there was any further duties or expence 
jto be charged bn the produce, but the raerchaftts fay' 
they gain only a neat looo tecals per annurn for each 
well, and as -we advance, we ftiall have reafoh to think 
they have given the maximum rather than the minimum 
of their profits, hence therefore we may infer th^t the 
grofs amount produce per annum is nOt 182,500 vifs. 

Further, the four labourers (hare or one fixth de¬ 
ducting the king’s tythe, will be 2250 vifs per month 
of thirty days, or in money at the above price twenty- 
eight tecals fifty avas, or feven tecals twelve avas each 
man per month, but the wages of a common labourer 
in this part of the country, as the fame perfons inform¬ 
ed me, is only five tecals per month when hired from 
day to day; they alfo admitted that the labour of the 
oil drawers was not harder than that of common 
labourers, and the employment no ways obnoxious to 
health. To me the fmell of the oil was fragrant and 
grateful, and on being more indireClly queftioned (for 
on this part of the fubjeCt perhaps owing to the mi- 
nutenefs of my enquiries I obferved moft referve), they 
allowed that their gain was not much greater than the 
common labourers of the country, nor is it rcafonable 
to expeCl it (hould, for as there is no myftery in draw¬ 
ing of oil, no particular hardfhips endured, or rifle, of 
health, no compulfion or prevention pretended, and as 
it is the intereft of the proprietors to get their work 
done at the cheapeft rate, of courfe the numbers that 
would flock to fo regular and profitable an employ¬ 
ment, would foon lower the rate of hire nearly at lead 
to the common wages of the country *, befides I obferv¬ 
ed ho appearance of affluence amongft the labourers, 
they were meanly lodged and clad, and fed coarfely, not 
^ rice, which in the upper provinces is an article of 
^jcury. hut on dry grains and indigenous roots of the 
^^tmeoiCaJfada, collected in the waftesby theirwomen 
pnd children j further it is not rcafonable to fuppofe 
that theie labourers worked conftantly,. nature always 

requires 
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requires a refpite, and will be obeyed, however much 
•the defire of gain may ftlmulate, and this caufe rauft 
more particularly operate' in warrh climates to pro¬ 
duce, what we often improperly call indolence. Even 
the rigid Cato emphatically faysj that the man who 
has not time to be idle is a flave. A due copfidera- 
tioii of this phyfical and moral neceffity poght per¬ 
haps to vindicate religious legiflators from the re*» 
proaches too liberally beftowed on them for fan€lion- 
ing relaxation ^ be that as it may, I think it is fuf- 
ficiently apparent that the article of wages is alfo exr 
-aggerated, and that 500 vifs muft only be confidered 
as the amount produce of working days, and not an 
average for every day in the year. The labour of the 
miners, as I have obferved above, is altogether diftin^i: 
from the oil drawers, and their pay proportioned to the 

hardfliips and rilks theyendu-fe. 

♦ • 

Assuming therefore as data, the acknowledged 
profit of 1000 tecals per annum for each well, .which 
we can hardly fuppofe exaggerated, as it would ex- 
pofe the proprietors to an additional, tax, and the com¬ 
mon wages of precarious employment in the country, 
that is one month vvith another. Including holy days 
the year round, four and a quarter tecals per month 
as the pay of the oil drawers, which includes the 
two extremes of the queftion, it will make the aver¬ 
age produce of each well per diem, 300 vifs or 109,500 
vifs per annum, equal to 399,675 lbs. avoirdupois, or 
tons =178,955 lbs. or in liquid meafure 793 hoglheads 
of iixty-three gallons each j and as there ire 520 
wells reghtered by government, the grofs amount pro¬ 
duce of the whole per annum will be 56,940,000 yils 
or 92,781 tons 156011)8. or 412,360 hoglheads, worth 
at the wells, at one and a quarter tecals per hundred 
vifs, 711,750 tecals or 889,737 ficca rupees. 

From the wells, the oil is carried, in fmall Jars, l&y 
oooleys, or on carts, to the river; where it is deliver-ed 
.to the merchant exporter at two tecals per hundred 

. I 4 vifs. 
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vifs, the value being enhanced three-eighths by the ex¬ 
pence and rilk of portage, therefore the grofs value or 
profit to the country of the whole, deducting five per 
cent for waftage, may be dated at'1,081,860 tecals, 
or 1,362,325 "ficca rupees per annum, yielding a direct 
revenue to the king of 136,232 ficca rupees per 
annum, and perhaps thrice as much more beifore it 
reaches the confumer j befides the benefit the whole 
couritry muft derive from the productive induftry called 
into aflion by the conftant employment of fo large a 
capital on fo gruff an article. There were between 
feventy and eighty boats, average burthen fixty tons 
each, loading oil at the feveral wharfs, and others 
conftantly coming and going while I was there. A 
number of boats and men alfo find conftant employ¬ 
ment in providing the.pots, &c. for the oil, and the 
extent ot this fingle branch of internal commerce (for 
almoft the whole is confumed in the country) will 
ierve to give fome infight into the internal commerce 
and refources of the country. 

At the wells the price of the oil is feven annas 
feven pies per 11 jibs, avoirdupois j at the port of 
Rarnghong it is fold at the average rate of three ficca 
rupees three annas and fix pies per cwt. or per hogf- 
fieadsof fixty-threc gallons, weighing 504 lbs. fourteen 
rupees feven annas nine pies, exclufive of the cafk, or 
per Bengal buzar maund two rupees five annas eight 
pies, whereas the nmftard feed, and other vegetable 
oils, fell at l*anghong at eleven rupees per buzar maund. 

, To conclude, this oil is a genuine petroleum, pofi 
fefling all the properties of coal tar, being in faClt the. 
felf fame thing, the only difference is, that nature 
elaborates in the bowels of the earth that for the 
BurmhaSy for which European nations are obliged to 
the ingenuity of Lord Dvndonaed, 
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ON THE MAXIMUM OF MECHANIC 
POWERS, AND THE EFFECTS OF MA¬ 
CHINES WHEN IN MOTION. , 

4 

By Lieutenant William Lambton, 

Of His M/yefiys Regiment of Foot. 
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M ost mathematicians, in treating on the fcience 
of mechanics, have drawn their concUifions 
from confidering the weight and' power in a ftate of 
equilibrium, and have deduced their proportions from 
their refpe^ive diftances of each from the center of 
motion; or from what the velocities would be, fup- 
ppfing them to be put in a moving ftate. But in the 
adual application of any niachine, whether fimple or 
compound, we fliall find that when it is put in motion 
by the fuperior force of the power, there will be a 
certain ratio between the weight and power, fo that 
in any given time the effect may be the greatcft poflible. 
'I'he various and moft ufeful cafes which relate to this 
fubjeft are comprifed in the following problems, and 
as it is my intention to determine the precife effects 
of fuch powers as are of the nioft general ufe in the 
Conftru6tion of machines, fuch as the lever, the wheel, 
and axle, &c. and where the power applied to raife thq 
weight, a£ts by the force of gravity; it will be ncceflary 
to take into confideration the effects of their own 
mafles, and therefore foine general propofitions miift 
be premifed relative to the centers of percuflion and 
gyration of the refpedfive moving powers; and to 
compare the mafs colledfed into the center of per- 
cuffion or gyration of a beam or folid wheel, to that 
power, which adfing at the extremity would give the 
fame angular velocity. 


It 
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It has already been demonftrated by mathema¬ 
ticians that if s be the center, of fufpenfion, or ro-' 
tation j e the center of percuffion, and g the center 
of gyration j—^apd if be a particle and 4 its diftance 

* ' •, pj^ , « all the pd\ 

from then and 

which expreffions are univerfal, let the form of the 
body be what it will. Now as the lever and wheel 
are powers whofe operations are materially influenced 
by their own weight, I fliall confider every cafe in 
which they can poffibly be efFefted. And notwith- 
ftanding that the part of mechanics relating to percuf- 
iion and gyration, has been fo copioufly treated on by 
others, yet as it becomes fo eflential a part in the pre- 
fent theory, I fhall include fuch propontions as imme¬ 
diately apply, and put them in the mod: convenient 
forms. Some of them, I believe are new, and par¬ 
ticularly fuited to the prelent fubje£t. 

Pros. i.^Let AB be a bar or beam perfectly ^ 
fireight and of uniform thicknefs, having its point ^ 
of fufpenfion S, at any variable diftance from the 
<^tremity A; it is required to determine the dif- 
tance of the center of percuflion from S. 

Put ABr:^;, ASrrx, and therefore SB—“u— x ; 
and let the faid diftance of the center of percuf- 
fion from s bey, then v being an indefinitely fmall 
plane at right angles to the axis of the beam, 

T’—aI® x,v wull exprefs one or the fluxion of 
all th e pd'^ in A B j and by the fame reafoning, 

v—xxv i s the fl uxion of the force of A B.— 

flufv— zv^—6vxX6x^ . 

lienee yiZT-^=^ ”~--—7—j where xand 

flu; v~x X 3‘J''—ojf ' 

^ riiay be taken in any ratio to each other. If x:z:o y 
or the center of fL)fpenfion be at A, theayrr-^ as 
has been proved by others. ■ If xzz l’v, then y= 4 ^ ^ilfo, 
in which cafe the center of percuflion will be at the 
other cxtreinitv B, and wlicn x:=z-i.v, then «=:(?, and 
«he center of perculiion coinciding with the center of 

gravity. 
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gravity, the power of ofcillation will ceafe, and the 
motion, if there be any, will be rotatory. 


CoL I. Ip it be required to determine the diftancc 
of the cehter of fupenfion when ihe vibr^itions are 

the quickefl: poflible, then^, or its equal 

becomes a maximum, and ther efore its flu x ion, by 
makin g x variable, is,— o. Hence — 6jr 

—■3‘i'X 6w-f-6A?* =0, and*'z:-|±T'^t or v—sv'f 

when S is taken towards A, or on that fide of the 
center of gravity. 

Cor. 2. Other forms may be obtained if 
and SB=2;, both variable quantities:—for thenw+ai 
will exprefs the fluxion of both ends, and »*x+2;*js the' 
fluxion of all the/)^/* in AB. And lince the force of any 
ofcillating body may be exprefled by multiplying the dif^ 
tance of the center of gravity from the center ot fufpen- 
fion, into the body Itfelf, the force of AB is therefore 

ftu:«*iti4-flu:Ar*i. X 


defined by 


Hence y. 


Z 




Z 


1 


iX 


Then when x=o, y becomes equal ; and if A,*=iz, 
y=iZ j—and when x and z are equal, y vanifhes. 


Pros. 2. The notation remaining, as in the laft pro¬ 
blem : let the center of gyratbn be required, while the 
beam A B is made to revolve round a center S at any 
variable diftance from A: and let w exprefs the diftance 
of the center of gyration from S. Then we fliall have 


--- 


Hence if xzzo^ 


Wrr'y-/-i. and when x=:t, fo that S may be in the cen¬ 
ter of gravity of A B, then wn i v' 3 • When /v, •*; 
becomes equal 4*^ alfo, and in this cafe the center of 
gyration will be at the fame diftance from B, that the 
center of rotation is from A. . . , ■ 



^ ' 


Cor, 


> • 
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Cor. It appears from Cor. i of Ilje lafl problem, 
that when the vibrations of a beam are the cjuickcil 

poffiblc, X is equal to?—^rv'ivwhen the point of fufpen- 
lion is taken on that fide the center of gravity towards 
A. Now fihce ? is the dillance of the centef of gravity 

of the beam from A or B, it follows that Wi exprelTes 
the diftahcc of the center of pcrculfion from the center 
of gravity when the vibrations are the quickeft poflible. 

But it appears from this problem, that tv'i exprefles 
the diftance of the center of g)'ration from the center 
of gravity, when the beam is made to revolve on that 
center, ' Therefore if the beam be fufpended, by what 
in this cafe is the center of gyration, the vibrations will 
be the quickeft poflible. 


C 0 R. IF the parts AS, SB be d enoted by .v and 2 as iii 

Cot, 2 s of the laft prob. then wzz^ — - 

ThenifrV=<7, and z become equal A B, zy=: 2 v'T=‘^v'T- 
and when x and z are equal, wzzxs/^ or 
and laftly, if xrrlz, thenwzifz; all which are pre- 
cifely the fame as in the laft problem. 


Prob. 3. Let ABD be a folid beam of uniform 
ihickncfs, having an angle at D, and let AD~DB, 
and AE=:EB=:,v, and if the line E D be continued to 
the center of rotation S, 
then S E will be perpen¬ 
dicular to AB, and there¬ 
fore A S=B S, and the 
fceani will be in the fame 
plane yvith the triangle 
ASB, and being made to 
revolve round the center 
S, retaining its pofition 
witb.refpeft to the line S E: it is required to determine 
the diftance of the cerjter of gyration from S. 



Put DS=</,andAP=BD=‘i?,andalfoEDs:tf, Then 

AS 
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and therefore 'iv^'v-\'id'^^-^zad v 
will be the fluxion of all the fid' in-the whol e beam AB D> 

, , ilu. znri, + ^d*v + zaJv — •/ 

Henc« w - ^ - 3 

which, when a vanillies, and the bearh coincides with 

the line AB, becomes equal —:and if d vanifli 

tuzzv v'tj for then D will coincide with S and A D 15 
will become two beams revolving on their extremities. 

Pros. 4. Let ABC rc- 
prefent a circular fuperfices, 
or folid wheel of uniform 
thicknefs, fo that its weight 
may be as its area j and let 
it revolve round its center S; 
it is required to determine 
the diltance zv of its center 
of gyration from S. 

Put A= the area of the 
circle whofe diameter is \inity, and r~ radius 
of ABC. I'hen 4 Ar*is the area of ABC, whofe 
fluxion is 8 A r* »•; and therefore 8 A r* i- is 
the fluxion of all the in ABC. Hence zv=z 

which expreflion applies to every 
folid wheel of uniform thicknefs whofe radius is r. 

Pros, 5. Let ABC and 
iibcht two concentric circles 
whofe refpeftivc radii are 
R,r;—if the plane or folid 
wheel whofe area \s ab c 
be taken away, and the re¬ 
maining plane or folid Aa 
Bi* Cc, uniformly tliick, be 
conceived to revolve round 
the center S; it is required to determine the diftance of 
its center of gyration from S. 

Put Ar:: the area of the circle whofe radius is unity, 
then 4 A R* will be the area of the greater circle, and 

then 
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4 A r* the area of the lefs one j and therefore 4 A R*— 
4 A r*r: the area of tl^e annulus. Now & A R r is the 
fluxion of that area, and 8 A k the fluxion of al l 

the pd\ . Hence, ic; = ,/_ZH 

which when r vanilhes, or the whole becomes folidj 
is equal RvT i” the laft problem. 

Cor. The feftors S ^ and S A, being to each 
other as the areas of their refpeftive circles, and there¬ 
fore as the fquares of the diameter of thefe circles 1 
and if A in this cafe reprefent a fimilar fc6tor of the cir¬ 
cle whofe radius is unity, the fame refult will be had 
with refpe£t to the parts A and as in the former 
cafe, for the diftance of the center of gyration from 

the center S, will in this cafe be v'—;. And when 
rvaniflies fo that the fedtors are complete fe£tors.of the 

larger circle, than w=v"7~R Vk- 

0 

pROE. 6. Let A be a beam uniformly thick, 
having its point of fulpenflon at any variable diftance 
from A, as at S; and let the beam be made to vibrate 
with any given angular velocity: it is required to de¬ 
termine that power, which afting at the extremity B, 
would have the fame angular force as the whole mafs 
collefted into, and a£ling at, the center of percuflion. 

Let the length A B be -u, ASzzx, 
and S B = v-^x j and the diftance of 
the center of percuflion from S equal 
jy ; then by the general exprelTion 

force ofthcCTy - ^ow if inftead of 
taking all the //</* in the whole 
beam, or fuppoling all the particles 
collefted into the center of pcrcuf- 
fion, we conceive a power p' acting 
at the extremity B fuch as multiplied 
by the fquare of its diftance S B, 

(v^x), its force fliall be equal to all 
the p m the whole beam f then will 

7 = 


A 


S 


B 
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—ToFccMeBeam* and/= X force of the beam; 

, . , _______ „ - y y- — 51 * , 

that la p = X flu* X ^ 

the mafs. • And by fubftituting the value of^, we have 

/ = X by the mafs, a general expreflioa 

for the value of p' for any beam of equal thicknefo, 
and whofe weight is as the length. 


Cor. I. Now when x vaninies,/“-3 the mafs; fo 
that when the beam is fufpended at the extremity A, 
then the weight w'hich applied at the diftance AB to 
an inflexible line vibrating yvith any given velocity, fo 
as to have the fame force as the mafs of the beam col¬ 
lected into its center of percuflion, and moving with 
the fame angular velocity, fliall be equal one-third 
the weight of the beam. 


Cor. 2. If .V be taken to v in the ratio of i to » ; 
then by fubftituting the value of x in the above ex- 

^^11— jjy -jl O 

preffionjp'—^j^allgjqpjX hy the weight, when that weight 

is defined by v, its length;-and the weight of the 
Ihortcr end, unity. Or fuppofe the whole weight to 

be W, then ^ 

weight of the fliorter end will be defined by 

and that of the longer by———, let W be what it will. 


CoR. 3. When «r:2 then/)'=: 4 -W; but it muft be 
remembered that f is the power of the whole beam, 
fince it is compared with the whole mafs collefted into 
the center of percuflion; and is therefore thep' of both 
ends reduced to B, and hence in cafes where the two 
ends are equal, as in the prefent one, the p' of each 
end is f of half the beam, which together are equal 
to t W, the p' of the whole beam. 




Pros. 
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Pros. 7, Let S be the center of rotation, and let 
the beam be made to revolve horizontally with any 
given angular velocity: it is required to determine 
the/of the whole beam afting at'B. 

The notation being the famc as in the laH: problem 
and w being the diftance of the center of gyration 

fiom S, then therefore we have 




P'-^rX the beam, = the weight of the 

, beam the fame as in the laft problem, f Tence In this 


cafe, if be to as t to «, then /= X W, 

■and when the two ends become equal, fo that the- 
center of rotation coincides with the center of gravity, 
then the beam may revolve either vertically or hori~ 
zontally, and the/of both ends together will be J 
the weight. . . 

Gor. I. Other forms may be derived for the value 
of /, if the two arms be called d and and their 
weights c and d refpe^tively. For by the general ex- 

prcffions_y—of the beam’ “the beam* Now by 

the of thefc, if y be the power of the whole 


beam afting at B, we have / the force of the 


^3 ^11 — W* 

beam and by the fecond,/=-^ 

the beam in both cafes 


X 

X 


the weight of the beam. Now when a-zzl, 

i3 

or t the weight j and if <2=0, /= v the weight alfo. 

Cor. a. It further appears, that in all cafes of an 
ofcillating motion of the beam, the / is defined by 
multiplying the diflance of the center, of perculfion 
from the center of fufpenfion, by the mafs or 
weight, and dividing by the fquare of the dtjlance 
at which p' is to ad; and that in all cafes of a 
gyrating motion of the beam, the / is defined by mul¬ 
tiplying the fquare of the diftance of the center of gyra¬ 
tion from the center of rotation, by the mafs or weight, 
and dividing by the fquare of the difiame at which / is ta( 
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act. Hence it follows in both cafes, that if the f 
of the sAme beam or bodyj b^ reduced to diflPerent 
diftanccs, its value will be inversely as the squares 
of time distatices. 


Prob. 8. Let A be the area of the circle whofe 
diameter is unity, and r = the radiusof the circular 
plane ABC: and let p represent the periphery of 
a circle, or a ring into which we will conceive a* 
many particles collected, as, with any angular ve¬ 
locity, shall have the same force, as the mass of the 
circular plane, (or solid wheel of the same diameter, 
and uniformly thick,) collected into a circle, whose 
radius is the distance of the center of gyration from 
the center C, moving with the same angular ve¬ 
locity: the value of p' is required. 


Now it is evident from the 
nature of the problem, that 
p'r^ will be equal to all thepd^ 
in ABC. And since 4 Ar* is 
the area of ABC, we have 

w* ~~^^a.ndp~zo^X^A~QAr^ 

by substituting the value of w* 
Avhich value is equal half the 
mass of A B C, Avhether it be a 
circular plane or solid Avheel. 



Now this power p' may be either a ring, as is here 
conceived, or a weight equal to that of the ring, di¬ 
vided into two equal parts, each acting at the ex¬ 
tremity of a lever, revolving on its center, and 
whose length is equal to the diameter of the ring; 
and in the same manner we may conceive the q/ in 
problem 7 to be resolved into a ring of equal weight 
whose diaineter is equal A B. 


Voi.. VL 


K 


Pros. 9. 
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pROB. 9- I-<ET it be required to determine the // 
of the whole beam AB in Prob. 3, acting at A, while 
the beam revolves horizontally on the center S. 


Th E N X th e weight = V. Now 

in ibis case, when a vanishes, then p' becomes 

^ ^ > Avhen d vanishes, and D coincides 

with S, in which case v becomes equal A S, and AD 
and D B become two beams revolving on one cncl 
each; then the p' of botli the beams together is 
equal -I- W, where W is the Avcight of both the 
beams ; and therefore the p' of eacli, acting at the 
extremity A or B, is i its own weight, the same as 
in Prob. 6, Cor. 1. 


PuoB. 9. Let the annulus in Prob. 5 be pro¬ 
posed, to determine thep' of the whole, acting at 
the distance S A, any where in the circumference. 


Then since tt;’ is equal — where R=: S A, and 
r — ArtAv^hall have / =: (J X the body) X 

^-2 the Aveight of the annulus; 

and when r — o, so that the interior circle may va¬ 
nish, and ABC become an entire circle or solid 
vv hecl, then p' — ^ the mass, the same as in Prob. 8. 

CoR. If A represent the area of a sector of a 
circle whose diameter is unity, similar to the sectors 
AS or a s in Cor. of Prob. 8; then the p' of both 

the parts A a and B C together, will be equal - -t— r 

XQ AR"^—SAr* =: the mass of the two parts 

together, 

t 

Prob. 10. Let Aar, iB, eC, be a solid ring, hav^ 
ing a solid beam whose center is the center of the 
annulus, as in the next figure; it is required to de¬ 
termine the p' of the whole acting at B. 

Let? 
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Let W' express the Aveight C 

or mass of tlieannuhis; and zv 
that, of the cross beam a 
Avhich b<;am is of equal thick¬ 
ness. Then the // of tlie beam A 
at 6 is XV by Prob. 6 , Cor. 3 ; 

Avhicli reduced to B, is by 

Cor. to Prob. 7, and the p' of 

the ring is -- ” -- r x IW^, by the last Prob. Heoce 

p' of the Avhok is ^ 

CoR. If W' express the weight of the two ends 
Aa, B6, being parts of the 
annulus, whose center is 
S, and if the M^cight of ^ 
the beam ab, Av^hose center ^ 
is also S, be expressed by 
Xi\ as before; then the 
of the Avhole beam, and both ends together, Avill be 

\v' , r'®"W 

^ a * 3R 

Prob. 11. AV^iien the t'B^o circular ends are braced 
to the beam ab by tlie braces cd, cd, on both sides 
of the beam : it is required to determine the p' of 
the Avhole, acting at B, Arhen moving* on the center 


Let and xv repre¬ 
sent the Avcight of the two ^ 
circular ends, and the ^ 
beam ab, respectively, as 
in the last Prob.; and let 
the length c d, be w, and the Avcight of the two braces 
at one end, be a/, Noav if s be supposed the center 
of rotation, then the case in Prob. 9 Avould apply. 
And because sc A'^aries so little from se or Sa, in a 
beam of considerable length, that any deviation 
from the truth Avhich might arise from considering 
sc as r, would be so trifling as to render any further 

K a investigation 
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investigation unnecessary. Supposing then sc^Sa; 
and call de~a, then sd~r—a very nearly. Then 
by Prob. 9, the // of the braces at one end is 




3^1 + 3 . r—g |^+6. 

!• And therefore 2 kw 


^ 3^*+o-*‘—‘’1^+^- 

will be the p' of all the braces, at the distance S^, 
then by Cor. 2 of Prob. 7. As :: 2 kw : 

, they of all the braces reduced to the distance 

Hence+ expresses the/ 

of the beam, circular ends and braces together, very 
nearly. 


SB. 


Hence is obtained the value of / in the most 
useful cases that occur; and this p' being the power, 
which acting at the extremity of the different fi¬ 
gures here enumerated, will give the same angular 
velocity, as their respective masses acting at the 
center of percussion or gyration : it is therefore the 
masses themselves reduced to the distance from the 
center of motion, at which, if a weight be applied, 
to act as a power for overcoming a resistance, this 
/)' will be so much in addition to the mass to be 
moved by that weight, and must therefore be con¬ 
sidered in computing the effects of all machines 
after they acquire a velocity. The use of these re¬ 
sults will appear in the following problems : 

Prob. 12. Let AB be a 
ness, whose weight call W, 
and whose center of motion 
C, is in the center of the beam. 

Then if P be a given -weight, 
acting as a power to move 
the weight .r ; tlie value of 
jp is required when its mo¬ 
mentum is the greatest pos¬ 
sible. 


beam of equal thick- 



SlNCE 
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Since W expresses the weight of the beam, -IW 
will express the of the whole beam acting at B. 
And since both ends are of equal length, P:— i.t, will 
be tne moving power, and is the mass 

to be moved, with respect to angular velocity. 

Hence — is the accelerative, and is as the ve- 

locity with which P will move after having over¬ 
come the resistance. But since AC=iCB, this quan¬ 
tity is also the accelerative force of a*, and therefore 


the momentum of .r is 




^ + JW4-X 


-, which being a maxi- 


mum, its fluxion is cijual no thing: hence 
X P+^ vV X Pa-—from Avhich, when 

rrchicecl, wc have :v — - - - - -. 

V _ 

PaoB. 13. Let the arms of the beam AB be of 
unequal lengths, and let the whole beam be to 
the shorter end; both in length and weight, as n to 
unity. And let W express the weight of the whole 
beam. Then if P as a power be suspended at B, it 
is required to determine the weight a-; so that it 
may ascend, when overcome by P, with the greatest 
momentum possible. 

Then by ihohlcm 6, Cor. 2, 
thc/j of the whole beam is equal 

by putting 
— and the weight of 


3B 


© 





6«+3 

the shorter end will be 


‘to- 

w 

n 


that of the longer 


ff 


I. W 


n 


by the same Cor. Now the weight of the longer arm 


being 


.1. W, 


n 


its weight when reduced to B will be 


” and by the same reasoning the weight of the 
filiorter end A C, reduced to A, will be and as 

w-1 (BC) : 1 (AC) : tlie w'eight of 

AC reduced to B. Again; as «-l : 1 : : a-; 

W 

= the weight of a reduced to B. Hence—-I —~ 

is that weight, wliich if applied at B, would precisely 
balance the end AC, together with the weight .r. 

K3 Hence 
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ilence P + — —^= -^ Will be the motive 

force or moving power. Then again, when the bo¬ 
dies are in motion, W is the // of the whole beam 

acting at il: and the value of iV when reduced 


to B, it follows that P+^w-H-^^is the whole mass 
compared at B with respect to angular velocity. 


Hence 


p+ 


n —I. w 




X 


2n 


2n,n —I n —X 


is the accelerative force 


at B ;—or the accelerative force of P;—or of x re¬ 


duced to B. Then as « - l ; 1 .■ ; 


r + 


«—-I. \T 


W 


a« 


art.;? — I 


.V 


P w + 


X « —I.W 

+ 


w 


:-l5^ 


2n 


2rt.n —I /r—*I 


the accelerative force of 


X suspended at A: Avhieh, by putting q. for 
»—i.ir ^ ?/-l.gW, will 


%n 


—X 


be expressed by 


rt— X. y—w 

«—I./ ^ 


and therefore tire mo¬ 


tive force, or momentum of x will be 

«——I.w 

whose fluxion being equal to nothing, we have 
n-\. qx-Q, XX'Kn-l. t x-n-\. x'Kn- 1. 

■ ■■ I I w ■ ■!. . . .I .. I... I 

qx - x^ ~ o, &nd x — \/ n - \ . q ~ t, a general 
expression, when the shorter end is unity, and the 
whole length of the beam, any whole number. 
When n is 2, so that the arms are equal, then x rz 


w—3P 

3 


as in the last. 


Pros. 14. If the two arms be of any given length 
whatever, the shorter being expounded by a, and 
the longer by h; and their weights by c and d re- 
sp^.g^ively : then if P as in the former case be ap¬ 
plied to act as a power at B; it is required to deter¬ 
mine the value of x in terms of a and 5, in case of 
a maximum. 


Now 
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N ow by Problem 7, Cor. 


'J+i3 


Xc+d will ex- 


press the//of the whole beam reduced to B. Hence 
Pwill express the mass whea 
reduced to B, as to angular velocity» Thea since » 
is the weight of the shorter end reduced to A; ^ is 
the weight which applied at B, would balance the 
shorter end. Therefore 


P applied at B, woul4 
sustain tlie shorter end, together with the weight .r, 
in cquilihrio, Hcncc P T “ tI” T themoving 


power. And therefore 


•Xh 

d a c ax 

ri 'T 

—. ax 


is the ac¬ 


celerative force of P, or of iv reduced to B, and 

ad a^e d^x 

- 5 ^ 75 — -is the accelerative force of a? sus- 




ax 


pended at A : which, by substituting q for tt P -h 
T—$’ ^ b P becomes 

Hence is the motive force, whose fluxion be- 


jug equal to o, we have q bx-‘in ex X tb~\-abx-^aba,'X 
qb.v—ny,i?'—f)^ and — _ _L. Now if a be 

unity, theHa;’=:%/f*-l-5</^-f, the same as in the last 
Problem, when n-\ Avill be equal b. 


Note. If in the accelerative force of P, q be sub- 
stituted for B -h-^—and ^ for P + . c + d 


then the accelerative force of x is and its 

momentum from whence x = ~\/t -^-tq — 

~ r, and in the preceding problem, if q be put for 
P 


•I.W 


——, and t for P 4-^ W, in the acce- 

2n,n —I ^ •O' 

Icrative force of P, and procee ding t o find the a c- 
celerative forceof .r, See. then.r—l.v/ t'-i-tq—n-l.t. 




PaoB. 
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Prob- 15. Let ABC be a solid wheel of uniform 
thickness and density, revolv¬ 
ing on its center S: and let its 
weight be W, and if P be a 
weight applied as a power, sus¬ 
pended to a line passing freely 
over the wheel, and to which 
line is fixed the weight .r at 
the opposite end. The value 
of a’ is required, in case of a 
maximum. 



Since the weight and power are equally distant 
from the center of motion, P—.r will be the moving 
power; and by Problem 8, i W is the p' of the wheel. 
Hence P-f-fW -4- a: is the mass to be moved, as to 

angular velocity. Then will be the accelera: 

tive force and the motive force of ,v, avIiosc 

fluxion being equal to nothing, Ave have P\r-f IPWjc 
— i2PWx-W.r;c-^*;c = o and .r = v/W‘-4- 6PW + 8P’' 
-2P-W. 


Prob. 16 . Lex A<3r, B be two circular ends, 
fixed to the beam a b, these , n S 




JIb 


ends being of equal thickness A 
as Avell as the beam. Let the 
weight of both the former to¬ 
gether be W', and that of the 
latter &’.* and let the beam 
move on its center S.—Then if 
P be a given weight, acting as 
a power at B, it is required to determine the Aveight 
..r suspentled at the other end under the circum¬ 
stances of a maximum. 


© 


Noav if SB“R and sh — r, then by Problem 10, 
the p' of the beam arid heads, reduced to B, will be 


b Vf' 


+ 


"jx* 


where h = 






And since the beam 

and 
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and heads are suspended in the common center of 
gravity, P—.r will be the moving power, and P 

being 


P —» 


in motion. Hence P + ^ + — + 0 ’ is the accelera- 

* % 3R 

P*—X* 

tive, and P 4- motive force of je, 

equal by putting jf=P+^+^, and by tak¬ 

ing its fluxion equal nothing, x—\/ ^*+^P+/. 

Prob. 17 . To determine ,v under the circum¬ 
stances of a maximum, when the two circular ends 
arc braced to the main beam ab, by the braces ■n, 
whose weight altogether is 9.w. 

Then, by Problem 11, the p of two of the wjr at 

. . 1 . -1-. • «|® 4 - 6 .ar—fl» ,1,,/ • 

one end, reduced to 13, is — 1 , ■ - d— 

’ \ gr+6.ar—it* * 

~ by putting 
Hence they for all the braces 
reduced to B, ■will be and 

by the same problem^ 4 ^ 1 + ^ 



will be the p' of the whole 

beam, heads and braces, re¬ 
duced to B. Now since the 
ends are in equilibrio, exclusive 
of the weight, P—a’ will be the 

Px—** 

moving power, and P4~4^4^^ is the motive 
force of .r, which by putting 

becomes and bv makinsr its fluxion equal to 


becomes , and by making its fluxion equal to 

nothing, we shall have ar:z:s/t^+tv — f, as in the 
former case. And this form Avill always obtain for 
all beams moving on their centers, after determin¬ 
ing the value of 7 /, and substituting f for the known 
terms in ihc denomination. 


Puojj. 18. 
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Prob. 18. Let ABD be a solid wheel, whose 
weight is W, and CC be an axle, but whose weight 
is so small, compared with that of the wheel, not 
to be regarded. Then if P, as a power, be suspended 
to a line passing round the circumference of the 
wheel, whose radius call h; and j: a weight to be 
raised suspended to a line passing round the axle, 
whose radius let be it is required to determine .r, 
so that its effect may be a maximum. 


Since W is the weight of the wheel, | W is the 
/>' of the whole, acting at B, 
when in motion by Problem 8; 

and is the value of a* re¬ 
duced to B. Therefoi e P -{-1W 


D 


4- ^ ivS the mass to be moved, 
after .r is overcome bv P : and 
P—will be the moving pow- 

p_^ 

er. Hence — isthcar- 





vb 


cclerativeforecof P—by putting /=:P4- \ W. 
Then as i : a : : — the accclerati\ c 




force of .r, and tliereh)re its motive force 

when suspended at C, which by making its fluxion 

equal to nothing, we shall obtain -V- ^P— 

tt a g ^ g ^ ■ 

a and b become equal the same as in Problem 15. 


Prob. IJ). Let the wheel and axle be as in the 
last, with this dilfercncc, that the weight (w) of 
the axle projecting on each side the wheel, be con¬ 
sidered. 


Then 
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Then I W is the p' of the wheel at B, to the 
center S, (for we shall suppose the part of the axle 
which passes through the wheel to be of the same 
density Aj^ith the wheel;) and | xv the// of the axle 

at C, and which, reduced to B, will be Hence 

ia the p' of the wheel and axle together, at 

B. Then will P-p—express the mass after 

being in motion : and P-—^ in the former case, 

being the moving power, by putting P+ — - ^/- --‘y 
and proceeding as in the former case, we shall liave x 

^P — 4" • ^ / OF by restoring the value of 

^a ^ %ab %ab 

Scholium. These problems comprehend all the 
cases that can be of general use in combining the 
lever with the wheel and axle ; or in their separate 
application, when the power is acted on by gravity, 
and v'hose motion is uniformly accelerated, the same 
as that of bodie.s falling freely through any given 
.' pace. And since, in the preceding Problems, gra¬ 
vity, or the space which a body falls freely through 
ill the first .second of time, is considered as unity, 
it follows that the accelerative force of x in all these 
cases being multiplied by feet, (or what may 
be the measure in any particular latitude,) will give 
the space in feet that x would pass through in the 
first second of time, and from w'hich the space 
which would be passed over ip any Other time may 
he computed, since those spaces are as the squares 
of the times in which they would be passed over 
from the bcgiuuiiig. It is also easy to compute the 
Velocity of X after passing through a gi^’^n space 
in any given time, for that velocity will be in the 
siibduplicate ratio of the accelerative force: and 
hence another maximum may be determined, viz. 
the greatest possible clfcct of x, after passing 
through a given space. For if the square root of 
the accS'lcrative ibrcc be tnultiplied by .i’, the product 
Will be as the momentuni of x for any space passed 

21 oyer. 
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over. Or if the velocity of .r, after having passed 
through any space in any given time, T be multi¬ 
plied by .r, then that product will evidently be the 
momentum of .v, after having passed through that 
space : and therefore, by the well known method of 
fluxions, the value of ,v may be obtained under the 
circumstances of a maximum : and this will apply 
to all the foregoing cases. But to select one of the 
most useful, let it be that in Prob. 17, where the 
lever moves on its center of gravity, which it is 
generally made to do when a power is applied at 
one end to raise a weight at the otlicr to a certain 
height, and then return to repeat its stroke, and so 
continue hy the alternate acting and ceasing of the 
power. Now, in the case alluded to, the accelera- 

tivc force of X is as 4 ^, therefore 'vill be 

as the momentum of .v after being urged by the 
force by which it would be carried through a space, 
lliat should be to the s[)acc a body would be carried 

tlnough by gravity in the sametime, as to unity. 


Hence, by making the fluxion of .r equal to 


nothing, we shall have GPi—a’—a-X 
Pa’’’—a'’~e, and therefore 

4 

if the velocity of a’, after having passed through 
any space in any given time, 7’ he multiplied hy d\ 
the momentum is obtained at the end of that time, 
let the space passed over be what it will. Now in 


the above case-^ 77 ;^X feet, is the space M'hich 


? f /' 




.r would pass througli in the first second of time: 
henceas X 1 b-^fbet, 

i-i'X IS 

equal to the spac e that .e wou ld pass over in the time 
T; therefore X Ibir is the velocity at the 




end of that time, and ,v X IO'tV :="r\/ Ibir 

—‘ “T ^ 

X\/~j^~ is the momentum, w'hich, by making the 


fluxion equal to nothing, rvill give .r us before. 

Jt will be unnecessary to give examples of all the 


foregoing 
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, foregoing cases, as it is easy to assign numbers for 
the given terms, and from thence compute the va¬ 
lue of .r. But as the 17th Prob. is the most com¬ 
plicated with respect to the // so often mentioned^ 
and because the lever there represented is nearly the 
form of tliose generally used in maebinds that a-ct 
with a reciprocating motion, I will subjoin an ex¬ 
ample for determining the value of .r, both after a 
given time, and after passing through a given space; 
and 'then proceed to compute the greatest possible 
effects of the steam engine, agreeable to the princi¬ 
ples laid down in this theory. 

Example :—Let then the w'^eight (w) of the 
great beam ah (see the figure in Problem 17) be ten 
cwt. its length (2 r) equal twenty feet. The weight 
of the two circular ends (W^) — two cwt. The weight 
of all the braces (2re/) =::one cwt. their length (v) 
= five feet. Then let SB (R) be twelve feet; sd (a) 
~ six feet, and therefore r— a =. four feet: and make 

P=: ten cwt. Now= 8127 
and 1,128 the p' of all the braces re¬ 
duced to B. Then again — 


3 , 27 ^ 1 , 

/jW^ 


r^iu 


Aw' 

I ■ ^ 
2 




rr 2,546. Therefore we have P -1- - -h 

H. 

and by substituting the 


Value of t thus found, in the equation \/ 

will give .tc=442lb. very nearly, when its effect is 

greatest after a given time, and if the values of t and 

P be put in the equation ^ f*""t-p—3^ ^ 

.r = 631,5lb. when its effect is greatest after passing 
through a given space. Had the weight of the lever 
not been considered, .r in the first case would have 
been 414,2, aipJ in the second 618,04 nearly. 

Now to compute the greatest effects of the steam 
engine on the principles here laid down, without en¬ 
tering into a minute description of that machine, let 
c be the diameter of-the cylinder into which the 
steam is conveyed, and p the diameter of the pump. 
Then if a denote the weight of tlic atmosphere on 

a 
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“Of THE DESTRUCTION AND REPROl 

DUCTION 0 F WORLDS. 

“ XXXIII. The Burma writings alledge three .vj- 
“ mote caufes for the dcltruflion of a wo'l^: ]\,wCury, 
“anger, and ignorance. From thefe, by the power 
“ of fate, arife the phyfical or proximate caufes; 
“ namely, fire, water, and wind. When luxury pre- 
“ Vails, the world is confumed by fire; when anger 
“prevails, it is diffolvcd in water; and when igno- 
“ ranee prevails, it is difperfed by wind. The Bur- 
“ mas do not fuppofe, that a world is deftroyed and a 
“ new one.inflantaneoufly regenerated; but that the 
“ deftrublion takes up the fpacc of 2 in AJfenchiekat, 
“ that the reproduflion takes up another, and that a 
“ third AJJhichiekat intervenes between the end of 
“ the old world and the beginning of the new.” 

XXXIV. Before wc proceed to explain the 
“ opinions of the iJtfmas concerning the defirudion 
“ of a world, if will be necellary to recolleft, that 
“ they fuppofe fixty-four alterations in the length of 
“man’s life to happen during the cxillence of one 
“•world*. They fiippofc allb, that ahnoll the whole 
“ human race perilhes at each of ihofe fixty-four pe- 
“ riods, in which the length of life is reduced to ten 
“years. And they farther fnppoi'e, that this deflruc- 
“ tion befalling the human kind is analogous to the 
“ crimes which have produced the fatal abbreviation 
“of life. Thus when luxury prevails araongll men, 
“ the greater part of them pcrifii by hunger, thirfi, 
“ and wretchednefs: when anger is the caufe of fiiort 
“ life, perpetual contentions and wars arilc, and the 
“ bulk of mankind perilhes by the fword or fpcar; 
“ finally, if ignorance be the prevailing crime, man- 
“ kind, worn out by a horrid confumption, wafie away 
“ to mere flceletons. After the greater part of men 
“ have by fuch difallers peri (bed, a great rain falls, 
“ and fweeps away into the rivers the unburied bodies 
“and filth. Then follows a lhowcr_ of ilowers and 
“ fandal-wood lo purify the earth; and all kinds of 

“ garments 

Page 182 of thlri V olume. 
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»When tlic ef¬ 
fect is a niax- 
imuin ill a 
given time. 


1 

^ 2a 






g ^ _ —1/ 


When the ef¬ 
fect is a max¬ 
imum after 
passing over 
VLgiven space. 




4 c — / aQ^y^+ yup^-^d^ \ 

^ %a 


6,fz 


_ 

— 2ac^ — 7,^ 

8^ 


Now in the application of the above equations let. 
the diameter of the cylinder (c) he equal 30 inches, 
and the depth (f) of the well be 27 fathoms; and 
a~6, and also d (t — P=695 very nearly, as before. 
Then if these values be put in the 2 d equation, p 
will be equal 6,49 inches nearly, which by the com¬ 
mon method must have been 10 inches. Then if 
and 9j.p\fhe substituted for P and x in the ex¬ 
pression for the accelerative force, avc have 

X I6\j= 6 feet very nearly for the space through 
which the water would ascend in the first second of 
time. And if 6 feet be allowed for the length of one 
stroke of the pump, then the ascent of that stroke 
is performed in \" of time. Now the contents of a 
cylinder whose length is 6 feet, and diameter 6,49 
inches is 8,43 gallons nearly, which is the greatest 
quantity possible that can be raised in f' of time by 
the pressure of the atmosphere on a circle of 30 inches 
in diameter. Then if the piston be made to return 
in the same time, 2 " will be the time of one entire 
stroke, which is at the rate of 30 in the minute, 
which multiplied by 8,43 gallons gives 2.53 gallons 
per minute, or 241 hogsheads in the hour. 

If the above values of a, c, ./ and d. be put in the 
5th equation, we shall have p~ 7,8 inches nearly and 

3,55 feet for the space w'hich the 

water iv ould ascend through in the first second of 
time, then as 3,55 : : : O': l",7= the square qf the 

time 
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time in passing through 6 feet, hence v/l", 7=1', 34 
nearly is the time, which if the piston return in the 
sairx time, will give 2'', 68 for the time of one entire 
stroke, being at the rate of 22,4 nearly in the minute. 
Now a cylinder whose height is 6 ' feet, and diameter 
7,B inches contains 12,23 gallons, and this is the 
greatest possible quantity that can be raised through 
a space of 6 feet in f^34 of time, by a cylindrical 
column of the atmosphere, whose diameter is 30 in¬ 
ches. Tlicii 22,4X12.23 gives 274 gallons nearly 
in the minute, or 2(51 bog^eatls in the hour, wliich 
is more by^ thirty-three hogslieads than what is com¬ 
puted l)y the common method, where the diameter 
of the pump would be ten inches. Rut by that 
method no accelerative force is allowed, except 
what must arise from some additional weight given 
to the steam piston ; and it may not be improper to 
observe here, tliat if ten be put for p in tlie expres- 

it will vanish, for then the power of 

the cylinder and the weight of the water ai’e ineqiii- 
librio, and tlie accelerative force is equal to nothing. 

If these tAVO cases he compared Avitli each other, 
in order to know which would be the most proper for 
obtaining the dimensions of the cylinder and pump, 
we must observe that in the first, where the cflect i.s 
required to be a maximum in a given time, tlie velo¬ 
city is much greater than in the other, and the time 
in passing over six feet consequently much less ; 
and therefore, by giving the greater number of 
strokes in the hour, the effect is so much more in¬ 
terrupted by the returning of tlie pump piston, and 
of course the whole effect wdthiii that hour is dimi¬ 
nished, and in fact is less than in the second case, as 
appears from the foregoing computations. But were 
the pump in the first case allowed to ascend till 1",34 
was elapsed (which is the time in the second) it 
Avould pass through the space of ten feet nearly, and 
in the course of the hour would raise 311 hogsheads, 
wdiich is more by fifty hogsheads than in the max¬ 
imum 
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imuin for space, when that space is six feet. But 
■the great velocity with which the macliinc must 
move, is a sufficient objection against the maximum 
in tin.’e ; because iU'wever well proporfionecl the parts 
miglit bt* tlic perpetual reciprocation, where the 
motion is veiy great, must tend to injure the wdiole 
apparatus; au(l on this account, the latter case is 
mucli to be preferred. 

I HAVE said nothing of friction, because in the cases 
•I have considered, it must be but tritiing, except 
in the pistons; and I have not mentionefi the chain 
and pump rods as scj)aratc quantities from ac^ and 
C/Z /i tliough, to be minutely correct, this ought to 
have been rlonc; but as tliis part of the apparatus 
vill act at both ends of the lever, and whose weight 
comp il ed to those of the water, and the atmosphere, 
will lie but small, no great error will arise from this 
nt'gd(;et. And as my object has been lo establish a 
general tlicory, upon principles that admit of . fur¬ 
ther prosecution to any degree of accuracy, I feel 
less anxious as to these particulars. 
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i)n the Religion and LiteratuHe of the 

BURMAS. 


BY FRANCIS BUCHANAN, M. D, 

% 

V 

I N the celebrated island of Ceijlon, in the extensive 
empire of the Bwewa: monarchs, and in the king¬ 
doms ot' Siam and Cambodia, the prevailing religiori , 
is that of BounniiA, or Godama; and followers of 
the same doctrine are probably dispersed all over the 
populous and wide dominions of China, Cochinehina, 
Japan, and Tonkin. lioAvever absurd the tenets of 
this religion may be, yet,_ as influencing the conduct 
of so large a proportion of mankind, it becomes an 
object of great importance in tlie liistory of the hu¬ 
man race. To those in particular who study the 
liistory and antiquities of Hindustan, a knowledge 
of the doctrine of Godama ivill, I doubt not, be 
highly curious; as I think that hlr. Chambers, 
the most judicious of our Indian antiquaries, has 
given very good reason for believing, that the wor- 
fihip of Bouuimia once extended all over India, and 
was not rooted out by the Brahmens in the Decun 
so late as the ninth, or even as the twelfth century 
oH the Chriftian seva.*. 

Nor will this opinion, of the late introduction of 
the superstition now prevailing in Hindustan, be 
contradicted by the almost singular remain of Hindu 
history; the only one wlfich has escaped the de¬ 
structive research of the cunning Brahmen: I mean 
the history of Cashmere presented to thd Sultan 
Ackbeb on his first entrance into tliat kingdom., 
We are told j' that the Sultan caused the book to be 
translated, and of the translation An cl Fazil ha.^ 
given an abridgement. This informs us, that wlien 

L 2 Cashmere 

V 

t 

* Researglies, I, Akbifr^^ II/ 179* 
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CflfjAwcrc was freed from an inundation, by Avliich 
it had been covered, a certain Kushup brought the 
Ih'abmens to inliabitthe new land; that after a long 
time a general assembly of the inhabitants was culled, 
who elected a man celebrated for his vii'lue to be 




their king; ajid that from thenceforward monarchy 
was established in that delightful region. The name 
of the first successor to this king, that is mentioned, 
is OwNCUND, who was contcmporaiy vvith Kishen. 
I’rom OwxGUND to Kotjmjevy, the last native 
ruler, this history reckons 159 princes; and Kota-t 
DEVY Was succeeded by a Afahommtdan prince 
Shumsheddeen in the year of the Hegira 74‘i, or 
of our vulgar lera 1342. The history makes these 
159 princes to have reigned an astonishing length 
of time: but we have no number of years assigned 
for the reign of any of the first-fifty-three priiicres, 
nay, eighteen only of them are ut all named : of the 
next fifty-three princes, we find one reigning 300 
years, and the otliers on the whole an incredible 
length of time. In such a case the safest rule is to 
take the last three dynasties as a guide, and these 
give us fifty-two princes in 504 years and some 
months, which is not cpiite ten years to a reign, 
and that is as much as ought to he admitted among 
eastern dy nasties, where oppression always paves 
the way for revolt, where tl)e line of succession is 
not clearly defined, and where an old uncle in most 
cases supplants the infant nejdiew. On this suppo¬ 
sition of ten years for a reign, Owngund and 
Kishen will be placed in tlic year before Mahom- 
MED 870, or before Ciiitisr 248. Now the Brah¬ 
mens taken to Cashmere by Kushup could not be 
the Brahmen sect of priests, as they cnllivatcil the 
earth, and were the only inhabitants of the country: 
but the}' must ha\ c been one of the Braehman na¬ 


tions, several of wlioin, according to PliNY, were 
dispersed over India*; and these again, ,1 eonjectm e^, 
are tlie same M'ith the Biamma of the Rakans^ sup¬ 


posed. 


* Page 252 of tlib volume. 
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^ posed by tliem to have been the first inhabitants of 
* the earth That this must be the meaning of the 
histo^ of Cashmere, seems plain: as we are told, 
llajah Jenneh the forty-fifth prince, and who, ac¬ 
cording lo my theory,, must have lived about the 
year ot Christ 209, “ established in his reign the 
JBrahmeny rites.” His successor Jelom'^k, the most 
powerful of the pi'inces of Cashmere, ‘ ‘ tolerated the 
doctrine of Bowdh:” and in that delightful valley 
it was not till the reign of Nerkh, the fifty-ninth 
prince, A. D. 342, “ that the Brahmens got the bet¬ 
ter of the followers of Bowdh, and burned down 
their temples. ” 

To such as have an opportunity, I Avould beg to 
recommend an enquiry into the religion of Nepal. 
In the account given of that country by father 
GiusEPPEf, it is stated, that there are in it two 
religions. The most ancient, professed by a sect 
who call themselves Baryesu, and who, from se¬ 
veral circumstances mentioned by the father, seem 
to be worshippers of Bouddha. The other religion, 
now the more common, is that of the Brahmens of 
Hindustan. 

“In Narhoara, the residence of the king of kings, 
“ or of Guzerat, even after the Mahommedan inva- 
“ sion in the eleventli century of our sera, we find it 
“ mentioned in Edrisi, that the people continued 
“ to vrorship Bodda.};.” 

If the conjectures of Sir William Jones, rela¬ 
tive to the inscriptions found at Mongheer, and on 
the pillar at 11, be well founded, then the go¬ 

verning power on the banks of the Ganges, as late 
as about the time of the birth of Christ, was of the 
sect of Bouddha. The Brahmens indeed had then 
introduced themselves into Hindustan, and had ob¬ 
tained lands, and even the rank of prime minister 
to the great Rajah: but they had not persuaded him to 
change his religion; u change which when accom- 

•T 3 plished, 

♦ Page S4B of this volume. + AstaUek Researches, II, 309* 

J Rennel;#’s Memoir^ p, 229 f || Researches, I, 142. 
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plislied, proved equally destructive to the prince, q,nd 
to the people. However idle and ridiculous the le¬ 
gends and notions of the worshippers of Bouddha 
maybe, they have been in a great lueasure adopted 
by the Bralimenn, but v-ith all their defects luon- 
struously aggiavatcd: rajahs niul heroes are con¬ 
verted into gods, and impossibilities are heaped on 
improbabilities. No useful science have the Brah¬ 
mens diffused among their followers; history they 
have totally abolished; inoiality they have depressed 
to the utmost; ^nd the dignity ajid power of tlie 
altar they have erected on the ruins of the state, an<l 
the rights of the sub ec.t. Even the laws attributed to 
Menu, Mhicli, unt er the form in use among the 
-BarnuK, arc not ill suited for the purpose of an abso¬ 
lute monarchv, under the hands of the Brahmens 
have become the most abominable, and degrading 
system of oppression, ever invented by the craft of 
designing men. 

During my short stay in the Burma empire, aware 
of the interesting nature of the emjniry, 1 neglected 
no opportunity of making myself acquainted noth 
Hie religions tenets of the Rahrms : but from a want 
of knowledge In tjie language 1 should have obtain¬ 
ed a very superficial view, had not Captain Symes 
given rne the use of three treat ises, which he {)rocured 
from Vt'NCENTius Sangkr.mano, an I fa I ia n pvicst 
residing at RangoH7i. The first was a Cosmography 
c.'fli’actcd by SANGKiniAN'o from various Burma 
writings. 'J he second was a translation of a small 
treatise, written by a late Zarapo or king's confes¬ 
sor, with an iutcnrioii of converting the Christians. 
The third was a translation of the book of ordination. 

. • ' j • • ■ • 

These three 1 have united intoqne connected account, 
translating them frem the origjnaj JMtin, and inter¬ 
mixing them throughout with such observations as 
niy personal acqiiaintance with the subject, and my 
i-ead'iflg, bayc enabled me to collect, T regret ex¬ 
ceedingly, that in my presenfe situation I am not 
ohabied to make the ia.st more numerous, as I have, 

hardly 
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hardly any access to books: and I have to solicit 
* the indulgence of the learned for errors, which imy 
have happened in several of my tpiotations-, as I have 
been Sometimes obliged to rely oil my memory, 

I BEGIN with a translation of the 

COSMOGRAPHIA BARMAN A. 

“ Of the measures of magnitude, and time, com* 
“ nionly used in the writings of the Eurrnas. 

“I. The Burmas conceive, that there are five 
“ species of atoms. The first is a fluid invisible to. 
“men; but visible to those superior beings called 
“ Nat: a fluid ivhich pervades and penetrates all 
“ bodies. The second species of atoms are those 
“ very minute particles,' which sire seen floating in 
‘ ‘ the air, when through any opening the sunbeams 
“ cuter a chamber. The third species is that very 
“ subtile dust, which during the diy season, espe- 
“ eially in the months of February and March, ia 
“ raised aloft by the feet of man or ('f cattle, or by 
“ the wheels of waggons. The fourth species con- 
“ sists of the grosser particles of the same dust, 
“ which on accouut of tneirwcightdonotflythrough 
“ the air, but remain near the earth. The last and 
“ fifth species of atoms are those particles which' 
“ fall to the ground, when letters are written with 
“an iron style on palmira leaves: the manner of 
“ writing in use among these people. Now thirty- 
“ six of the first species of atoms make one of the 
“ second, thirty-six of the second one of the third, 
“ and so forth. Seven of the fifth or last species are 
“ ecpial in size to a louse of the human head, seven 
“ lice are equal to one grain of rice, seven grains of 
“ rice arc equal to one inch, twelve inches to one 
“ palm, two palms to one cubit, seven cubits to 
“ one ia, twenty to one usaba, eight usaba to 
“ owe gaunt, ^o\xr gaunt to ontjuzana. Tlie/wstfz/a 
“ contaiiiis six Burma leagues, and iovLxratoen. The 

L 4 “ four 
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f’* four ratoen are equal to 400 ta, or 2,800 dibits*. 
‘‘ Again, the Burma Avritii^gs reckon twelve hairs. 
** equal to one grain of rice, four grains of rice equal 
** to one finger, twelve fingers equal to one Toot, 
“ and the conimori stature of a rnan is seven feet or 
f.‘ four cubits.” 

These measures, it is to be observed, are notin 
use among the Burmas : but have been introduced 
ftoiij India along with their books. 


“ H. The time in which the forefinger, when 

“ drawn back from the thumb, will recover its pro-r 

“per position, is called charasi, which may be 

“ translated a second: ten charasi make one piarif 

“ six plan one bizami, or minute, sixty bizana one 

“ hour, sixty hours one day, thirty days one mondi, 

“ twelve months one year.” 

% 

■ Such is the account of the Burma measurement 
of time given by the missionary: but it is by no 
nieans complete. More accurate divisions have taken 
place, in a great measure, I apprehend, owing tq 
the introduction of the Brahmens. The liahans or 
priests of Godama being entirely prohibited from 
the study of astrology, and the people being much 
addicted to divination of all kinds, the Brahmens 
have taken advantage oftheir credulity, and all over 
India bevonfl xXxcGau^cs have established themselves 
in considerable numbers. Wc are not however to 
conceive, that they liaye any concern in the religion 
of these countries: they are merely employed about 
the couits, and in the houses of the great, as the 
Chaldeans were about the kings of Persia, as sooth- 
s.a)'crs and wise men. These Br ahmens yearly com¬ 
pose 

* The Hurma league is 7,000 cubits: accordingly the jft^ana con- 
fain& 44,800 cubit:;, or is nearly twelve*miles. ^Vhtj^oJafta of Hin^ 
^ fiuUauy according to Sir William Jones Researches, IV, 

' is four and a half G. miles. According to Mr. C^ambeR^ 

s Asiatick p.cscarchcs, I, 155) it is from nine ip twelve niil.es. 
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pose almanacs, of which I brought several from 
Amarapura, Bpfore an audience is given on so¬ 
lemn occasions, they perform incantations under 
the throne of the king, or of great men : they are 
consulted on all matters of importance, to deter¬ 
mine the fortunate hour or season in which these 
ought to be undertaken: they bestow on their pro¬ 
tectors, amulets, charms, and the like. By such 
means the Brahmens have rendered themselves of 
great importance in the Burma empire, and have 
procured many privileges, confirmed even by the 
written law of the kingdom. Their being mention¬ 
ed in the Damathat, or code of laws commonly at¬ 
tributed to Menu, by no means however appears to 
me a clear proof that i\ie Brahmens were introduced 
into the Burma kingdom as early as that code : for 
we are told in the preface, that although all the 
laws are commonly attributed to Menu, yet that 
many alterations and additions have been made by 
different princes according to the exigencies of the 
times. For this and other reasons I am inclined to 
think that the introduction of the Brahmens into ' 
the Burma kingdom is a very recent event. I spolyq 
with none of tliem who had not himself come from 
Cussay or Arakan, or who was not the first in de¬ 
scent fiom such as had come from those countries; 
and they all either were, or affected to be, very ig¬ 
norant of the country. Besides, these laws of Menu 
were introduced from Ceylon, a country of which 
the indigenous inhabitants never have adopted the 
religion of the Brahmens. 

The Burmas, in whatever manner they may hayc 
obtained it, have the knowledge of a solar year, 
eonsisti!ig of 365 days, and commencing on the 
18th of April. Like^most nations they also use a 
week of seven days, named after the planets. 
Sunday Ta-nayn-r^a-nue, Monday Ta-nayn-la, Tues- 
flay Ayn-ga, Wednesday Boud-dha-hu, Thursday 
^ia-sq-ba-da, Friday Thouk-kia, Saturday I'ha-na. 


The 
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The common year, hoAvever, of the Bttrmas is 
lunar ; and by this year arc regulated their holidays 
and festivals. It is composed of twelve months, 
which alternately consist of thirty and twenty-nine 
days, as follows; ‘ 

Of ,^0 days* Z $ JVa^gdun, Sa^deen-ght, 9iVJ»-fo* IZ 

Of 219 days. OtKassoun. 4fVa~^60. 6 Z ^Ta^xautt^mo, 10 IZ 

This being eleven days shorter than their solar 
year, in order to make the beginning of Ta-goo co¬ 
incide w'ith our 18th of Aprils the first day of their 
solar year, the Burnias every third year add an in¬ 
tercallary moon. This seems to have been the ex¬ 
tent of chronological science in Hindustan, during 
the prevalence of the doctrine ofBouDDiiA, as the 
Jtahans will go no farther. But it ^vas soon disco¬ 
vered by the Brahmens, that this contrivance would 
not make the commencements of tlie lunar and solar 
years coincide. They therefore wish from time to 
time to introduce other intercallaiy moons, in order 
to make the festivals occur at the proper season. 
The present king, who is said to be a studious and 
intelligent prince, was convinced of the propriety 
of the Brahmens advice, and persuaded tlie Rahans 
of the capital to add an intercallary moon during 
the year we were there, lie had not however the 
same success in the more distant provinces; for al¬ 
though very strong measures were taken at Rangoun, 
such as ordering the people for some days not to 
suppl}^ the Rahans with provisions, yet in the end 
the obstinacy of the clergy prevailed, and they ce¬ 
lebrated a gr<?at festival a month earlier at Rangoiin, 
than was done at Amarnpiira. To this obstinacy 
the Rahans v’cre probably in a great measure insti¬ 
gated by a jealousy, wliich they not'without reason 
entertain against such dangerous intruders as the 
Brahmens ; and they 'were encouraged to persist by 
the ignorance of those about the king. Of this ig¬ 
norance his majesty was very sensible, and v^as ex¬ 
tremely dexirous of procuring' from Bengal some 
learned Brahmens and proper books. None of those 

I savy 
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I saw in the empire could read Sanscrit, and all 
• tlicir books were in the common dialect of Bengal. 

Ti'iE 1st of October 1795, was at Amarapura 
Kiasabacla tlie 19th oi Sadeengiut, in the year of the 
Burma lera 1157; so that the reckoning, at that 
place at least, agreed very well with the solar year : 
btit 1 observed that the Dimnas in general, it* not 
always, antedated by one day the four phases of the 
moon, M'hich arc their common holidays. I did not 
liowever learn, M'hcther this proceeded from their 
beine: unable to ascertain the true time of the chana’C 
of the moon, or it it was only an occasional circum¬ 
stance, arising from some farther contrivance used 
to bring- the solar and lunar years to coincide.- In 
the common reckoning of time the Burmas divide 
the moon into two parts, the light and the dark 
moon : the first containing the days during which 
the moon is on the increase, and the second, those 
in which she is in the wane. Thus for instance, 
the 14th 0 ^ Sadeengiut is called the 14th of the light 
moon Sadeengiut: but the l6'th is called the 1st of 
the dark moon Sadeengiut. 

Whence the Burmas date their aera I could not 
from them learn. Joannes Moses, Akunwun or 
collector of the land tax for the province of Pegu, 
the most intelligent man with whom we conversed, 
did not seem to know. He said that whenever the 

k 

king thought the years of the aera too many, he 
changed it. The fact however, 1 believe, is, that 
this ara commencing in our year is that used 
by the astronomers of Siam, and from tliem, as a 
more polished nation, it has passed to the Burmas, 
whose pride hindered them from acknowledging the. 
truth*. ' ' 

Having mentioned the fondness of these people 
for divination, I think no place will suit better than 
ibis, to introduce what I observed among them on 

• that 


* Loubere du Koyaume dc Siam II, i Qs, 
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th^ Subject; for they consider it as the most useful 
and noble of sciences. We are not however to be¬ 
lieve, that it is always used from ignorance. I am 
persuaded, that, like the augurs among the Romans, 
the Brahmcfis are often called upon for political pur¬ 
poses. When pressed to dispatch business, which 
the government wish to defer, the easiest way of 
procuring delay is for the Brahmen to mention a 
distant day as the favourable time r or vdien insult¬ 
ed by a nation of whom they are afraid, the minds 
of the people can easily be quieted, by a distant 
time being found propitious for revenge. Although 
I am convinced that political advantage is thus taken 
of the art, yet there can be no doubt, but that the 
greater part, even of the best informed among the 
people, are firmly persuaded of its existence. 

. No person will commence the building of a house, 
a journey, or the most trifling undertaking, with¬ 
out consulting some man of skill to find a fortunate 
day or hour. Friday is a most unlucky day, on 
which no business must be commenced. I saw se¬ 
veral men of some rank, who had got from the king 
small boxes of theriac, or of something like it, and 
which they pretended would render them invulner-f 
able. I was often asked for medicines, that vmuld 
render the body impenetrable to a sword or musket 
ball, and on answering that I knew of none such, 
ray medical skill was held in very low estimation. 
I’ndeed every Burma doctor has - at the end of his 
book some charms, and what are called magical 
squares of figures, which he copies, and gives 'to 
be worn by his patients. And although these 
. squares a.re all of uneven numbers,' and consequent¬ 
ly of the easiest .construction, yet the ignorant 
multitude repose great confidence in their virtue. 
,Some nu n whom wc saw, had .small bits of gold or 
jewels iiiliodueed umler tlie skin of their arms, in 
order to render tbem.sclvcs invulnerable: and the 
tatooing* on the legs and thighs of the Burma men, 
they not cmly think ornamenta’l, but a preservative 
against the bite of snakes. Almost every man of 

any. 
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any education pretends to a skill in cheiromancy, 
or the foretelling of a person’s fortune by looking 
at the palms of his hands. Prophecies and dreanis 
are also in great credit among the Burmas, as among 
all rude tind ignorant nations. We were informed 
that a prophecy having lately been current, fore¬ 
telling that Pegu would again be the seat of go¬ 
vernment, the king was thrown into considerable 
anxiety, and thinking to elude the prophecy, had 
sent orders to the Mi/ooxoun (or governor of the 
province) of Haynthawade, to remove the seat of 
ins government from Rangoun to Pegu then in 
ruins. The late Myoowun was so attached to Ran¬ 
goun, that he always found some excuse for delay¬ 
ing tlie execution of the order : but while we were 
in the Burma empire, his successor was busily em¬ 
ployed in rebuilding Pegu, and having made con¬ 
siderable progress, had taken up his residence ill 
that city. Nor did he appear to be more exempt 
from such credulity than his master. We were told, 
when at Pegu, that he wi^s often employed in search 
of a hidden treasure, in consequence of some di¬ 
rections lie had. received in a dream: and that he 
often went into the woods to look for a temple, 
which, it was alleged, liad the power of rendering: 
itself visible or invisible. All good people are in 
consternation on account of certain robbers, who 
by a power in magic are supposed able to change' 
themselves into tigers, or other wild beasts, and 
thus without a danger of detection can commit 
their nocturnal spoils. The,grand art of astrology, 
howcA er, seems to be chiefly practised, and under¬ 
stood by the Brahmens. Yet, while at Arammattana 
or Pongan, I procured a treatise on this subject 
WM'itten in the Burma language : which, wdth all the- 
other manuscrijits I brought from the country, are' 
now in tJie possession of Sir John Murray, at 
whose request I made the collection. However 
great the proficiency of the .Bw/w/ms in astrology 
may be, 1 was informed by my friend the Mission^ 
ary, that they were very ignorant in astronomy. 
Although they sometimes attempt to calculate 

i 6 eciips.s 
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eclipses, yet they pretend not to ascertain either the 
hour of their commencement, or the extent of the 
obsemation. That his account was just, I make 
no doubt ^ as an eclipse of the moon happened dur- 
in^ our stay at /imarapurfi, which had eluded their 
science, and which they attempted to discredit. It 
would indeed appear from a treatise of Mr. Sahiuel 
Davis*, that the time of the full moon, and the 
duration of the eclipse, found by the rules given 
in the Snrija Suhlhanta, differ considerably from the 
truth ; and that although the rules jfiven in the 
Siddhanla Rahasya, and other nK)re modern books, 
make a nearer approach,, yet lliat they are lar from 
being correct; so that even the Brahmens of Hin¬ 
dustan are not much farther advanced than those of 
Amarapura, notwithstanding tlie improvements they 
have introduced from time to lime, )>crhaps as they 
W'cre able gradually to procure a little better infonn- 
ation from their conquerors, Alohummedans ami 
Christians 

After this long digression I sliall rcti.na to tiic 
Cosmograpliia 


“ OF THE UNIVERSE. " 

“The Universe is called by the Bar mas, Lcgha, 
“ which signifies successive destruction and repro- 
“ duction : because it is conceived, as we sliall af* 
“ terwards mention, that the Universe, after it has 
“ been destroyed either by fire, water, or wind, is 
“ again of itself restored to its ancient form. Our 
earth the Biirmas do not, like us, conceive to be 
“ spherical: but they suppose it to be a circular 
“ plane elevated somewhat in the center ; so that 
“ theie is every where from the center to the cir- 

“ cumference 


* Aiiattck Res. II. 285. 

+ I have heard it reported, that the Royal Oak has now found its 
way into sotne of the oldest Brabmfmcal treatises on the corwrella. 
tions. The greater part of ^f«/tf/manuscript3j owirg to the badness 
of the paper, reejuiretobe copi^ at least once in ten years, a.s they 
will, in that climate, preserve no longer; and every copyist, it is to 
bo suspected, adds to old books whatever discoveries he makes, re^ 
linquishing his immediate reputation for learning, in order to promote 
the grand and profitable employment of his the deliwion of the 
multitude* 
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** cumfercnce some declivity. This earth is <?n- 
“ tirely. surrounded by a chain of very lofty moun- 
“ tains called Zetchiavala.* Fropi the surface of 
“ ^he sea these hills extend each way, up and.down, 
“ 82,000 jwzflrna. The diameter of this earth is 
“ 1,203,400its circumference is three times 
“its diameter; and its thickness 240,000 
‘ ‘ The half of this depth is dust. The remaining and 
“ lower half consists of a compact rock, which is 
“ named Sila Fathavy. This immense body of dust 
“ and rock is supported by a double thickness of 
“ water, and that again by twice its tlnckness of 
“ air; below which the Burmas suppose to be a va- 
“ cuum. Besides this earth of ours, it is imagined 
“ that there are of the same form 10,100,000 others, 
“ which mutually touch in three points, forming 
“ between them a similar number of equilateral 
“spaces, which on account of the sun’s rays not 
‘ ‘ reaching them, are filled with water intensely cold. 
“ The depth of these 10,100,000 triangular spaces 
“ is a4,0{)0j2/;rtfn«, and each of their sides is 3,000 
juzana in length 

“ II. In the middle of the most elevated part of 
“ our earth, the Burma writings place Mienmo, the 
“ largest of all mountainsIt is elevated above 

“ the 


* The Brnhntem^ 5n place of the mountain Zeuhtn^^alffy suppose 
the world to be surrounded by an immense serpent, which they name 
ji/.’ti/tJa OT Vaiughu Paul'tnt a, s. Bartholom.-(Eo Muiet H^rgiani 
Codices mss: lUnstratl Roma, 171)3- p^gC t'll. 

+ This shews the very crude notions of geometry which must 
prevailed in Hindnstany when this doctrine was invented* 

if Mienmo is, I believe, a Burma word, signifying the mountain pf 
vision. It seems to be the same with ihe Meru Para^-vada of the 
Brahmensy which are periiaps San/crit or Pah words of ihe same 
meaning. The ingenious etymologist Paulinus P''g- 

4t sep ct passim, uhiqueJy in his description cf a figure of the i^hihet 
cosmography, has ihade wonderful confusion by sn^oosii.g that the 
imaginary or Mienmo is thfe same with the snowy IIem<iVU7jtaox 
HimesUhy which actually exists. In feet, the cosmcgraphical tabic of 
^ hibet will be found a rude ftttpmpt to delineate the general cosihogra. 
phy here delivered, except that it represents Mienmoy with the seven 
furrounding chains of hills, and the intervening Sidoy asstjuurej 
ivhere;i$ they are by the fiuhant described as being circaiax* 
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the surface of the sea ^^,000juzana, and d-escend* 
as much below. If Ave take a large cask, ahd 
“ merse one half of it under Ai^ater, with one of the 
ends uppermost, we shall have an exact repre- 
“ sentation of the figure, situation, and position of 
“ Mienmo. The diameter of the superior plane sur- 
“ face of this mountain is 4f%,000juza}w. This im- 
“ mense bulk is supported on three feet, Avhich arc 
three carbuncles, each 3,000 juzana high, and 
which are connected to Sila Pathavy. Tlie 
“ eastern face of J/ee;/wo is silver, the western glass, 
“ the northern gold, and the southern face is pale- 
coloured carbuncle. Seven chains of hills, like 
so many belts, every where surround the king of 
“ mountains Miemno : and in the intervals between 
“ these chains are seven rivers called Sida*, because 
“ their Avhitc Avaters are limpid likeciystal, andun- 
“ able from their lightness to support even the 
‘ ‘ smallest feather. The height of these hills, and 
‘ ‘ the Avidth and depth of these rivers, decrease, as 
they are more distant from Mienmo, and that in a 
“ duplicate proportion: thus the first range of hills 
“ which is called y^gfirwi/o, is in height 84,000,;'</- 
“ zana; and the first great Sida or river, Avhich 
“ runs Mienmo •eM.di JUganda, isol the same 

“width and depth: the second chain of hills is 
“ juzana high ; and the second Sida of cipial 

“ width and depth: and thus the others diminish 
“ in a similar proportion. ” 




“ III. Opposite to the four cardinal parts of 
Mienmo^ are placed in the middle of the ocean, 
four great islands, the habitations of men, and of 
other animals. The eastern island named 
paviddia, is shaped like th-e moon in her (piartcrs, 
and is in circumference 21,000 juzana. The 
western is-land, which is like the full moon, is 
named Amaragoga, and has a similar circum- 

‘ ‘ feren ce. 


* Sida in tlici dialect of Arakan 5s applied to the sea, which the 
Burmas name PanJaj : but I imagine that sea would be a more pro¬ 
per interpretation of Sidti, than the word river ufed by the missionary^ 
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ference. Unckegr^t, 

and ita Swally, 

the souther^ island, mA ’^hSch 

is Hilled is'^i^liaieedl ’"' " ^ 

and is 30,000 jmam itt 
names are taken from trees, Vhich 

are the sacked insignia of each paitkolai* island: 
thus, because the sacred #ee hf thk sdiitlmm islati<J 
is ZabUi the island is named ^abudibot 'ot th# * 
island of the tree ZaH* iibet', iu the 
signifying island’^.’* ^ ' 

IV. Besiobs these four large islands, 
writings allow 2000 of asmaUer size, 500 h^Ong-' 
ing to each of thc'-larg^ ones. All th^ sm^l 
islands are of the samfeslkpe \tith that od'’ which 
they depend. Except th^e, the B^rnm admif of 
nothing but a vast and it^assable ocean. They 
also say, that the four different faces of Mienmo 
communicate their respeftive colobrs, pot only to 
the seas lying opposite to them, but also to the 
islands and their inhabitants. Thus, because the 
eastern face of Mienmo is silver, the eastern island 
and its inhabitants, its tre^s and rivers, with all the 
eastern sea as far as mount Zetchiavala, ate white 
like milk. In a similar maimer, the glass face oil 
the west side of Mienmo communicates a green co- 
lourto the great western island, and to the 5o6small 
islands by which” it is surrounded, and also to all 
that part of the ocean which lies to the west of 
Mienmo, Tliey speak in a similar manner of the 
two other parts ; the northern and the southern : 
VoL. VI. M “ and 

* This tKQxabh is entirely the creature of fancy, there bring no 
sperici of plant so called i but I observed that a kind of respect wa* 
paid by the Butmai to the Bo^ahi bajn ox Fttut From the 

lliaractcrs with which thii> name Is written itisevident- 

ly a Bah or Sameut word, and the reverence paid to it has bewmtTO- 
duced from Htnimtafu it is said that God am a rested himself by 
leading on it, at a time when he had been much iatigoed. The at* 
tendon paid to the tree seems therefore chiefly given, from its being 
considered as a rfclic of the God ; but does not appear to be esteemea 
of much importance in the religious code, as it is not mentioned in 
the summary of religious duties, which we shall afierwaids detail. 
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^QQuat the, great ocean is, divided 
V ij(itd tb'uy se^3 r th^ the grei^, the yellow, 

V. The dh nc^ soppose the hccan *td be 

every Aj^he.re pf the^&atnje depth., The sea, - lying 
betyfeen,each ol^ the large islands and its depeiid- 
** ing small p^es,, ^haa little depth, and is so. smooth 
T as, to be passable with convenience in ships': but 
•f the seas interposed bet\veen the great: islands,, and 
** ,alsp those which he on. pne hand between Miermiot 
" and the .great islands, and:on the other between 
" them '4p,tchim)altty have^the enormous depth of 
" ’$4, . in these seaa the waves rise to the 

" height pf si^ty .or seventy: in them there 
are trequent and cireadf-ul whirlpools, cajiable of 
swallowing np the largest ships ; and monstrous 
•f. and enorpious hshes, , 500 nay even ,a 1000 ju- 
in length. . Wlien these fishes, simply move, 
they cause the water as it were to boil : but when 
•they leap up with their whole bodies, tliey raise 
tempests extending from 500 to Bt&OJuzana. These 
seas are therefore inaccessible to ships*. It is 
** related in the Rurma writings, that a Kula (Eu-' 
ropean) ship, having ventured to penetrate into 
.them, hud been swallowed up: and hence it is 
conciudedi that tltere can be no communication; 
between the fourgveat islands. The there' 

?. fore suppose, that the sliips which arrive from 
Europe^ in their kingdom, come from some of 
the small islands belonging to the great isle Za- 
•* hudiha; and thence the Europeans are commonly 
** called the inhabitants of the small islands,” Al¬ 
though religion and ignorance induced the Burmas, 
on their first acquaintance with Europeans, to form 
such mean opinions of them ; yet better information 
has, corrected their error, and I always at Amarapura 
heard Britain mentioned by the name of Ppee-gpe, 
of the great kingdom. 

OF 

A 

In the Cosmogonla Indlco^^ibetanay given us by Paultnus, we 
xude imitation of a ship passing between Zabudiba and' one of 
its dependent small islands, iii order, L suppose, to shew the intervene 
xrg pwT of the sea be navigable. I wonder that tlie vigilance of 
ifcvVkiliidAlhirr didinnt. dii(^nvrriiflrn1ir NaauU arh. 
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rial, but do ridt generate; afid 3d, Atupa^ or 

* ‘ immaterial beiti^s' 5br spirits. “ Th^fe thr^e kinds 

are a^airi subdiyided into thirty-one species^ 'each 
•'* of whicH has its ]^6j<er bon of habitation. ■ The 
fi^st kindj or the {^adias’ cbtttains,eleven sjieciiesi ^ 
.Or states of* existence : Seveii of. "trhiOb ai’C 
‘‘ states of happifi^as,. and four of misety, • which 

* ‘ last are called Api^, The first State of happy ex- 
“ istencO contaiaS men i ’ the other six hajspy states 

are composed Of -or supetior bdn^s. The 
“ four Ape ate infernal .states, in which beings arO 
punished fOr former'crimes. : The second kind of 

* ‘ beings, the Rupa^ have sixteen him or habitations i 

and tour belong to the Arupa, or beings desti- 
tute of body:” 

' “ VII. Before I proceed to give a topograpbi- 

* ‘ cal description of these habitations,' with an ac- 
“ count of the beings which they contain, it will 

* ‘ be necessary to explain some collateral circum- 
** stances. 


“ Ur, It is Well known that the BuHna writings 
*' admit of transmigration; but the notions con- 
tained in them on this subject differ from those 
commonly received; for it is the usual opinion, 
“ that the souls, which animate bodies, after the 

* ‘ death of these bodies pass into others: On the 
‘‘ contrary, the Burma writings alledge, that in. 

* ‘ death, whether of man, beast, or of any living 

being, (for they believe all living beings to pos- 
sess souls,) the soul perishes with the body, and 
“ they alledge, that after this dissolution, out of 
“ the same materials another being arises, which, 
P according to the good or bad actions of the former 
life, becomes either a iiiart or an animal, or a Na/, 

Ms “or 
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*:* QT a JRwjDar, &C. And they furt^r alledge, that 
"/ beingaare cbjitiiiually revolving in these changes, 
** for, the diysatidn of one or more worlds,' until 
“ they have performed such actions as entitle*^ them 
“ to Nieban, the most perfect of. all states, con- 
“ sisting in a kind of annihilation, , in which beings 
“ are free from change, miseiy, death, .sickness, 
f ‘ or old age. ” ^ , . ■ , 

For a further account of Nieban the reader may 
consult the treatise of, the Ikir&do afterwards trans¬ 
lated. Annihilation used in the text by my friend^ 
and in general by the misstonarics, when treating 
on this subject', iS' a very inaccurate term. Nieban 
implies the being exempted from all the miseries in¬ 
cident to humanity, but by no means annihilation. 
Neither does imply absorption into the di¬ 

vine essence; a doctrine common I believe to Pla'j o 
and the Brahmens, and probably borrowerl from the 
Magi. The sect of Godama esteem the opinion 
of a divine being, who created the universe, to be 
highly impious. It might be supposed, that thi.s 
doctrine of transmigration would, among the wor¬ 
shippers of Godama, prevent the belief in ghosts 
or apparitions of the dead, but 1 found this not to 
be the case. The death of some persons belonging 
to the Chinefe embassy, wlio Avere lodged hear us 
during our stay at Amarapura, produced great con¬ 
sternation among all the women and children in the 
neighbourhood ; their ghosts being supposed more 
likely to be restless than those of the natives. 

“ 2^////, The writings do not conceive one 

“ world, but an iiilinite number, one constantly 
“ succeeding another; so that Avhen one is de- 
“ stroyed, anotlier of the same form and structure 
“ arises, according to a certain general law, Avhich 
“ they call dammada, and Avhich may be interpreted 
“ flitc. Wliich Avas the first World, and which will 
“ be the last, they do not pretend to know: nay 
“ they say, tlut even Godama did not obtain this 
2 ‘ ‘ knoAvledgc. 
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knowle<lge; H^Jiee seveiil of the-Swma 

‘ ‘ doctors conclude, thatworlds nevet Bad a 
“ beginning, and ne^^er haVe=*an end: that is 
“ to ?ay^ that the successive destructions and re- 
“ productions of the M'Orld, iCj^mbte a great wheel,' 

“ in ^vhieh we can j^int out neither beginning nbjr 
^^•end.’’ . • • ''s; > ■■' - 


“ VIII. Before we treat of the duration;of 

* ‘ life attributed to the above-mentioned beings, it 
“will be necessary to give someidca of the j^'pnder- 

fub duration: M'liich the jBwmu writings assign to 
“ one world. They say that the age pf the men 
inhabiting this, southern island has not iU\^ys 
“ been the same with..what i.t is at present, ^nd that 
“ it will not continue to be tire ,sa.me; but that it 
‘ ‘ is lengthened or shortened according to tlw; gene- 
“ ralmerit or demerit of mens’ actions. The life of 
“ the first man, or of the first inhabitants of Zabii- 
dibuf extended to oxxtAssenchii .Now the Asmi- 
“ chii is an infinite number of years, of which to 
“ give an idea, iht Burrm doctors say, that if for 
three years it should rain incessantly over the 
Mdiole surface of this earth, which is l,203,40d 
*^Jiizana in diameter, the number of drops of rain 
“ falling in such a space and time, although far ex- 
■“ cecding human conception, would only equal the 
“ number of years contained in one Asscnchii Af- 

* ‘ ter these first inhabitants, their children and grand- 
“ children had gradually and successively shorter 

lives, in proportion as they became less virtuous: 
“ and this gradual decrease continued till men came 
“ to live ten years only, the duration of the life of men 
‘ ‘ in their greatest state of wickedness. The children 
of these, considering the cause of their parents 
short life, and dedicating themselv^cs more to tlie 
‘' practice of virtue, became Avorthy of living twenty 
“years. Afterwards their children and grand- 
“• children, increasing gradually in the performance 
“ of good "works, had, tlicir lives protracted to 30, 
“ 40, 80, 100, 1,00*0, 10,000 years, and finally 

“ came to live one Asseiichii Now this successive 

M3 “ decrement 
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** decrement in the duration of the life of man fi'om 
one Asseiichii to ten years, followed by an in- 
crease from tep years to one Assenchii, must take 
* ‘ place sixty-four times after the reproductio'h of a 
** world, before that Avorld wili be again destroyed. 
** In the present Avorld eleven of these changes have 
“ taken place, nor will it be destroyed till it has 
passed tlirough fifty-three more changes. The 
time in which one of these successive depvcments 
and augmcntatiotis of ages take place, is called 
*^'Andrakat; sixty-four Andrakat make one Assen-' 
** chiekal; four Assenchkkat make one Mahakat.'* 

“ IX. Let us now consider the happiness and 
** misery of the different living beings j and the^o» 
*\ or habitations which they possess. We shall 
“ begin with the happy beings, and first of allAvith 
“ man, the first happy species of these behigs called 
Chama*. 

“ The diameter of this southern island is 10,00Q 
*^Juzana. If we substract 3,000 juzana of woods 
“ and desarts, anti 4,000 of water, which occupy 
f‘ the surface of this island, there will remain 3,00Q 
**jnzana, the diameter of the bon or habitation of 
“ men. The duration of the life, which men at 
“ present enjoy, is reckoned somewhat long, when 
it extcntls to eighty years. Amongst us some are 
rich, others poor; some learned and of a quick 
** understanding, others ignorant and stupid; some 
are oppressed with grief and cares, others free from 
“ anxiety and fear pass their lives in tranquillity and 
** happiness; some arc Ioav and held in reproach, 
** others are honoured and raised to the rank of 
V princes, or of olhccrs; some are deformed, others 
•* are beautiful; and finally, some die soon, Avhiie 
** others enjoy long life. These different conditions 
*' and stales among men aie bestowed on them by 
t* Godama, according to the merit or demerit of 
** the actions performed by them in a former life : 
** but of this we shall ufterwarcis have occasion to 
*/ treat more at length, ” 

• t 

* Page 179 of this volume. 
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** X. Let us no^v^ coiisid^' tbe opinions of the 
** Burnms concerning; 'the ihhahit^lats, or men of 
“ the other three great, isUtids. •; The lite of the in- 
' ‘ hat)itant8 of Piop^cMHeha, and Amara^oga, is 
not liable, like OJirSi to iner^e and dimmution; 
but ajM'ays lasts for 500 years., llihfonn of their 
“ countenances resembles,''respectively; that of the 
‘5 isLands they inhabit ; that of the eastetn islanders 
being like the inoon ..in her quarter, and that of 
the western round like a full moon. These islanders 
“ also differ fi'om nain their stature; those 6(Php- 
pa>videha being nine on bits higli, and, those of 
“ Amaragoga being six. In their manners, agri- 
“ culture, commerce; ,ahd-arts, these islanders re- 
* ‘ semble us of Zabitdiba. > Each of the four great 
“ islands has its peculiar sacicd tree, which bCittg 
“ produced at the beginning of the world of its own 
‘ ‘ accord, and by the power of fate, will continue 
‘ ‘ as long as the world itself The height of these 
“ trees is said to he 100 juzana, and the branches 
“ extend in a circle on every side to the distance of 
Mty juzana ; so that the whole circuit of each tree 
“ is 300 juzana, and the trunk is eighteen juzahd 
“ in circumference.” 

“XI. The inhabitants of the northern island 


“differ totally from those of the others: for they 

* ‘ neither practise agriculture, commerce, nor any 
“ other profession. There grows in their island a 
“ tree called Padeza-bapn, on which, in place of 

fruit, hang precious garments of every kind: so 
“ that from these trees ‘^the inhabitants are supplied 
“ with all manner of cloathing. Neither have the 
“ inhabitants o^Unchegru any need to cultivate the 

* ‘ ground; as the same Padeza-bayn produces a cer- 
“ tain excellent kind of rice, which has no husk. 
“ Some of this rice, when the natives are hungry, 
** they put on a certain kind of stone called Zotrn^m, 

whicn immediately of itself emits five, and dresses 
“ the rice: and as soon as this is done, the fire dies 
“ away. Whilst these people are eating their rice, 
“ various meats of the most exquisite flavour, ac- 

M 4 cording 
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.‘ f, cerding to the patfeiOtilar taste of each person,' ap- 
pear on the leaV^ aiid branches of the P«^esa- 
‘ * bayn. This food- is .‘Of such a nature, substance, 
“ and nourishment,- that what is prepared fb;' one 
'“^person, would abundantly"sevve many: ■ and afte;r 
- being eat, it takes away all sensatipn of hunger for 
fi* seven days. When the repast is f nished;-< me re- 

* 5 mains of their own accord disappear. Froiir such 

a diet the natives of Vn^egru never suiter any 

* ‘ sickness; nor have they any incOnveniencp from 
■ * * old age, but live for a thousand years happy and 
“ tranquil in continual vigouiV always in their per- 
“ Sons resembling youths of eighteen years. 

“ The manner in which these islanders contract 
“ marriage^ is remarkable/- Women there are not 
“ subject to the common sexual infirmities, and bear 
“ their children without any pain; When their time 
they>bring forth their children in the streets, 
and there leave them.«t1ie children, though thus 
“ forsaken by their parents, do not die: for the 
** passengers put the extremities of riieir fingers into 
the ifiouths of the infants, who from thence suck 
“ a most exquisite nectareous liquor, by which they 
“ are • refreshed and nourished for seven days, in 
which time they.become full -grown. No one 
“ then knows his own relations; not only for the 
‘i above-mentioned reason; but also because all the 
^‘ inhabitants of the northern island are of the same 
“ form aud colour. - Whenever therefore a man and 
“ woman struck with mutual fove 'wish to contract 
“ marriage, they retire under tlic shade of a certain 
“ most agreeable kind of a tree. If thejjr be not 
“ nearly related, this tree bends down its branches 
“ and leaves, covering them with a delightful bower, 
“ where they consummate their marriage :’ but if 
“ they be very nearly related, the treU neither bends 
“ down its branches nor leaves: abd they then 
“ knowing their consanguinity immediately abstain 
“ from any farther connection. These islanders 
“ arc not amorous: for they n<!ver perform the con- 
“jugal rites more than ten times: many abstain 

■ ‘Mroiri 
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** from them during theh:i li^hp^vUves; and many, 
after having I^rformMrthieii^jalx or seven, times, 
hecotne, as if it.wei’f,Ap®i?l^tm«nandholy^ who 
* ‘ have 'overcome aU/theirj passions, ^and all the» de- 
‘* sw-,e»\if their minds. -For; these reasons in this 
^ ‘ i^and no one we^s^ np one grieves at the death 
“ of another:hut aa-SQon asatpersbn dies*, the-bpdy 
is deposited in a certain place,, where, very large 
birds, destined by fate for>.that p.urpoSe, parry it 
.f.* away to another part of the. islandj and there dip 
** vour it Although these .islanders are;,^irteen 
pmbits high, they are very handsomej especially the 
woihen, who excel in softness, suppleness, and 
elegance, of limbs. /They are of . a .golden colour,, 
‘ * of which, ■ as we'have said, the whole .island, partis 
cipates, fromits heing opposite to the golden side 

f‘of 3fienmoi 


“This northern island,, besides, is of all others 
“ the most agreeable. In it there is neither hot, 
“ nor cold, nor rainy season, nor is there any iny 
“ temperance in the air. It contains no ferocious 
“ beasts, no serpents, nor poisonous insects, that 
f* infest the life of man. Its happy inhabitants re- 
“quire, no houses, but live their whole lives safe 
aiid tranquil in the open air. Every wh^re it 
‘ ‘ abounds with the most beautiful trees, of a golden 
P colour, from whence hang, in profusion and va- 
f ‘ riety, the most delicious fruits, and the sweetest 
“ scented flowers. The same trees pour forth most 
“ shining gums, which serve the natives for per- 
f ‘ fumed ointments. The whole island flows with 
‘ ‘ streams of Randal-wood water, in which the na- 
tives sport and swim. But although these northern 
f ‘ islanders thus excel the others in happiness; they 
“ arc interior to those of the south in courtesy, pru- 
“ dence, and cunning.” Cunning among all the 
worshippers of BpunpHA is esteemed a great virtue; 
and 1 much suspect, from the practise, that the doc¬ 
trine of the smiple Pandits, as Sir W. Jones is 
pleased to call them, ‘has not in this point tended to 
improve the morals of their Hindu converts. 


“ XII. 
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\* rection, and all its pillars, walls, and beams, arc 
of silver. The capital of the second king of these 
“ Nat is to the nortli of Jifienmo; that of the third 
to the west; and that of the fourth to the sD'uth. 
“ All these cities have the same shape and size with 
“ the first. In the whole of this habitation grows- 
*‘the Fadeza-bayn^^ on which, in place of fruit, 
* ‘ hang precious garments, the most exquisite viands, 
and whatever can afford delight to the Nat^ either 
in ornament or in feasting. Every Avhere in it 
** are to be seen running streams, lakes, and the most 
** pleasant gardens. , On the whole, this habitation 
IS filled Avith delights. These Nat live 500 of 
“ their years, which are equal to 9,000,000 of ours ; 

their stattire is half a jas^ana. In this habitation, 
*■ ‘ as well as in those of the superior Nat, are males 
“and females, who perforai matrimonial duties in 
“ the same manner as mankindt; and here it is to 
*t|be observed, that the beings of thcsupeiior habi- 
“ tafions arc not nourished at the breasts of their 
mothers, as happens on earth, but are born per- 
“ feet, as if they Avere fifteen years old. The Nat of 
this habitation have subject to them ccitain genii 
“ of an inferior rank, but also called Nat. These 
are giants, great, biids, evil genii, dragons, and 
** the like, which inhabit on the descent of mount 
“ Jngando. In this habitation also gron's a great sa- 
cred tree, Avhich, like those on the four great 
“ islands of the earth, will last as long as thcAvoild.” 

“ XV. We have said, that to the habitatioti 
“ Zadumaharit belong the sun, moon, and stars, 
“ Avhich are the palaces of those N'at destined by 
“ fate to give light to men, to ilivide the day from 
“ night, to distinguish }eais, seasons, and months, 
“and to piesagc good or ill fortune to mankind. 

‘ ‘ This thci cfoi c IS the proper place to speak of 
“ Burma astionoiny. The Burma writings mention 
eight planets, namely, the Sun, the Moon, Mer- 
“ ciny, Venus, Man, Jupiter, Saturn, and another 

‘ ‘ one 


* Page 1 8 ) of this \ oluine. 

f Sed hs ioiiu nan std solum aira vel'ventnm emiituntm 
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one named llahu^ which is invisible *. The Sun, 

‘ ‘ or palace of the Nat so called, is ^^cyjusana in 
‘ ‘ djameter. Tills palace is within gold, and with- 
“ out-crystal; and because gold and ctystal are by 
“ nature liot, the rays of the sun always occasion 
heat. The Moon is the palace of the Nat so called,' 

“ and is forty-nine jz/sarntf in diameter. Without, 
it is silver, and within carbuncle; and because 
‘ silver and carbuncle are by nature cold, therefore 
“ the rays of the Moon are cold. Mars has a 
‘ ‘ diameter of twelve jusam, Mercury of :hfteen, 

“ Jupiter of seventeen, Venus of nineteen, and Sa- 
‘ ‘ turn of thirteen; and their circumferences are 
“ triple their respective diameter I*. The Burmas 
“ do not assign any measure to the fixed stars. 

“ Tliey do not suppose, that the sun, moon, and 
‘ ‘ stars* revolve round the earth; but that they re- 
“ volvc round the great mountain Mienmo in a cir- 
* ‘ cle, the plane of which is parallel to the eartli. 

“ Tliejit.'yi^thcy suppose are constant in their mo- 
tioii, neither declining to the north, or south; 

“ but the sun, moon, and other planets, they con- 
“ ccivc, as we ilo, to have a declination; and say 
“ that the sun goes from the north to tlie south, 

‘ ‘ and on the contrary from the south to the north, 
“ always touching the twelve constellations, which 
‘ ‘ Ave call tlic twelve signs of the Zodiac: and they 
“ allow, that, in tJie space of one year, the sun re- 
“ turns to the same place in the heavens from 
“ M'hcncehc had set out. This same revolution, which 
“ by the suu is performed in one year, is by thC 
“ moon performed in one month. The Burmas di- 

“ vide 

* An admirer of orient il literature would here difeover the Georgia 
urn iiius^ and strip the industiious HERsCMtL of his recent honours- 
\ From this \vc might Inter that the Burmm^ or ancient Hindus^ 
had made such a progress in geometry, as to know that the ciicum* 
ference of a circle is to its diameter as three to one, But if we exa* 
mine more accwrafcly, wc shall find \hcir notions in this science quite 
absurd, (p. I7r*), Thus the diameter of the island Zahndtba is made 
10,000 yKzuvrt." but they suppose, that thicc spaces, whose diameters 
arc 4,000, 0,000, and o,000; should be equal to the whole extent 
of the island, (p. 18?)- And they even suppose the circumference of 
VncbcgrUf vrhich is a square, to only three tildes its diameter* 
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the, year liatoiitfer^ei'sej^aiisj ■ the h)a% thfe’ 
flTftiay, and^ th^ieald': aiid ihierder ta disttinguisli 
?^ithe$e $easona,. although they,<helieiire the'siin diid 
•* moon decline* by a daily motion, yetitbey^afSpose 
three roads in heavra.^'' a road within,; a road in the 
mid die,'and a: road without,* .Xhe'inner road is 
'^nearest Mimrmi and wdicn the sun entem-it^ the 
,rainy season oommen cesi. when . he, enters the' 
'^middle road, the hotseason iCommeHces;; and when 
he enters the outer-.roadj. .the -Gold begins. By 
‘‘these thtee roads, which,arc distant tVora each 
toother 3i),003that*immense.spacer which 
“ lieS; hetweeh ^ ‘and. Zeivhima}a^ is divided 

‘‘ into .tour great,aonesM The iiiner rpad corresponds 
‘‘ to dnr. fiummeiv-solsticc, the-iniddle to our eqiii- 
nox^. and thC 'dnterf to; onr winter solstice; or, to 
*^Spoak naoreAaccur^^^ the middle road is the 

?‘ .Kqnatoiv, the inner tlie tropic of Cancer, and the 
outer, tlie tropic of Capiicorn. .Besides these three? 
“ roads of the sun, the writings- inaintain, 

“ that there are three paths, one above the other ; 
“ by whicli means they admit, as well as we do, 
“although in a different manner, - that the sun at 
\* some times is mare near the earth, and at others 
*f more remote, The highest of these paths, and 
‘ ‘ the most remote from us, is the path of the ele- 
“.phant; the middle is the path of the ox: tlie' 
“ lowest is the path of the g’oat, because that animal 
“ delights in dry and warm places; when theretbre’ 
“ the sun is in the goat's path, it produces great 
“ heat- and dryness in the earth. Thus also, when 
“ the sun is in the higher path, we experience heavy 
“ rain, and great cold ; this path is therefore named 
V after the elephant, an animal that frequents cool 
“ and moist places. It is not siippose<l that the sun 
“ revolves through thc.se paths according to any 
“ general law: but his motion in them depends on 
the will of mankind. When man acts with rccti- 
“ tude, and observes the laws,^ the sun moves in tlic 
middle path, Avhich is Inghly salutary: but when 
“ he violates the laws, the sun moves cither in the 
3 “ upptf 
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** uppiE^r Or lowqr ps^t^j .w^ thief 

“Jprpdnce of |hp Aiad tl?'e hoatlth of the pfio-s 
ple^ The tnoifetea-js qo^ker thaTa.thAt of the 
* ‘ f<5tr yh^ii ho^mov^in dOeio^ ^extMienmoy 

^,‘ he adv^nees d^Jy. lv£!©Q^QW/Ms<il^; >whfin-m the 
“ middle Toa4, ^, 06 O,C^)O^; aod when in the outer, 
3,000yQQ0 juzami:: On account of/this; diur^ 

“ revolution of the spn, when in the southern island 
“ Zqrbudibxf! it is n^id-^day* th^ in the>faortherh it is 
“ mid-night,, ip. ^e^eastfm island the sdn sefca^ and 
“ in’rlheVesteindt rises-■; , -■'^v 

“ ALTHouhn the:suo,:,B:roo% and stars^ appeartoj 
our eye,s round, yeh^ say the Bitr^aSi we are hy 
“no means to * belle v^thein; spheres for they: are 
“ tapering, and appear round to us, in the same 
“ manner as does the light of a candle when viewed 
froip a dis^ancer;; and this the doctors 

“think confirmed byMjaji ej^ainple r^ated in thieir 
“ books;—Formerly a prince of the Kut desired to 
“ see andxonverse with a ceitain great king of this 
“ island who by his many virtues had be- 

“ come highly ‘ celebrated. ' For this ^purpose the 
“ prince sent his chariot, with many iVar attendants^ 
“ to conduct the king to bis presence. The chariot 
“ appeared to mankind in the beginning of the 
“ evening along with the moon then rising in the 
“ horizon, and was supposed by every one to be 
“ another moon, till it cawV near to the palace oi 

“the king.” 

“ XVI. Before we finish our account of the 
“ Burma astronomy, some other circumstances, re- 
“ lating to this science, and to meteorology, may 
“ be mentioned. 

I 

“ It has been already stated, that the Burma 
“ writings admit of an eighth planet, named Rahu, 
“ which gives no light, and on this account is not 
visible to mankind. The form of Rahu is thus 
“ described. His stature is 48,000 juzana: the 
“ breadth of his breast 13,000, of his head 900 , of 
“ his forehead, his nostrils and mouth 300, the 
“ thickness of his Angers 50 Juzana; of his feet and 

“ hands 
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** hands 200. When this monstrous and foul planet, 
** tvho like the others is a IsTat, is inflamed with 
** envy at the brightness of the sun or itioon^ he 
“descends into their path, and devours, o/**f!4ther 
“ takes them into his mouth: but he is soon obliged 
‘ ‘ to spit them out, for if he retained them long, 
“ they would burst his head by the constant ten- 
“ deucy which they have to pursue theii- course. 
“ At other times he covers them with his chin, or 
“ licks them with his immense tongue. In this 
“ manner the jBwrmo writings explain eelipses of the 
“ sun and moon, both total and partial, making the 
'“duration of the eclipse depend on the time that 
“ Ralm retains the planet in his mouth, or under 
'‘his chin. The Rahans say, that eveiy three years 
“ jRaAu attacks the sun, and every half year the 
“ moon. These eclipses however are not always 

visible to the inhabitants of this southern island; 

but although they may be invisible here, they are 
* ‘ not so to the inhabitants of the other islands, ac- 
“ cording as the sun and moon may be opposite to 
“ them at the time of the eclipse. 

“ The physical cause of the phases of ihe moon, 
“ assigned in the Burma writings, is this : When 
“ the moon is in conjunction, she can give no light, 
“ because the sun is perpendicularly over her: iu 
** the same manner as a house at iioon gives no 
“ shadow*: but as the moon recedes daily from the 
“ sun 1-00,000that part of it which is fiecd 
“from the disk of the sun, gives light; and this 
“ light increases daily, as the two luminaries get at 
“ a greater distance; in the same manner as .'i iiousc 
“ produces a larger and larger shadow, in piopor- 
** tion as the sun advances to the vest. 

“ Relative to the heat and cold which we 
“ experience at different sedsons of the year, 
“ the Ihirmas sa}, that from the vernal equi- 
“ nox to autumn, the sun is always tending 
“ to the noith, whilst at the same time the moon 

“ is 


■•The Burma doctors say so, as living v.-lthln the tropic. 
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“ inclines to the fouth. The feafon is tlien hpt, be-' 
caufe of the prevalence of the fun’s rays, which are 
“ by nature hot. On the contrary, from the autum-’ 
“ nal e'qifyiox to the vernal, the fun inclining to the 
“ I'outh, and the moon to the north, wc experience 
“ cold, from the predominancy of the moon’s rays,' 
“ which arc by nature cold. » 

“ For the prodiitlion of rain, feven caufes are 
“ chiefly alligned; part of which are phyfical, and 
“ part moral, ift, The power Naga, or of ferpents, 
“ a kind of Nat*. 2d, The power Galoun, or of 
“ certain large birds, which alfo are a kind of Natf^- 
“ gel, The power Si^a^ or fidelity in coiitrafts and 
“ promifes. 4th, The power Sila, or obedience to 
“ the law. 5th, The power of religious mcn;J;. 6th, 
“ The condcnfatif)n of the clouds. 7th, A certain 
“ kind of Nai, who prefide over fliowers, and who 
“ occafion rain, whenever they go out from their 
“ hoiifes to fport in the air. In I'ome of the Btirma 
“ writ ings J t ’s.faid, that when the fun is in the path 
of tn^c goat, thefe A^al do not chufe to leave their 
“ hoiifes on account of the great heat, whence there 
“ is then no rain. For this reafon, the inhabitants of 
“ the Burma empire, in times of drought, arc wont 
“ to afl'emblc in great numbers, with drums and a 
“ long cable. Dividing theml'clves into two parties,. 
“ with a vaft; fliouting and noife, they drag the cable 
“ contrary ways, the one party endeavouring to get 
“ the better of the other: and they think, by this 
VOL. VI. O means, 

♦ Page 188 of this Volume. + Ibid. ^ A certain Burma king, who 
redded at Aravimat tan a or Pougav^ is faid to have been (b virtuous, that he 
could caufe rain whenever heple^fed: and that in I’uch quantities, as to 
enable him to tranfport his licet wherever bis occadons required. This ftory 
was gravely told us at that city, and was faid to be authenticated in tlie bell 
biftories of the Arammattava race of princes. This fame king was fuch a 
favourite with Godama, tha^ twice during his reign gold fell from the 
heavens, and covered all the ifeiile plain of Po%(gan, Prom the unmcnle 
number of temples and religious buildings on that plain, iheic is nodoulit, 
but that fomc king of Araymnatlana mull have been very fnpcrftitious: and 
we may luppofc, that the hillory'of his reign was wiitten b\ the clergy> 
who fcldom fail to give a good leport of their benefactors. 
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means, to invite the Nat to come out from therf, 
houfes, and to fport in the air. The thunder and 
“ lightning, which frequently precede rain, arc the 
“ clafliing and fiiining of the arms of who 

** fometimes fport in mock-battles. As the Burma 
writings acknowledge Nat prefiding over rain, fo 
“ they alfo (like the ancient heathen} believe in others 
governing the winds and the clouds.” 

’ So far the miffionary, on the aftronomical and phy- 
fical ideas of the j 5 «rw<*doftors; ideas which, I doubt 


not, were brought from Hindufian^ along with their 
religion and laws. Such therefore', probably, was 
the aftronomical doftrine, taught in that country, be- 
fare the introduftion of Brahmcnical fcience, which 


by all accounts, however deeply involved in fable, is 
much more perfeft. I do not conceive it to have been 
the invention-of Godama, or of thofc who in his 


Aame propagated a new religion, but to have been the 
dommon doctrine prevailing in Hindujian at the time: 
for the Rahdns feem to confine thejt-ft«diS5k^lmoft 
entirely to theological, hiftorical, moral, and politi¬ 
cal fubjefts. From the ufe of the fame figns of the 
zodiac, there can be little doubt of their having de¬ 
rived at Icaft that part of their aftronomical knowledge 
from the Chaldeans; whofe fcience may have in foir.e 
degree reached India^ nearly about the time of Go- 
j^AMA, through the conqueft of the Perjians under 
Darius. But I do not think it likely, that all the 
knowledge which the Hindus polfelfed in the time of 
Bouddha, was derived from Babylon.* It is true, 
that the Perjians fhortly previous to this, as we learn 
from our beft guide Herodotus, w'ere an extremely 
jrude and ignorant nation: t and wc have very proba¬ 
ble grounds given us by Sir William Jones for be¬ 
lieving that the Perjians proper were of the fame na¬ 
tion with the, Hindus. It might therefore be con^ 

eluded, 


* See page of this volume, + I fpeakof the Perftans properly 

fo called, the inhabitants of Parfiflan^ who imdet Cv ru s founded the fiift 
^rcai Pirfian monarehy. 
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duded, that in the fixth century before the birth of 
Christ, the whole Hindu race were equally ignorant 
with ihoisr-^PerJian brethren. Such reafoning would, 
however, t conceive, be inconclulive. Why might 
. not the Hindus of Matura ox CaPimere be as much fu- 
( perior to their countrymen of Ferjia, as the Arabs of 
Nineveh or of Babylon were to the wanderers of the 
defert ? But even allowing the Hindus to have been 
incapable of inventing Icicncc, might they not have 
received inftru6lion from the call, as well as from the 
welt.? Their eaftern neighbours, at this time, had 
made very confiderable progrefsj fuch, indeed, as en¬ 
abled them, about this period, to produce a Confu¬ 
cius. But that the Hindus ext. themfclves capable 
orWjfervation, fo as to make advances in fcience, their 
und^bted invention of cyphers, in arithmetic, is a 
clear proof. 

During our ftay at Amarapiira, befides the alma-, 
nacs, which were probably conftrufted by Brahmens^ 
I allaiittW ftiverattreatifes, faid to be on aftronomical 
■ ftri^fts. Johannes Moses, Akunwuno^HaynthawadCi 
gave Captain Symes a delineation of the fixty-cight 
Burma conftcllations, with a fliort explanation in the 
Burma language. I have here givcli a copy of the 
delineations, and a tranllation of the written part, 
which, for the benefit of thofe who wifli to know the 
ftruflure of the language, I have made verbal, follow¬ 
ing exactly the arrangement of the words in the ori¬ 
ginal. In explaining thefe conftellations, it is to be 
obferved, that to each a fanciful figure is annexed, in 
the fame manner as our conftellations are delineated 
on globes or maps. This figure is called the Thadauy 
or picture of the conftcllafion; and the name of the 
objcCl reprefented by the picture, is often the fame 
with that of the conftellaiion: but, more commonly, 
the names are quite dillJinCt, and that applied to th'^? 
conftellation is either arbitrary, or a Pali word, with 
which language my interpreter was not acquainted. In 
the w'ritien account, thete is. in forne cafes, a dilfc-., 

a 


reiice 
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rcnce from the drawings, both in the figure, and i'f< 
the number of flars: but I have, in both cafes, fol¬ 
lowed the originals, not knowing which is r\^i. Some 
of the figuics, refcmbling a rofe, leem to reprefent 
planets, and are faid to prefide over fome day of the 
week, or fome time of the day. To the other figures 
are in general annexed certain cities, or countries: 
and the Burmas fuppofe, that, when a conflellatioit 
appear.? biight, its dependant country is fruitful and 
happy; and that the contrary is indicated by the con- 
ftellation appearing dim. Of many of thefe countries 
I have never heard, nor could I obtain any informa¬ 
tion concerning their fituation: but feveral of them are 
in the Burma empire, or in its vicinity. Unfortu- 
nately» the copy of the Afiatick Rcfearches, whicli I 
eonfulted, had not the figures of the Brahmenical con- 
ftcllations, to which Sir William Jones refers, fo 
that I can make.no comparifon but by the name. 

TRANSLATION OF THE WRlffENl^ZOTlNT 
OF THE BURMA CONSTELLATIONS. 

1. “ Of Sunday the Star.” 

2. “ The Pyaii$ conflcllation five circles has, of 

“ Thoukkada country the conflcllation.” Pyain 
is the fmall fpecies of white heron, common in 
India, and called, by the Englijh there, paddy- 
bird. The circles means flars, as they are fo rc- 
prefented in the delineations, a cuflom evidently 
introduced from China. Thoukkada is a govern*.. 
ment and city in Siam, named by M. Looberk 
Socotai. 

3. “ Rewade an alligator’s figure has, Kutheinnaroun 

“ country, and nine circles it has.” This is evi¬ 
dently -the fame name with the Revati of Sir 
William Jones, whicfii has thirty-two ftars. 
Rewade fignifics large v/ater. From the letters 
with which Kutheinnaroun are written, it is evi¬ 
dently a Pali or Sanfcli't word, and is probably 
fome place in 4. Uttara- 
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4. “ Uttara-parabaik a cow’s figure has, and two cir- 

“ cles, and the Knppelawat country.” Several 
conftellations in the lift of Sir William Jones 
begin with Utlara. 

5. “ Pyouppa-parabaik of a cow tlie piflure has, and 

“ two circles, Paianago country it governs.” 
Patagano is a city and government in the Burma 
kingdom, on the caft lidc of the Eyra-wade, in 
latitude 19® 55". 

6. “ A couch is Sagala conftellation, four circles it 

has, and the Kaihce country.” Kafhee has been 
corrupted by us into CuJ'ay. It is an independent 
kingdom between Ava and Bengal, Its king re- 
lides at Munnypura. 

7. “ The Pyafhat,, of twenty-four circles, is of Kieen 

“ country the conftellation.” Pyathat is a kind 
of fpire, permitted only to be ufed in buildings 
or boats dedicated to the pcrfonal ufe of God, of 
the king, and of the Zarado. 

8. “ The duck conftellation five circles has, Shan is 

“ its country.” From Shan our word Siam 'is 
corrupted; but. tfifc inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Siam make a fmall part only of thofe to whom 
the Burmas give the appellation of Siammefe. 

g. “ The Kvahuayn aroo leaf is the Talain country 
“ conftellation, it has feven circles.” Talain is 
the Burma name for the original inhabitants of 
what we call the kingdom of Pegu'. 

10. “ The horfc conftellation has eleven circles, Eu¬ 
rope is its country.” 

ji. “ The morning conftellation one circle has, of 
“ Duntvun plant the fruit.” I do not know what 
plant is meant: perhaps it is the Trapa? 

12. “ The table conftellation four circles has, of the 
“ Kiayn country the conftellation.” The Kiayn 
arc a fimple innocent people inhabiting the moun¬ 
tains between Ava and Arakan. 

13. “ Zain conftellation eleven circles has,” 

14. Thaltapefcia with a leopard’s piclurc four circles 

has. f 15. “Of 
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15. “ Of Danatheidha the fiflierman’s pi£lure four 
circles has. 

16. “ Tharawun conllcllation a hermit’s pi6lme three 
circles has,” 

17. “ Of Utiara the lion’s piflure two circles has, 

“ Moranun country governing.” 

j8. “ The Pangiayn mountain conftellation four cir- 
cles has, of Rakain country the conftellation.’* 
Rakain is the proper name of Arakan, 

tg. Tareindane conftellation four circles has, of 
“ Yoodaya country the conftellation.” Yoodaya 
is the Burma pronunciation of the ancient capital 
of the kingdom of Siam; and they in general call 
the Siajmnefe. Yoodaya^ in order to diftinguifti them 
from the other tribes of the great Shan race. 

20. A couch is Pagan conftellation with four cir- 
“ cles, of Shelhcrk country the conftellation.” 
We had another couch No. 6. 

21. “ The cloud conftellation has five circles, of 
“ Tliulahe the conftellation.” 

22. “ The Shan country the elephant conftellation 
“ with fix circles has.” The Shan have another 
conftellation, fee No. 8. 

23. “ The Brahmen conftellation of eight circles, 
“ Kaleingareet country governs,” Kaleingareei is 
the proper Burma appellation for Hindnjlan,”- 

24. Of Pyoiippafhan the lion’s pifclure two circles- 
has, Mouttamma country it governs.” We had ' 

another lion No. 17. Moullamvia is the Burma 
name for Martaban. 

25. Of Mula the cat’s piclure five circles has, Peen- 
“ zalareet is its country.” 

26. “Of Seitta the goat’s pi6lure five circles ha:, 

Zedouttara is its country.” 

27. “ Of ylnurada the peacock’s picluve has fifteen 

“ circles, and the country.” Anuradha, 

in the account of Sir William Jones, is the 
fcorpion. 

28. “ The fowl male of Peevza conftellation circles 
‘‘ fifty has, pf Snwa couhtry the conftellation* 

29. “ The 
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ag. “ The fowl female of Utta conftellation eight cir- 
“ cles has, of Uzaung country the conftellation.** 

30. “ Of an alligator the-is the pifturc of Ut- 

*^'tara conftellation with eight circles, and the 
“ Lahu country.” Of the word a-me-kah-han^ 
which follows alligator, I do not know the 
meaning. 

31. “ The balance conftellation.” 

3 a, “The crab conftellation of ten circles has, Rafa- 
“ gyol country.” 

33. “ The mountain conftellation four circles has.” 

34. “ Buchia the crab conftellation ten circles has.” 
Pujliya is the crab of Sir Wileiam Jones. Here 
we have two crabs. No. 32—34. 

35. “ The Brahmen's Buchiah-A^ a boat’s pifture, and 
“ the Dagoun country.” Dagoiin. is the great tem¬ 
ple near Rangoun. 

36. “ Of Adara Daway is the country.” The pifture 
is meant to reprefent a turtle. Daway is the 
country we call Tavay. 

37. “ has of an antelope’s head the pi6lure, 

“ three circles, aad the Haynthawade country.” 
Ilaynthawade is the polite Burma name for the 
city and province of Pegu. 

38. “ Of Friday the Star.” 

39. “ Buchia conftellation has eight circles, and Yun 
“ country.” The Yun arc the inhabitants of 
Saymmay or Chiamay. 

40. “ Zaduka conftellation four circles has, in a pair 
“ of fetters, of Giun country the conftellation.” 
I have never learned what country is meant by 
Giun. It is always in the king’s titles mentioned 
along with the Yun^ it is therefore probably con¬ 
tiguous, and may be the northern Laos. 

41. “ The crow conftellation eleven circles has, and 
“ the Thayndua country.” Thayndua is the moft 
foutherly government in the prefent divifion of 
the Arakan kingdom. 

43. “ The Kyay Ihip of twenty-eight circles.” 

- O 4 43. “ Hayntha^ 
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43. “ Hayntka, a conftcllation of feven circlcfi, be- 
“ longs to Radanapura." Radanapura is the po¬ 
lite name for old Ava. The Hayntha is that beau¬ 
tiful fpecics of Anas called by the Englijh in 

' Bengal the Brahmney goofc. 

44. Of Rohane the fnake’s-head figure has ten cir- 
“ cles.” Rohini of Sir William Jones. 

45. “ Kiatteka has a fowl’s pi6lurc, and fix circles.” 
Cridca of Sir William Jones is the bull. The 
names appear to be the fame. 

46. “ Pagan country is governed by the old cock’s 
“ figure.” There are two cities called Pagan. 
The great Pagan on the weft fide of the junfclion 
of the Kiayn-duayn and Ayrawade; the Icifer 
Pagan lower down on the eaft fide of the Agra^ 
made. 

47. “ Of Aihamane the horfe’s head piclurc has fix 

■ “ circles, and the Rakain country.” A [mini, 

■which feems to be the fame name, is, according to 
. Sir William Jones, the ram. Arakan has ano¬ 
ther conftcllation No. 18. 

48. Pozoke a conftcllation of eight circles belongs 

' “ to the Talain country, like the Hayntha male 

“ and female.” The two rival nations of Pegu 
and Ava have chofen a fimilar emblem, fee 
No. 43. The Talain have all'o another conftella- 
tion, No. 9. 

49. “ Putthata conftcllation feven circles has, of the 
“ Raneezzee tree the fruit.” 

50. “ Aykatheitta a conftcllation of four circles, of 

“ kale country the conftcllation, is like a ba- 
“ fon.” Kale is a Shan city near the Kiaynduayn^ 
about 300 miles N. E. from Ava. '' 

51. “ Tarout'.ara conftcllation two circles has, and 
“ the Taroup country.” This is the Burma name 
for China. 

52. “ Of Uttarabaragounne the bullock’s pifture two 
“ circles has.” 

53. “ Of Wednefday the Star.” 

54. “ Of Pyouppabaragounne the cow's pifture three 

“ circles has.” ^ 55. “ Matha 
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55. “ Matha has of a monkey the figure, four circles, 
“ and the Baranathe country.” 

56. “ The balance conftellation four circles has.” 
We had another balance No. 31. , 

57. “ Of Athaletha the horfe’s-yard picture, four circles 
“ has, and the Thattoun country.” Ajlejha^ the 
fame name, according to Sir William Jones, is 
the lion. Thattoun was a very large town between 
Pegu and Martaban. It is norv in ruins. 

58. “ The flag is Pathatta conftellation, fix circles it 
“ has.” 

59. conftellation fix circles has, of Momain 
“ country the conftellation.” 

60. “ Akap, a conftellation of eight circles, Datoay 
“ is the country.” This is afccond conftellation 
belonging to Tavay.^ lee No. 36. 

61. Of Thanlicek, a conftellation of three circles, 
“ Kothambe is the country.” The figure is meant 
to reprefent a fpcar’s head. 

62. “ Wethaga has of a buffaloe’s head the pifture, and 
fourteen circles.” 

63. “ Of Thuade a great fnake’s-head piQure, has 
“ three circles, and the Thayndua c.o\M\t\'YSwati, 
the fame name, is, according to Sir W. Jones, 
the balance. Thayndua has alfo another con¬ 
ftellation, fee No. 41. 

64. “ Of Zeittara the tiger’s pitlure, has one circle, 
“ and the Wtihale country.” 

65. Hathadda of an elephant’s liead the pifture has, 
“ Dhagnauade is its country.’' Hajla of Sir 
William Jones. Dha^^nawadc is the polite name 
for the calilc of Arakan. 

fB. “ Kobiape conftellation with eleven circles has 
“ the Myamnia counti y.” Idyah^nia i-s the name 
by which the Biirmas diltinguifli thcinfclvcs. 

67. “ A fowr.s foot is Thareiddha, a conftellation 
“ of four circles, of Laynzayn country the con- 

“ ftellation." 
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“ ftcllation.” Laynzayn is the vulgar name fi 
“ the capital of the fouthern Laos. 

68. “ A boat’s ladder is Tareiddha^ a conftellation of 
“ fix circles, of Ktila country the conftellation.” 
Kula is the name commonly given to Europeans^ 
but is applicable to all the weftern nations. 

Along with the accounts of the Burma conftel- 
lations, Johannes Moses gave Captain Symes two 
circular fcheines, which evidently relate chiefly to a 
lunar zodiac. Thefe fchemes Captain Symes oblig¬ 
ingly communicated to me, but without any expla¬ 
nation. 

The ultimate divifion in the larger plan is into 
twenty-fevcn figns, reprefenting the diurnal motion 
of the moon in her orbit. I negletlcd to procure the 
Burma names for thefe figns; as I was told, that they 
were all contained in the delineations of the fixty- 
eight conftellations; and as I thought, from the dif- 
pofition of the ftars, that I fliould be able to find out 
what conftellations were meantc but fince I have had 
Jeifure to examine them, I find that this is by no 
means the cafe. 

The next divifion, and which is to be fecn in the 
outer circle of both plans, is into nine figns, each 
containing three of the former. The names for thefe 
are: i, the horfc conftellation; 2, the Pyain con- 
ftcllation; 3, the crow conftellation; \.\\£ Uayntha 
conftellation; 5, the Kayn crab conftellation; 6, the 
balance conftellation; 7, the: Zan^layn conftcllatior ■. 
8, Dana conftellation; 9, the elephantconftellat. 
Thefe are to be feen in the delineation, and lift oi 
the Biinua ftars, Nos, lo, 2, 4t, 43, 34, 56, 61, 
15, ?2. 


Thefe 
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'}iE inner divifion in both fchemcs is into four. 

’1 ..efe^are named the meaning of which word 

I do not know: the firft is named Banraung^ the 
fecond Ngue or filver 7 ’aiing, the third Shue or golden 
racing, and the fourth Mya~raung.' Thefe, I con¬ 
ceive, rcprefent the fpaccs of the zodiac paffed through 
by the moon in each of her four phafes. 

This lunar zodiac is alfo in ufe among \X\c Rrnhtncm^ 
and Sir Wilmam Jones has favoured us with a repre- 
• fentatioa of it after their manner *, They have the 
divihons into 4, 9, and 27: and the figures in the 
center arp no doubt a rcprcl'entation of Miemno, and 
the furrounding iflands, with the princes of the Nat 
Zadmiaharit fitting on mount Jvgando: in one thing 
however there is a material diflercnce. Sir W. |ones 
fays,, that the nine figures rd^refent the fun, moon, 
and planets, with the dragon’s head or afeending node, 
and tail or defeending node. It is true, that the 
Burwas believe in a planet, which performs the fame 
effed as the moon does w||^n near her nodes at the 
time of a conjunftion or oppofition, that is 10 fay, 
which produces an cclipfe: but the divifion into nine, 
in ufe among the Burmas^ is evidently zodiacal. The 
divifions are not called Kiay, which fignifies a planet: 
But they named Tara, or a collcclion of fixed liars 
and in both the written account, and in the delineation 
of the fixty-eight conftellations, there is an account of 
' the number of liars contained in each. Were wc fure 
that thefe fchemes were mentioned in the writings of 
the Rahdns, and not lately introduced into the Burma 
kin jdom by the Brahmens, wc might ealily account for 
in.s dift^rence. It would in that cafe be probable, 
when, in compliance with the prejudices of their new 
converts, the Brahmens adopted this lunar zodiac, 
that feeing no utility in the divifion into nine, and hav¬ 
ing a more jult notion of the planetary bodies, they 
filled up the places of thefe nine conllellalions with 
the dilferent parts of the Iblar fyllcm. I make liiilc 

doubt 


* Refcarches, II, 391, et feq. 
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doubt indeed, but that the Brahmens originally in- 
finuated themfelves into the courts, of the Hindu 
princes as aftrologers, in the fame manner as we fee 
them now doing in the courts of the Indian princes 
beyond the Ganges. By degrees they alfo introduced 
their fuperftiiiijn, building it in part on the dodrine 
previouily cxiiling in the country, and at length firmly 
eftablilhing their favourite and deftruflive fy ftem of caft. 

In the larger plan, between the four raung zxxd the 
twenty-feven conftellations of the zodiac, we have a 
divifion into twelve, which, I fliould imagine, is 
meant to reprefent the fun's motion through the zo¬ 
diac, during the twelve lunations of which| the Bur^^ 
ma year confifts. 4-t any rate, as has been men¬ 
tioned before, the Burmas arc acquainted with a folar 
zodiac divided into tw^Jve figns, and reprefented by 
figures the fame or analogous to ours. My friend 
SanGE iuiAXO gave Captain S\Mi:sa lilver bafon on 
which they were em bo fled. He conceived, and I think 
juftly, that this zodiac hc||^ been communicated to the 

Burmas from Chaldea bv the interventifjii of the 

• 

Brahmens. And I find that in this conjedure he is 
fiipportcd by Sir W. Jonks*. Both however, I am 
afraid, will excite the indignation of the Brahmens, 
who, as the learned judge in another place alledges, 
have always been too proud to borrow fcience from 
any nation ignorant of the Vedas. Of their being fo 
proud as not to acknowledge their obligations, I 
make no doubt: but that they have borrowed from -the 
Chaldeans, who were ignorant of the Vedas, Sir W. 
|oNEs himfclf has proved. Why then fh' ’ ’ he 
have oppofed the farcaftic fmiles of perplexe. 
to the reafoning of M. Montuci-o t, whe. i. 
learned n)an ailedged that the Brahmens have dcrivea, 
aftronomical knowledge from the Greeks and Arabs? 
The Chaldeans were certainly a branch of the Arab 
nation: and the exprefiion of the Brahmens quoted 

\>y 


* AfMuJi RcPjarclicsj 11 . 306- + AJtatick Rcfcarchcs, II. 303? 289. 
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ty i im as proof, namely “ that no bafe creature can 
“ be lower than a Yavan or Greek*.," only expofe.s 
their miferablc ignorance, and difgul'ting illiberality. 

“ XVII. Below the habitation Zadumaharil" fays 
the miflionary copying from the Burma writings, 
“ arc found many Nat who inhabit waters, woods, 
“ and mountains, in the fhape of large birds, dragons, 
“ and the like. The Burma writings however by no 
“ means allcdge, that thefe beings enjoy the fame hap- 
“ pinefs, or the fame duration of life, as the Nat 
“ Zadiimaharit. Thefe circumftances vary, accord- 
“ ing to the nature of the actions performed by thefe 
“ Nat, when in a human form. It is faid that the 
“ king of the dragons faw the firft God, who appeared 
“ in this world t, and that he will fee the laft; or in 
“ other words, that the duration of his life will be 
“ nearly equal to that of the world. It is alfo faid 
“ of this king of the dragons, that he always'fleeps 
“ at the foot of thofc mountains, from whence the 
“ river CaJJc fprings; and that he only awakes on the 
“ appearance of a new God. That is, when any 
“■ being has arrived at fuch a degree of merit, as to 
“ deferve to be declared a God, he cats rice, which 
has been boiled in a golden goblet; he then, in 
order to give the people a proof of his having ac- 
“ quired divinity, throws the goblet into the river 
“ Cajf'e. The goblet fwims up againft the ftream, till 
“ it arrives at the place where the king of the dragons 
“ fleeps. There it ftrikes againft the rock, and makes 
“ a noife, till the king awakes. 'I hcre are alfo a kind 
“ <•' Naf, named Bommazo, who live longer than 
ihofe hf Zadumahard." 

“ XVIII. Above Zadumahnrit is the hoii or habi- 
“ tation Tavatdnzfu which, as has been faid, is fltuated 
on the plane of Mienmo's fuminit. The fups'cmc ruler 
“ or emperor of this habitation has fubjetl to him 
thirtv-two inferior Nat princes. d'he great city 

Mahajudajfdna, 

*' Afiatiik P.(;fcarcbes. II, ^o6. 

+ The Biirmas bt-licvt-, th it in every world thcr.- arife four or five Gods, 

one aficr the olitcr. 
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“ MahafuddJJ'ana^ in which this emperor refide 
“ a fquare form. The pavement, ftreets, and ^ 

“ arc entirely covered with filver or gold. The gilded 
“ wall, which lurrounds the city, is a perfe6l fquare. 
“ Each of its fides is in length 10,000 juzanut Id 
“ height 150*, and in width one juzana and a half. 
“ The gates are forty juzana high, are covered with 
“ gold and lilvcr, and adorned wdth precious ftones. 

Seven ditches, diftant one juzana from each other, 
“ furroundthe walls of the city: and a juzana beyond 
“ the laft ditch is a row of marble pillars, gilded and 
“ ftudded with jewels. At the farther dittance of a 
juzana and a half are feven rows of palm trees, loaded 
“ with gems, pearls, gold and lilver. Every where 
“ are to be found lakes of the moll limpid water, where 
“ are kept gold and filver boats, into which the male 
“ and female Nat entering with their drums and mu- 
“ fical inftruments, and purfuing one another through 
“ thefe delightful lakes, now dance, then ling; fomc- 
“ times pluck the odorous fiow'crs from the trees, 
“ which hang over them; and fometimes admire the 
“ beauty of the birds, which frequent the trees and 
“ lakes. Beyond the palms every where grows the 
“ abovementioned Padeza-hyan^ the trees on which, 
“ in place of fruit- hang the cloathing and food of 
*' the NatJ' 

“ Twkn'iy juzana to the north of this city is a 
“ garden named Nondn^ 100 juzana in length, and as 
“ much in breadth. In its center is a lake of the 
“ fame name, and equally pleafatit with thofe juft 
“ now deferibed. In this garden chicllv gr ’''^hat 
“ celebrated liowcr, which is as large as a c». 

“ wheel. The garden is named Nanda, which 
“ nifies a crowd, bccaufc the Nat frequent it in mul- 
“ titudc.s, in order to pull the flower, and wear it in 
“ their hair.” 

“ To the eaft of the citv, at the diftance alfo of 

twenty juzand^ is another garden, equally large and 

pleafant 

• 1 fulpefl that cuher tlic Latiit or 1 luivc zi^dcd here a cyphear 

too lauciu 
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“ fhincs like this with gold, pearls, and jewels . U 
“ furrouiulcd by the thirty-two thrones of t . in- 
ferior Nat princes, and behind thefe fit the other 
“ Nat^ each in his proper place. In this grand con- 
“ vention are alfo prefent the four chiefs of the Nat 
“ Zadumaharil. At the time in which the Nat thus 
“ crowd round the great emperor to do him honour, 
“ they touch their mulical inftruments, and fing me- 
“ lodioufly. The four Zadumaharit princes then call 
the Nat under their jurifdiftion, and fend them into 
“ this fouthern iflantl Zabudiba^ commanding them 
“ to enquire diligently, if its inhabitants obferve the 
“ holy days and laws, and exercife charity; or if, on 
** the contrary, they violate the laws, and negleft their 
duty. At this command, quicker than the winds, 
the Nat pafs through all the parts of this iflandj 
** and having carefully noted, in a golden book, the 
good and bad a6lions of men, they immediately re- 
“ turn to the hall, and deliver their writing into the 
“ hands of the four Zadumaharit princes, who pafs it 
“ to the lefl'er princes Tavaieinza^ and thefe forward it, 
till at length it reaches the great emperor. He, 
“ opening the book, reads aloud, and his voice, if it 
“ be natural and even, is heard to the diftance of 
‘t twenty-two ; but if it be raifed, founds over 

“ the whole habitation Tavaieinza. If the Nat hear 
“ that there are many men who obferve the law, 
“ prattife good works, and beftow alms, they ex- 
“ claim, “ Oh! now the infernal regions will be 
“ empty, and our abode will be full of inhabitants.” 
“ If, on the contrary, there have been found ^ ■'od 
“ men, “ O wretches, (fay they fmiling,) menj&iiu 
“ who feafting for a fhort life, for a body four cubit- 
“ in length, and for a belly not larger than a fpan,' 
have heaped on ihemfelves fin, on account of 
“ which they mult be miferable in futurity.” Then 

“ the 

•hereditary governors of provinces, or tributary princes, are yellow. Thofc 
of governors of royal provinces, called Myoowuns, are blue. Lower 
officers have black umbrellas, but fiipported by very long lhafts. People 
who have no rank, ulc black umbrellas with Ihafis of moderate length. 
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'^^p cafant as the former. It is named Zeittalata*^ 
“ and in it grows that renowned twining plant, which 
“ every thoufand years produces a molt exquifite 
“ fruit. In order to get this fruit the Nat afl'emble 
“ here in crowds for a hundred years before it ripens: 
“ and for one whole year, fing and dance, accom- 
“ panied by drums and other mufical inftruments. 
“ Having eat of that fruit, the Nat become inebria* 
“ ted for four entire months.” 

“ To the fouth and weft of this city are alfo two 
“ other gardens of the fame fize, and ornamented with 
“ lakes, and beautiful trees. The garden to the fouth 
“ is named Parafu^ that to the weft Mijfata*' 

“ To the north-eaft of Mahafudajfana is a very 
“ large hall, extending every way 300 juzana. In 
“ circumference it is goo juzana, and in height 45O. 

From its roof hang golden bells: and its ftairs^ 
“ walls, and pillars, every where fhine with gold and 
“ filver, intermixed with precious ftones. The pave- 
“ ment is of cryftal, and each row of pillars contain 
“ too columns. The road, which leads to this hall, 
“ is twenty juzana long, and one broad; and from 
fpace to fpacc arc planted trees abounding with all 
“ kinds of fruits and flowers. When the great em- 
“ peror wants to go to this hall, winds arife-, which 
“ blow off all the leaves and flowers from the trees, 
“ and frefli ones immediately fuccccd. With thefe 
“ flowers, the Nat prcfiding over the winds, adorn the 
“ whole road to the hall; and the flowers are lb 
“ abundant, that they reach up to the knees of the 
“ p?'’f'-^ngers. In the middle of this hall ftands the 

‘‘ . .eat i^iperial throne, wiiofe plane extends dt. juzana; 
“-and over it is the white umbrellat. No throne 

“ fhincs 

* Lata, Lota, or Lot, in the language of the Hindus, fignilies a 

climbing plant. 

+ DlfFcrent ranks In the Burma empire arc diflinguifhed by their um¬ 
brellas. That of the kin^ is white, with a deep fringe adorned with gold 
lace and plates. Thofe of the pilnce.s of the blood arc gilded, and without 
a fringe. T'hofe of the four great miruikTs of ftaic, called Wungyes^ 
are of the faine flupc with the royal one; but arc red. Thofe of the 

hereditary 
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f t) “ arfiat emperor, that he may induce met? toHve vir- 
My, charitably,"andjuftly, fpeaksthus: “Truly, 
“ if men fulfilled the taw, they would be fuch as I 
“ am.’’ After this he^ with all his train, to the number 
“ of .36^600,000 of JVatf return to the city, in the 
midft of mufic< 

' r . 

“In the center of this glorious city is built the 
** palace of the emperor, of which the height is 500 
“ juzdna s but who can deferibe its beauty, ornaments, 
“ treafures, or the abundance of gold, filver, gems, and 
“ precious ftones, with which it ftiines? Small ftand- 
“ ards, of gold and filver, are placed in every part. 
‘S The chariot in. which the great emperor is carried, 
“ extends 150 juzana, and in it are placed a great 
“ throne, and a white umbrella. This chariot is drawn 
“ by 2,000 horfes, before whom is the great fiandard, 
“ iQojtizana high, which, when moved by the wind, 
“ yields a moft agreeable murmur/’ 

“ TwztiTY juzana to the north-eaft of the great city 
“ is a moft celebrated tree, the facred image of the ha* 
“ bitation, which, like the facred trees of the four great 
“ idands, lives for the duration of one world. Under 
“ this tree is a prodigious ftone, ftxty juzana long, fifty 
“ broad, and fifteen high. It is fmooth and foft like 
“ cotton, and under the feet of the great emperor is e- 
“ laftic, being deprelfed when he ftands on it, and rifing 
“ again when he defeends, as if it were fenfible of the 
“ honored weight by which it is preifed. When the 
“ affairs of our fouthern ifland are profperous and 
“ quiet, the half of the emperor’s body finks into the 
“ ftor, but when a contrary ftate of affairs exifts, the 
' ..imains tenfe and rigid like a drum. This fa* 
\:i'ed tree is furrounded by fome of the kind called 
“ Padeza-bayn, and by others producing both fruit and 
“ flowers. The road leading to this tree is twenty j’m- 
“ zana long, and is every year frequented by the Nat 
“ ifeforting to the place. When the tree flowers, its 
“ ruddy fplendour extends, all around, to the diftance 
of Miy juzana, and its moft agreeable odour is dif- 
“ fufed twice that length. When it has flowered, the 
' VOL. VI. P “ keeper 
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“ keeper of the tree informs the emperor, who is OT' 
“ mediately feized with a defxre to fee it, and faj s, It 
“ an elephant would now appear, it would be both u- 
“ greeable and convenient. No foonerhas he fpoken, 
“ than the elephant appears: for here, as well as in all 
“ the other habitations of the Nat^ there are no animals, 
“ fuch as in our earth; but whenever any Nat has ufe 
“ for an animal, a temporary one is immediately creat-' 
“ ed. This elephant has thirty-three heads, corref- 
“ ponding to the thirty-three Nat princes. Every head 
“ h‘as feven teeth, which are fifty juzana in length. In 
« every tooth are feven lakes, in every lake feven 
“ flowering trees, on every tree feven flowers, in every 
“ flower feven leaves, in every leaf feven thrones, in 
“ every throne feven chambers, in every chamber feven 
“ beds, in every bed feven Nat dancing girls. The 
** head, on which fits the fupreme emperor, is thirty 
** juzana in bulk; and is ten times larger than the other 
“ heads. On the large head is raifed a pavilion three 
“ juzana high, under which is fixed the ruby throne of 
“ the emperor. This elephant, called Eravum, ap- 
“ proaches the emperor, and after him the thirty-two 
“ princes mount. After the elephant the other Nat 
“ follow, each in his couch of ftate. Having come to 
“ the facred tree to colleft the flowers, this vaft mul- 
“ titude difmount; and the emperor being featedon 
“ the ftone, the whole fit down, each in his proper place, 
“ and begin to celebrate the feftival, which continues 
“ for four months. They then gather the flowers, to 
do which they have no need to afeend the tree: for 
“ the Nat of the winds fhake it, and make the flowers 
“ fall; and left the beauty of the flowers fl> Juiv be 
“ fpoiled, the winds fupport them, nor permit them'^td^ 
“ touch the ground. The whole bodies of the Nat are 
then covered with the odorous duft coming from the 
“ ftamens of the flowers. 

“ The ftature of thefe Nat is three gaut: and the du-., 
ration of their lives four times that of the Nat Zadu^ 
“ jnaliarit, or thirty-fix millions of our years. The 

Nat 
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Nat of this habitation, like thofcf of the higher kiiids^ 
* do^not require the light of the’f&n of moon, the light 
of their own bodies being fufficient! for they flitne 
“ like fo many funs Or ftars.” 
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“ XIX. 11 has been mentidrted that the tnduntaift 
Mienmo is fuftained by three feet of carbuncle t. 
Now the fpace that lies between thefe is the habitafioff 
of a kind of Nat named Affura. Although thefe Nd^ 
inhabit a'different abode, yet are Ae^ exaftly 6f the 
fame kind with the Tavateinza: for they wefe dfifeil 
by guile from that habitation, which fotmerly th^y 
occupied. The manner in which this happened, is re¬ 
lated as follows in the Burma writings. Gouama, be¬ 
fore he became a god, when hfe was in the ftate of a man 
in Zahudiba, with thirty-two other men of the fame 
village, by the good work of repairing the high ways, 
and by other virtuous aftions, deferved after death . 
to become Nat Tavateinza. On their arrival the an¬ 
cient inhabitants of that happy abode, in fign of the,if 
joy, and with flowers in their hands, defcended half 
way down Mienmo, in order to welcome their future 
companions. Godama, who then was called Maga^H, 
began tO contrive, hOw he might drive thefe Nat 
from their ancient poflefflons. He and his compa¬ 
nions accordingly pretended to have drank wijie: 
but what they drank, was not true wine. The former 
Nat Tavateinza, imitating the example of thefe men, 
drank real wine, and became intoxicated. Then 
Mao A making a fignal to his companions, they drag¬ 
ged ^at, while infenfible with wine, by the heels, 
-A them out of the abode Tavateinza. But as 
t-iie lot, acquired by the merit of the good aftions of 
thefe Nat, was not expired, a habitation formed it- 

Pa “ feir 


* Page 176 of this Volume. 

+ In place of faying that Meru is fupporled by three ftet, Brahmtns 
alledge, that it is placed on the back of a prodigious tortoife. 

^ GoDAMA'is laid by ^^Brahmns to be the foa of MACAor Maja. 
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for thfem bet'^een the feet of Mieitmo; anc^this 
habitation is,called Ajfura bon, which in every ^fain'g, 
except its facred tree, refembles that called Tavatein- 
“ za*. In Ajfura bon there is alfo a tree, under which 
“ there are four immenfe ftones, each of them 300 jw- 
zana fquare. On thefe rocks fit .the four AJJura ' 
“ princes, when they determine fuits, and adminilter 
“ jullice to their fuDjefts. Among thefe princes, in 
“ the length of time, one has obtained fupreme domi- 
“ nion, and has become emperor, of all the Nat dwell- 
ing in this habitation t. 

jjf* Besides this injury, the Ajfura have received aniJ 
*.* other from the new inhabitants of Tavateinza: for 
“ the great emperor ravifhed a daughter of the Ajfura 
“ prince. Mindful of thefe injuries, the Ajfura Nat 
vowed perpetual war againil the inhabitants of Ta- 
“ vateinza. When they ufed to fee their facred tree 
“ producing flowers different from thofe of their for- 
“ mer abode, breathing revenge, they were wont to af- 
cend Mienmo, and to take prifoners the giants, dra- 
goms, vultures, and other fimilar Nat, retained by the 
Tavateinza emperor as a guard for his frontiers. On 
“ the report of this, the emperor mounting his elephant 
‘‘ 1^0 juzana high, ufed to call to his affiftance the Nat 
“ of the fun, moon, and ftars, and thofe of the winds 
“ aifd clouds. He then created new forms of Nat, and 
of thefe raifed an army without the walls of the great 
‘‘ city. But the Ajfura prevailing, forced him to retire 
“ within the walls. The rage of the Ajfura was then 
‘‘ wont to abate; and the emperor having collefted his 
“ forces, ufed to drive them from his walls, and to pur- 

c' ', All* 


* We have here the moft abominable cunning of Godama related as a 
laudable aflion; for, as I obfervcd before, among his followers, cunning is 
looked upon as a virtue. (Page 185). 

+ The ^Km^imonarchs, in their cities, courts, and manners, Imitate as 
much as poflible, thofe deferibed as belonging to the Kat princes; and of 
courfe muft greatly rdemble the ancient princes of weftern India\ from 
whom undoubtedly thefe deferiplions have been borrowed; and probably as 
much refemhle the originals, as the deferiptum m the Arabian Nights Enter¬ 
tainments do the courts of Mohamcdan kings. 
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‘‘ fue them in their, flight; ^ The AJfura having failed, 
“ touched a drum made of the claw? of Cancer, and 
then retired to their own abode. In thefe battles no 
“ one was killed: the only tore one another. Nbw, 
“ however, the remain quiet at hoide: nor do 

they any more engage in warlike enterprizes *. 

“ According to what Qod am a taught, whoever 
“ honours his parents t, and old age; whoever refpefts 
“ the three excellent things, namely, God, the law^ and 
“ the Rahansy whoever abhors wrangling, and difputes; 
“ whoever is charitable, particularly to the 
“'all fuch perfohs (hall after death tranfmigrate into 
“ Tavateinza." 

^ t t 4 

“ XX. Concerning the happinefs enjoyed in the 
“ higher abodes of Nai, and by the Rupa, and Arupa, 
“ the Burma writings are filent: they only in general 
“ ftate, that the happinefs of each habitation is double 
“ of that in the one immediately below. It is alfo 
“ ftated, that the lives of the inhabitants of each bon^ 
“ endure four times as long as thofc of the next ipfe- 
“ riour fpecies. According to this ratio, the duration 
“ of the life of all the beings above Tavateinza in- 
“ creafes: fo that the higheft rank of Nat, called P<2ra- 
“ ntiminatavajjanti live 576 millions of years.' The 
“ prince of thefe Nat, whofc name is Mann.\tmen, 
“ has dominion over all the Nat of the other inferiour 
“ habitations, and declares war againft any' new god 
“ on his firft appearance. All his fubjefts being drawn 
“ on* ' battle array, occupy a fquare of eighteen 

P 3 juzana: 

* Thefe Nat are evidently the Affura Loka, or demons of the Brahmens, 
who place them at the fouth pole, tvhile the north is occupied by the Devas 
or Deities. 

+ Filial refpeft feems to be almoft eq\jally ftrong among the Burmas as 
among the Chinee, No Burma is permitted to fit on a feat equally honour¬ 
able with that of his father: if the father is on a chair, he muft fit on the 
ground; if the father is on the ground, the fon muft tit behind. Thefon 
does not eat in his father’s prelencc, and rarely fpeaks, except to anfwcr a 
queOion. 
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** juzana*: he himfelf being in the center, is feated on 
an elephant 250 juzana high.” 

“ XXI. The Burma writings, as has been faid, make 
“ DO mention of the kind of happinefs enjoyed by the 
Rupa and Arupa: but if we may judge from the*' 
** length of their lives, they mud be infinitely more 
happy than the Nat. Of the three habitations, which 
“ form the firll Zian^ the firft Rupa live twenty-one 
Ari,drakat; ihtkconAMwc thirty-ont Andrakat i and 
‘‘ the third live one AJfemchiekat. Of the three abodes 
in the fecond Zi^n, the Rupa of the firft live two 
“ Makakat; of the fecond, iour Makakat ; and of the 
third, eight. Again, of the abodes which are called 
“ the third Zian, the Rupa of the firft live fixteen 
“ Makakat; of the fecond, thirty-two; and of the third, 
“ fixty-four Makakat. Of the two abodes forming the 
“ fourth the Rupa live 500 Makakat. Of thefe 
“ five remaining ai Rupa^ which are placed 

“ perpendicularly above one another, the inhabitants 
of the firft live one thoufand, of the fecond two thou- 
fand, of the third four thoufand, of the fourth eight 
“ tfioufand, and of the fifth fixteen thoufand Makakat. 
“ Again, the life of the inhabitants of theloweft order 
“ of Arupa lafts for 20,000 Makakat^ of the fecond for 
40,000, of the third for 60,000, and of the bigheft for 
“ 84,000 Makakat, 

** The happinefs and length of the lives of beings 
“ increafing in proportion as their habitations are 
“ higher, a greater and greater elevation will be^.^pro- 
“ cured by perfons after death, in proportion a.,(iu. 'ng 
“ life they have performed more good actions, and''as 
they have poffeifed more liberality in beftowing 
charity.” 

“ XXII. I AM now to gi ve an account of the abodcvs. 
of wretchednefs, of the punilhments inflifted on their 

inhabitants, 


* I fufpeci that there is an error in die number here ftated. 
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« inhabitants, and of, the duratiioii of their exigence. 
‘‘ There are four ftates of .dj^/sior mifery. i. That of 
“ animals, whether they live in the water, or on the 
“ earth, or whether they fly in the air: for, according 
“ to the writings, the ftate of all animals in- 

“ ferior to man, is a ttate of mifery, 2. That of the 
“ wretched beings called Preitta. 3.. The ftate of 
“ thofe called AJfurighe, 4. The ftate of the jnhabi- 
** tants of, Niria, which may properly be tranflated 
hell. Of thefe beings I fliall treat in order. „ 

4 

* 

* • • k ^ 

I , 

“ The Burma feriptures mention nothing.concern- 
ing the wretchednefs or length of life of animals. 
Some do&ors however alTert, that domcftic animals 
follow the fortunes' of mankind: and that, when 
“ men live long, they do fo likewife. Thefe doftors 
“ alfo fuppofe, that animals not domeftic have a ftiort 
“ or a long life, in proportion to the merit of their 
“ aQions.in a former exiftence. It is however, fay 
** they, found by experience, that the elephant lives 
“ fixty years, the horfe thirty, the ox twenty, and the 
“ dog ten. By the fame doftors it is alledged, that 
“ lice, and other ftmilar infefts, livefeven days; and 
“ they confirm this by a ftory related in their books. 
“ A certain prieft conceived a violent liking for a 
beautiful robe, which he preferved moft carefully 
“ from being worn. It fo happened, that when this 
“ prieft died, he was immediately changed into a loufe, 
which took up its refidence in the favourite robe. 
According to cuftom, the other priefts divided a- 
m' rft them the effefcfs of the deceafed, and were 
..J to cut up the robe, when the loufe, by his fre- 
‘^ quent going and coming, and by his extraordinary 
geftures, fhowed, that the divilion of the robe 
would be by no means agreeable to his feelings. 
“The priefts being allonilhcd, confultcd God on 
“ the occafion, who commanded, that they ftiould 
“ delay for feven days their intended divifion, leaft 
“ the loufe fliould be enraged, and on that account 

P 4 “ defeend 
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“ defcend into a ftate of mifery yet (more wretched. 
“ Thofe men are changed into anitnaU who do not 
refrain their tongues, or the inordinate motions pf 
their bodies or minds, and who negleft to beftow 
alms,” 

“ XXIII. The fecond miferable ftate of exiftence 
“ is called Prtitta^ of which there are various kinds. 
Some Preitta are nourilhed on fpittle, excrement, 
and other foul fubftances, and dwell in public halls, 
“ cifterns, and fepulchres. Others, wandering , about 
“ in woods or. deferts, half wafted by hunger and 
nakednefs, pafs the whole duration of a world in 
“ howling and groans. Some by fiery whips are forced 
to plough the earth with red-hot iron. Some, w'ho 
live on their own flefti, with their nails tear to pieces 
their own limbs. Others, who are. a gaut in flie, 
“ have a mouth no larger than the eye of a needle, 
“ hence are they, tormented with perpetual hunger. 
“ Others are within on fire, fo that at times the flames 
even burft through their bodies. There is ftill 
“another fpecics. of Preitta, who by day enjoy the 
“ pleafures of the Nat, but by night are tormented 
“ as above. Thofe in a future life are changed into 
“ Preitta, who during this give no daily provifions 
to the priefts, who do not fupply them with cloath- 
“ ing, who corrupt their manners, or w'ho offer 
“ violence to their perfons, who give abufivc language 
“ to the obfervers of the law, who are avaricious, <fec.’- 
“XXIV. The third miferable fpecies of beings, 
called AJJurighe, refide chiefly in the roots of certain 
mountains far remote from the habitations of men. 

4 

“ Some of them however dwell in woods, and oh 
“ defert coafts of the fea. They are fubjett to punilh- 
“ ments nearly the fame with thofe of the Preitta^ 
“ There is a kind of intermediate fpecies, called 
AJfurighe-Preiila. Thefc beings have bodies three 
*' gaut in length, but as emaciated as a corpfe deprived 
of flefii and blood. Their eyes project from the fockets 
“like thofe of a crab: and their mouths are on the 

crowns 
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crowns of their heads; and as finall as the eye of a 
‘‘ needle* fo that they are tormented with hunger, 
“ Thofe are fubje6l to. this punifliraent, wfao^ihthehr 
“ quarrels ftrike with Aicks, or deftrUftive weapons. 

“ The duration of thefe ihxtQ Ape is not fixed, butde- 
“ pends on the lot of evil aftions, as the ^wmadoftors 
“ fpeak. “ If this lot be heavy, the iriifery will coh^ 
tinue long ; but if light, the unhappy beings will be 
the fooner relieved firom punilhmentthat is to fay^ 
according to the greater or lefs atrocity of the fins 
“ committed, the punifhment will be of longer oir 
Ihorter duration.” 


(4 




** XXV. Niria is the fourth miferable condition-j 
** and its habitation may be properly called the infer- 
nal regions. Thefe are placed by the Burmas in the 
depths of this fouthern iha^nd' Zabudiba, inthemidft 
of the great rock Sila pathavy, and confift of eight 
“ great hells. Each great hell towards the fopr car- 
dihal points has four gates, leading to' as many 
fmaller hells ; fo that every great hell communicates 
“ with fixtee'n fmaller ones, and befides is furrounded* 
“ to the right and left by 40,040 ftill fmaller. A fpace 
“ of 10,000 juzana fquare is occupied by each of the 
‘‘ large hells, and its dependant final! ones. 

“ Before the gate of each great hell fit the judges, 
who condemn the guilty according to the weight of 
“ their lot of evil deeds. Thefe judges are felefted 
“ fr- ' the Nat AJfura: but their office does not pre- 
either them or their affiftants from enjoying 
the pleafurcs of their happy companions. Thefe 
“ judges have no occafion to examine into crimes of a 
very atrocious nature; the weight of thefe, fay the 
“ Rdheins, finks the perpetrators at once into hell. 
Thefe Imamcn or judges then determine the punifh- 
ments for fmaller crimes. The worffiippers of 
Bou DOHA, when beftowing alms, or performing 

“ other 
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bth?r good aftions, commonly ufe the ceremony 
of pouring a little water on the ground, which is 
explained to be emblematical of their wifliing to 
participate the merit of good works with other be- 
“ ings. Thdfe criminals, who "during life performed 
this ceremony, the/wtfwcn wiirmildly raifc up,wiil 
aifuage their fears, and exempt from the torments 
**• of hell, unlefs they have been guilty of any great 
crimes. But to tKofe who bavemegleQed this cere- 
mony, the Imamen, with a>hori?ible conntenance, 
will declare, that they have done no good a6iion; 
^ then the criminals, all trembling, will dare advance 
“ noexcufe: but the demons will advance, and fnatch 
“ them away to punilhment.” 

; XXVI. The duration of thefe punifliments, as 
has been already faid, is not fixed and determined, 
** but depends upon the lot of bad aSions. The 
** Burma writings enumerate four of thefe lots: the 
** firft they fay is heavy, the other three light. The, 
** evil de^s, which after death produce the heavy 
lot,,are chiefly five; j, matricide; 2, parricide; 3, 
“ llaying a. Rahan; 4, ftrikinga God; (thus Deva- 
*• DAT, the name by which the Rahans know Jesus, 
incurred the heavy lot by throwing a ftonc at Go- 
dama;) 5, exciting diffentions among the R&hans. 
“ Thofe who have been guilty of fuch crimes, for the 
whole duration of a world, fuffer, in one of the 
great hells, the pimifhment of fire, and other cruel 
« torments. This lot is called heavy, and the firft, 
“ becaufe thofe who die under its weight, enjoy no 
“ benefit from the good actions they may have,,pcr- 
formed; at Icaft, till the whole time of their'pumfli- 
“ ment has expired. But even more fevere than this 
“ is the lot of thofe called Deitti^ or thofe impious 
“ perfons who have difcfedited the evidences of Go- 
“ DAM A, or of feme former God: who, contrary to 
“ the exprefs doCtrine of all Gods, deny Nieban, and 
the tranfmigration of men into animals, or into fii- 
“ perior beings, according to the merit of their aftions; 

“ who 
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«« who teach, that there is no merit in heftowing, alms, 
“ ,or in performing the^ fOo 4 works, commanded by 
“ GoDj jor who adpre M prefidirig over tire 
woods, and mpuntains. All fuch perfons, if they 
phftinately perfift in their infidelity, and irreligpn, 
will be tormented, not for the duration of one world, 
“ but to all eternity. - After the world is dellroyed, 
“ they wifi pafs to other places, or be eternally pu- 
niflied in the air. But if obftinacy be not added to 
« their crimes, the pumfhment will ceafc at the^nd 
of the world. 

< » , 

“ Of thofe lots which are not heavy, the firft is 
that which receives a reward or punilhment after 
“ death; and fuch crimes are puniftied in one of the 
“ great hells, according to their greater or lefs atro- 
city.^ After this comes the lot of habitual fins; 
“ and though thefe fins be not atrocious, yet if they 
“ have become habitual, they occafion a lot, which 
** induces a punilhment in one of the feven great hells; 

but not in that named the great Aviri. The fourth 
“ lot arifes from wicked defires, and is not punilhed 
in any of the great hells, but in forae of the fur- 
“ rounding fraall ones.” 

“ XXVII. Before we mention the punifiiments 
<* which the damned fuffer, it muft be premifed, that 
of the eight great hells, four are called Aviri. or hot, 
“ and four Logantret or cold hells: bccaufe in thefe 
laft the damned fulfer intenfc cold. The infernal 
“ days and years alfo dilfer from thofe on earth: for 
every day in the great hells is equal to a thoufand 
t,eiTellvial years; whild in fome of the fmall hells it 
** equals 600 years, in others 700, and in others 800.” 
xjl. Those who are irafcible, or cruel, quarrel- 

lous, 

* The original here is very ohfeure. T have tranflaied It, as nearly 
as I could, word for word: but I am notfatisfied about the meaning. Per¬ 
haps it is, that fuch crimes induce this lot. as are of a nature not to require 
the determination of tlie Imaymn ; and fuch, as that their oppofitc viitues 
lead to immediate high reward^ ? 
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** lous, or drunken, who are difhoneft in deed, word, 
^ dr thought, Or who are lafcivioiis, will, after death, 
“ in the great hell ^einzi be torn to pieces with glow- 
ing hot irons* and then expofed to intenfe cold; 
** after a time their limbs will again unite* and again 
“ will they be torn afunder, and expofed to the cold: 

and this alteration of mifery will endure for 500 in- 
‘‘ fernal years. 

** 2,dly. Those who either by aBion or fpeech ridi- 
cule their proper parents, or magiftrates, or Rdhans, 
.or old men, or the lludious of the lawj thofe who 
” with nets or fnarcs entrap fifh, or other animals; 

all thofe will be punilhed in the great hell Chalafot 
“ for 1,000 infernal years: on a bed of fire they will 
be extended, and like fo many trunks of trees with 
burning iron faws and hooks they will be cut into 
** eight or ten pieces. 

“ ^dly. Those who kill oxen*, fwine, goats, or 
other fuch animals; and who are by profeffion hun- 
“ terst; warlike kings; minifters and governors who 
opprefs the people; all fuch will in the great hell 
Sengata be ground between four burning mountains 
for 2,000 years. 

“ \thly. Those who do not mutually aflift their 
neighbours,- and who on the contrary deceive and 
“ ve^ them; thofe who kill animals by immerfing 
them in boiling oil or water; thofe who are drunk- 

“ ards, 

'** The prefent Burma monarch, who enforces religious duties with 
confidcrabk rigour, in a very particular manner puniihes the death of the 
cow kind. The Rahaiis^ it is evident, look on the killing of all animals 
with equal abhorrence; and It is probable, that the Brahwns have in this 
inftance iniluenced the councils of the prince, and have deprived his fubjefls 
of a moft wholcfome and invigorating aliment. 

+ Vekison is the only meat permitted to be fold in the markets of the 
Burma, empire, a privilege allowed to hunters, moft probably on account 
cf'the Royal family. The hero Alounghoka, the deliverer of his 
coiintry, and father of the king, was originally a hunter. He had the 
good fenfe not to he aftfimed of his origin, and, when he firfl rofe into 
notice, affianed the name of Montzobo^ or the hunter-captain, a name 
which he beftoweJ on his fivourlte rcfidcnce, when his merit and fortune 
had induced his fuhjecls to call him the lord of die world* 
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ards, or who commit indecent and forbidden ac- 
“ tions; thofewho diftionor othersj all'fuch will have 
“ their bowels confumed by fire entering their mouths. 
“ This punifhment will laft for 4,000 infernal years. 

- 1 ' ' . . ’ ’ 

“ S^hly. Those who take any thing contrary to the 
“ exprefs will of the proprietor, whether it be by 
theft, guile, fraud, or by open violence j thofe 
“ magiftrates who receive gifts, and in confequence 
“ decide caufes unjuftly; thofe officers who,,, after 
“ having poffelTed themfelves of an enemy’s country, 
“ deftroy the inhabitants; thofe who deceive in fcales, 
weights, or meafures, or who by any other unjult 
“ means appropriate to themfelves the goods of others ; 
“ thofe who injure the property of the Kalians^ or 
“ temples; all fuch, for the fpace of 8,000 infernal 
“ years, will be puniflicd in the great hell Maharo- 
“ ruva by fire and fmoke, which will enter by the 
“ eyes, mouth, and other openings, and walle away 
“ their whole bodies. 

6 thly. Those who having killed hogs, deer, or 
“ fuch like animals, fkin them, roaft their flefli, and 
“ eat it; thofe who make arms; thofe who fell hog’s 
“ flefh, or fowls, or wine, or poifon; thofe who burn 
“ towns, villages, or woods, fo that the animqjs liv- 
“ ing there perifli; thofe who kill men. by poifon, 
“ arms, or incantations, or who kill animals by nets 
“ or gins; all thefe after death for fixteen thoufand 
“ years will in the great hell Tapana be tumbled 
“ down headlong from a lofty burning mountain, 
there being transfixed on an iron fpit, they vtill be 
“ cut and torn by the demons with fwords and 
“ fpears. 

“ 'jt.hly. The Deitti, or infidels, W'ho have been 
“ already mentioned, will in the hell Mahatapana be 
“ firft fixed with their heads downwards, and then 
“ pierced with hot I’pits as large as palm trees. 
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** %thly^ Parkicides, matricides, and fuch as havcf 
“ the heavy lot, will be punifhed for the whole dura- 
“ tion of a world in the terrible of all hells Mahaviri, 

' “ the pavement of which nine juzana in thicknefs is of 
“ red hot iron, and eniits the moft horrible fmoke, 
“ and the moft piercing flames.” 

J 

/ 

X-XVIII. Of the fmaller hells, which furround 
the eight great ones-, and which are called by one 
“ common name UJfantrek^ fome are mentioned by 
“ particular names. In the excreraentitious hell, for 
“ inftance, there are worms as large as elephants, 
“ which bite the damned while they are floating irt 
“ excrement. There is alfo a hell of burning afhes. 
‘‘ In the hell of fwords the damned are torn in pieces 
“ by the knives, fwords, and other fharp inftruments,' 
“ among which they arc rolling. The damned in the 
“ hell of hooks have their lungs, livers and bowels 
“ torn out by thefe cruel inftruments: and in the 
hell of hammers they are mifcrably beaten with red 
“ hot implements of that kind. There is a hell of 
■ “ thorns and prickles, a hell of biting dogs, a hell of 
“ crows and vultures, which with their beaks and 
“ claw§ tear afunder the flelh of the damned. There 
“ is a'hell in which the damned arc obliged conftantly 
“ to |fcend and defeend a tree named lappan, and 
“ armed with the fliarpeft thorns: another in which 
they are forced to drink putrid gore; and ftil! another, 
“ where fiends beat, whip, and torment the damned. 

“ In the fmaller hells are puniflied thofe who did 
“ not honour their parents, magiftrates, and old age; 
“ who took wine or inebriating drugs; who corrupted 
“ the waters of lakes or wells; whodeftroyed highways; 
“ who were fraudulent and deceitful; who fpoke roughly 
“ and angrily; who ftriick others with their hands or 
“ flicks; who paid little attention to the words of pious 
‘‘ men; who aftliclcd others; v. ho were fpeakers of fcan> 

“ dal. 
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“ dal, paffionate, envious, undei^valuers of their neigh- ' 
“ hours; >vho ufed abufive language;. who confined 
their fel|oW creatures with chains, bonds, or fetters; 

“ who admitted any forbidden thing in their word^, 
a6lions or dcfires; and who did not confole the fick 
. “ with foothing words. All thefe crimes will bO 
“ puniflied in the fmaller hells, and that in propor- 
“ tion to the atrocity of the deed, and the, frequency 
“ with which it has been repeated. . ; 

** Besides thefe places of punifhment therd is, 

“ another hell, which may be compared to animisienie 
“ kettle filled with melted brafs. The damned are 

1 . fi • 

“ forced to defeend to the bottom of this kettle, then 
“ to rife to the furface, and g,opo years are confumed 
“ in each defeent, and in each afeent. To this hell 
“ are condemned the fenfual perfons, who corrupt 
“ the wives, the daughters, or the fons of others; 

“ and who, during the courfe of their lives, negle&- 
“ ing to obferve the holy days, or to give alms, pafs 
“ their time in feafting, drunkennefs, and lafeivious 
“ enjoyments. 

“ It has been already mentioned, that the equila- 
“ teral fpaces, which are fuppofed to be in the inter- 
“ ftices of the different worlds, are full of water in- 
“ tenfely cold. The Burma v/ritings affert, that thefe 
“ are fo many hells, to which thofe are condemned 
“ who give offence to their parents, or to the ftriO; 

“ ohfervers of the law. Thefe people after death get 
“ bodies three gaut in length, with crooked nails on 
“ their hands and feet; fometimes like bats they creep 
“ through the caves, and dark -caverns in the deep 
“ recefl’cs of the mountains: at others they hang to- 
“ getlier on trees like a hive of bees, mutually tor- 
“ menting and abufing themfelves with the moll dire- 
“ ful words; then being inftigated by a cruel hunger, 
“ they tear each other limb from limb. The limbs 
“ falling into the cold water are diffolved like fait: 
‘‘ but the parts of their bodies being again united by 

the 
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the power of fate, they repeatedly undergo the famd 
** torments. 

“ Having thus explained the ideas of the Burmas 
concerning the Various boiii or habitation, of mifery 
“ and happinefs, before we proceed any further, it is 
“ necelTary to ftate, that the beings which inhabit 
*« even the higheft of thefe abodes, may, on account of 
bad actions, fink into the infernal regions; or on 
«« account of their good ones, may he raifed to a higher 
^‘ rank: but it is only in this ifland Zabudiba that 
Nieban, the Inoft perfeft of all ftates, can be ob- 
“ tained. To arrive at Nieban a perfon muft fee a 
“ god, and hearken to his difeourfes and evidences: 

and it is only in Zabudiba that the gods arife. 
“ There are fome Burma doftors indeed, who affert, 
“ that in this ifland only beings can deferve to rife to 
“ a fuperiour, or to fink into an inferiour abode.” 

A TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF 

ZABUDIBA. 

“ I HAVE faid, that the Burmas allow the diameter 
“ of this ifland, which we inhabit, to be lo,ooojuzana. 
“ From this extent they fubtraCt 3,000 for woods and 
“ deferts, 4,000 for waters, and fuppofe 3,000 to. 
“ remain as a habitation for mankind. I Ihall now 
“ explain their ideas concerning the topography of this 
“ abode: but my readers will be much difappointed, 
“ if they expeft any thing like an accurate defeription 
“ of the earth, or of its divifions into kingdoms and 
“ provinces. For in the fame manner, as what I have 
“ already delivered as the opinions of the Burmas 
“ concerning the univerfc, are nothing but vain, 
chimerical, and monflrous fables; fo what they relate 
concerning the ifland Zabudiba, never exifled, unlefs 
“ in the invention of Gouama, or in the crude con- 
“ ceptions of his commentators. It is true indeed, that 
in the writings mention is made of 101 nations, 

“ which arc faid to inhabit Zabudiba, and its dependant 
“ fmall iflands: but of all the nations which are 
“ known really to inhabit the eai th, wc find none men- 

“ tioned 
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“ tionecl as a part bf the one hundred and one, except 
“ the Chinefe, Siamrfe, and the iuhabitaiits of Tavay^ 
Pegu^ /hAOS, OuJJ'dy, and ArakanP 
Thus Sangermano prefaces his account of the 
Burma geography: but I think fome farther expla¬ 
nation necefl’ary. The reader will fpon perceive, that 
the miffionary ivS entirely right with regard to the im- 
perfebl and abfurd nature of the Burma topography 
of Zahudiba, of which the accounts feem evidently to 
have been introduced from Hhiduflarii along with the 
religion and laws ofBouDunA, and of Menu : but 
I doubt not, that fome parts of thefe accounts are 
derived from an obfervation of nature. I am alfo in¬ 
clined to think, that he is rather fevere on the know¬ 
ledge which the Bttrmas pofl'efs of the geography of 
at Icaft their neighbourhood. I found many of the 
Burmas who were very intelligent, and well informed, 
concerning the lltuation of the different parts of theii; 
extenfive empire; who were not at all deficient in a 
knowledge of the neighbouring ftates; and wOio were 
very curious to know the fituation of thofe at a greater, 
difiancc. They at once comprehended the nature of 
our maps; and fome of them could make delineations 
of their own country, which, w’ith a confiderable de¬ 
gree of ncatnefs, were fufficient to give a tolerable 
idea of the courfe of rivers and mountains, and of the 


fituation of lowms, lakes, and provinces. I was in¬ 
formed, tliat, in the hall of the grand council in the 
palace of Amrapura^ the king keeps a general map of 
his dominions, which has been correfiled by com¬ 
paring it with the various expeditions which the pre- 
i'ent royal family have undertaken, and with the lifts 
of cities and villages, which the governors of pro¬ 
vinces are annually obliged to traniinit to court: and 
in thefe lifts is given an accurate account, or one pre¬ 
tended to he fo, of all the houfes and male inhabitants 
in each diftritl. Merchants and travellers put down in 
their books (he names of all the places on fuch routes 


as they frctptcnr, with their eftimated diftances: fome 
Inch iiineraric'5 and many of their delineations, I 
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have communicated to Sir John Shore: and if my 
ft ay in the country had been longer, I make no doubt, 
but that I could have procured feveral of the lifts 
tranfmitted to court by the governors of provinces. 

For the fake of the curious I ftiall here tranferibe 
the lift of the one hundred and one nations with which 
the Burmas are acquainted, ufing the mode hereafter 
to be explained of exprefling the Burma writing by 
Roman charafters, and adding a ftiort explanation. 
From this I think it will appear, that the lift is formed 
from a real knowledge of the nations, and not from 
the idle fables brought from Hindujlan, and explained 
by the miflionary. It is true, that of many of thefe 
names I can give no account; but that will by no 
means imply, that no fuch nation exifts; for who would 
think that TaroiU meant a Chinefe, or K^ulazw European? 


Loo mioo tazvd tabd. Of men the nations one and 

an hundred. 


1 M)>am~mdf 
3 Td-lain, 

3 

4 Yoo-dd-ydf 

5 Sham, 

6 Layn-fayn, 

7 Gium, 

8 'Kiun, 

Q Dha-nu, 
lO Kd-royv, 


The proper name of the Burmas. 

The inhabitants of the kingdom 
of Pepi. 

The inhabitants of Sayammay or 
Chiamay 

The Siammeje. 

The grand Siams of M. De La. 
Loubere. 

The inhabitants of lower Laos 
or Lanjans. 

Thefe are two fmall rude tribes 

>- living in hilly and woody trails 
in the Sham country. 

A rude tribe inhabiting the banks 
of the river Thalluayn, north 
from Martaban. 

A rude tribe inhabiting the 
M'oods of the Pegu kingdom^ 
and thofe near Prone. 

11 Ku 4 a, 
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11 Ku-la, 



P&-deik-k^-raf 


13 Dd-way, 

• 14 Rak-kaik, 
15 Ayn-giay, 


i 4 Td~nayn-thd-re, 

17 So-ge, 

18 K,ieen-zouti 

19 ltd-rout, 

20 Td-rcek, 

21 Layn-thcek, 

«» 

22 Pan-the, 

23 

24 Pd-laung, 

25 Thout-tan, 

26 'Zu-laung, 

27 'Zu-le, 

28 Td-'ba-the^ 

29 Hd-re, 

30 Zan-dd, 

31 Mdl-la, 

32 Sd-wa, 

33 

34 Zcm, 

35 Ld-hu, 

36 Ld-myayn, 

37 Zayn-g'yan, 

38 Kian-Han, 

39 U-thd-bd, 


The Europeans, or the native^ 
of the weft. 

Another weftern nation; but 
which, I could not learn. 

The natives of Tavay. 

s 

Said to live between CuJJay and 
the Kiaynduayn. 

The natives of Tene^erim, 

Hermits. 

Said to live near Cujfay, 

The Chinefe. 

The Tartars^oytming China. 

Said to be an independent 
people living near China. 

'I Inhabitants of the mountains 
I north-eaft from Ava, who 
[ pickle the tea leaves fo much 
J uled in the Burma kingdom. 

Said to live feven days journey 
weft from Ava. 

Live north from the laft mei^ 
tioned people. 


Zandapure is the name of the 
capital of Laos. 



40 Ld-pe-kd^ 
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40 

41 Myoun^ A people inhabiting the hills be,' 

tween Arakan and Chittagong^ 
called by the Bengaleje^ Movooitg, 

42 Goun.j 

43 Pat-tv, The Malays of Acheen, 

44 Zu-Ha, . 

45 Na-ba, 

46 'Bu-damg, 

47 Layn-yaung, 

48 A-thd, 

49 Payn-g'u, 

50 Meit-zeit, 

51 La-hotk, 

A2 Re-me-duoek, 

53 Kan-zzk, 

54 Taung-thu, 

55 

56 Kb-zd, 

57 Kam-yan, 

58 A-myayn, A city of this name, 

59 Kd-kiayn, A wild people on the frontiers of 

China. 

60 Thouk-kdda, A Siammefe city of this name. 

61 Ld-ha, 

62 Shein-du, 

63 Re-du, 

64 A Burma city of this name. 

05 Meiz-zd, 

66 Zfl-w, A very numerous tribe inhabiting 

the woods to the eait of the 
Martaban river. 


67 Re-zun, 
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V 

^69 

70 

7 ‘ 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 


Re-zUn, 

'Zayn-ti^ 

Peith4he, 

Taz'-zoOf 

ThUo, 

Sa-we^ 

Ro-gii, 

Keen-za, 

Ma-lein, 

So-ra, 

ZeJouf; 

Sa-hout, 

Tharcck^ 

Thxk, 


Ctylon,' 


The people inhabiting the eaftern 
branch of the Naaf river, who 
have fent a colony to the upper 
parts of the Curnafooly^ and who 
are called by the Bcngaleje^ Chain 
and Cliatnmai. 


81 

Do-ra, 



82 

Taung-ra, 



83 

Ka-thee, 

Citjfay or 

Meckely. 

84 

Miak-na-mee, 


85 

Kief, 



86 

Pom-na, 

The Brahmens, 

87 

Bo-dhe, 



88 

Eim-bdl, 



89 

Kd~du, 

A tribe 

between Martahan and 


Siam. 


90 

La-ro, 



91 

Thd-doo, 



92 

La-ngoun, 




Q 3 


93 La-roukf 
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93 L^-rouki 

94 Pa-_gna^ 

95 Bia-ba, 

96 Ram-man^ 

97 Kiayn^ 

98 Pyo, 

99 La-waik^ 
icx> Layn-natf 
101 Oo-byee, 


{ 


A numerous tribe in the mountains 
feparating Ava from Arakan. 

The capital city of Cambodia, 


But let us now return to the defcription Zabu- 
diba, as extracted by the miffionary from the Burma 
writings. 

** XXIX. In the moft northern parts of Zabudiba, 
** the Burma writers place an immenfc mountain, of 
“ which the perpendicular height is 500 juzana, and 
** the extent it occupies is in circumference 9000 
juzana. It is named Hemavunia^ on account of the 
“perpetual fnow with which it is covered*; and 
“ confifts of 14,000 fmall mountains, one piled on 
“ another. In the declivities of this mountain are 
“ feven lakes, which receive the water produced by 
“ the melted fhow. Of thefe lakes the depth is fifty 
juzana, and the circumference 150. From thefe 
“ lakes fpring five great rivers, one of which is named 
“ Gunga; and from thefe rivers arife five hundred 
“ fmaller ftreams. On Hemavunta grow various 
“ fpecies of fandal wood: on this mountain live many 
“ Nat of the kind named Zadumaharit: and here arc 
“ found the kings of elephants, and of horfes, with 

many 

* This Hemavunta is evidently the mount Imaus or Emodus of the 
antlentSj or the HimaUh or Himalaya mountains of the prefent Hindus 2 
all the three names deriving their origin from the phenomenon of fnow, fo 
wonderful to the inhabitants of tropical regions. Hift* Nat. L- 6, 

c, 17.—Ren Nell’s Memoir, p. 126. 
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** many other animals not to be found near the habi- 
‘‘;tations of man. Of thefe lakes the moft celebrated 
..“is called Anaudat*, which is furrounded by five 
“mountains." Thefe mountains, which are five 
“ hundred juzana high, incline their lofty fummits 
• “ over the lake, and prevent the fun’s rays from 
“ reaching its waters, except for a Ihort fpace annually, 
“ when the fun is in the inner road. 

“ The bowels of one of thefe mountains contain 
“ moft copious mines of gold, and,even its furface is 
“ thickly covered by that precious metal. The furface 
“ of the fecond mountain is covered with lilver, and 
“ it Contains alfo rich lilver mines. The third contains 
“ mines of diamonds and rubies, and thefe ftones 
“ glitter on its furface. The fourth of thefe moun- 
“ tains is alfo impregnated with all manner of jewels; 
“ and the fifth is covered with fandal-wood, clove 

and nutmeg trees. In this aromatic mountain are 
“ three arched habitations; one of gold, another of 
“ filver, and a third of carbuncle ; and before thefe 
“ abodes grows a flowering tree one juzana high* 
“ In this delightful place dwell certain hermits, and 
“ men of eminent fanflity and morality, who appear 
“ in this world when the law of any god ceafes. For 
“ the Burma writings declare, that when a god appears, 
“ and reveals his law, men are only bound to obferve 
“ it for a fixed number of years after his death, at the 
“ expiration of which time every one is at liberty to 
“ foll'ow the law of nature. Such is the brightnefs 
“ proceeding from thefe mountains, that it excludes 
“ the darknefs of night. 

“ The water oi' Anaudat is limpid like cryftal, nor 
“ does any foul thing live on its Ihores. Neither turtle 
“ nor filh dare fwim in it; for the water is deftined 
“ to be the drink of thofe illuftrious faints above- 
“ mentioned. Only fonie Nat giants fport in the 
“ lake. 

“ On the caftern bank Anaudat is the image of a 

Q 4 “ lion’s 


* The name, as pronounced at Amarapura, feemed to me to be 
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“ lion’s head, on the fouthern that of an elephant’s, 
on the weftern that of a horfc’s, and on the northern 
“ that of a cow’s; and from thefe four heads are» 
“ poured forth the ftreams of four rivers'. The water 
“ which proceeds from the lion’s mouth, after making 
“ three turns round the lake, and mixing with the 
“ other waters, ruflics through the eaftern parts of 
“ Hanavunta; and after flowing through many in- 
“ hofpitable regions, at length falls into the eaftern 
Tea*. In the fame manner the waters, which pafs 
“ through the northern and weflern mouths, after 
“ running thrice round the lake, form two rivers; one 
“ falling into the weflern +, the other into the northern 
feaj. The water which flows from the elephant’s 
mouth, after turning, like the others, three times 
“ lound Anaudai, runs diretlly fouth for fixty 
“ when afeending a fmall mountain, and rulhing over 
‘‘ an immenfe rock, it forms another lake fifty juzana 
“ in circumference; pafling thence through a fuh- 
“ terraneous paffage for xty juzarnj, it meets a great 
mountain |j, which di^’ides it into five large rivers, 
“ each of which has its proper name : and thefe are 
“ the five great rivers alreatiy mentioned, of which 
“ one is the Gunga or Ganges.^ From each of thefe 
“ five rivers proceed a hundred fmall ones; in all fixe 
“ hundred fmall rivers. But the batiks of each of the 
four great rivers abound in that fpecics of animal, 
from the image of whofe head its w attrs rufli out of 
the lake Anaudat. Thus the banks of the fouthern 

“ river 


* This river Is probably the Yang-tJ,' hyang, tiic grentoft river of Chluii, 
and the foiircc of which is at no great dillance from that of the Ganges. 

+ The wellern river is no doubt the Oxus Jihon tailing into the 
CaJptMi Sea ; beyond wliieb it is probable, that the Hindus in the age ot 
Bouddha knew nothing. 

% This is prolyihly the immenfe river Irtis, of w’nieh the foiirce is about 
1,000 miles north from that of the Ganges, 

II Probably Setualick. 

To me this appears evidently to ,hc an ill.digefled account of the 
risers, which fall into the head of the Bay of Bengal. I’lic aiithois of the 
fyflem conceived them all to come from one lonrce, but that, by tlic Inler- 
veiirion of the Sewaluk mountains, they were feparated into the fo,rni 
’.vliiJi titey affumc in Ilindiijfaii, 
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river abounds in elephants, ofthecaftern with lions, 
of the northern with oxen, and of the w'eftcrn with 
horfes*.” 

This fajjiJb was at Amarapura often mentioned to 
me. The names of the five hills furroiinding Anau-^ 
dat are, Sudajana, Pathoda, Gandomadena, Kelafapa^ 
and Seitera. The five branches of the elephant or 
fouthern river are Gaynga, Yanuna, Mohe, Therapoo, 
and RawadL I am convinced that this fable, not fuf- 
ficiently undcrltood, has been the foundation of the 
idea reprefented in many maps, of there being a lake 
Chiamay, from whence the Ganges, Burrampooter^ 
Ayrawade, and other great rivers, take their rife. 
This opinion was confirmed by the mention of 
made by M, De La Loobere; but the city fo named 
by that excellent author, (as the maps I prefeiited to 
Sir John Shore clearly prove,) is the capital of a 
kingdom at prefent fubjehl to the Biirmai, and fitu- 
ated on the river of Siam, which arifes on the fron¬ 
tiers of China. 

This topography, mentioned in the books of the 
Rahdns, however incorrect, in my opinion dearly 
points out the country in which the doctrine of Boun- 
DiiA commenced. It mult have been on the banks of 
fome of the brances of the great fouthern river: and 
the northern parts of Hiiidvjian are the moft probable. 
Bouddha’s knowledge of geography miift have been 
very confined; but as we approach towards the place 
above mentioned, it affuraes a form fomewhat more 
particular and rational. From the accounts of the 
mountains, fnow, leas, and rivers, given by his fol¬ 
lowers, 

* By this account the Ganges fliould not come through the cow’s mouth, 
birt through the elephant’s. The Brahmens apparently have mifconceiv- 
ed this part of the fable; and the rock called the Cow’s mouthy fe^ms, as 
we extend our knowledge of geography, to elude our tearch. (Rkk. 

ell’s Memoir, p. 371). The learned Paulin us has, as I have al- 
i«ady mentioned, (Note | in p. 17.5), confounded the fables of the moun¬ 
tains Mienmo and Hcmaviuila. Perhaps in this he has followed the Brah¬ 
mens, from whole works chietly his ideas Iccm to have been taken ; and 
the Brahmens may dlifer from the Rahans as well concerning the lituation 
of thefe mountains, as conceining the cow's mouth. 
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lowers, wc may conclude that he Was a near neigh¬ 
bour of Thibet: we may fuppofe, that he had feerf 
the fnowy mountains, and had heard of the great rivers 
running from thence into the Siberian^ \ 2 hinefe, and 
Cafpian feas: and from his particularizing the branches 
of the . fouthern river, we may conclude, that he 
dwelt on its banks. Had he been a native of Thibet, 
he never could have formed the grofs mifconccption 
of the common origin of the Bengal and Oude rivers, 
nor of their manner of penetrating through the Sewa- 
lick mountains. I find that fome perfons* have al- 
ledged Bouddiia to have been a native of Aria or 
JHoroJan. On what reafons this opinion is fupported, 
I have not learned: but I think very ftrong ones will 
be required to invalidate this topographical argument, 
for his having been a native of the north of Hindujian. 
Upon confulting a Brahmen of Bengal, who is ac¬ 
quainted with the Sanferit language, he fays, that 
Bouddha was king of Rahar, which, according to him, 
is bounded on the call by the river of Moorjhedabad, 
and from thence extends to Benares, being nearly the 
fame with the foubah of Brharf. 

As far as relates to Hindufan, the. Brahmens have 
adopted very nearly the geographical ideas of their 
predecelTors the Rahdns'^: but having come from 
JBgypt^ their knowledge of the weilern parts of the 

world 


* Encyclopedia Britanrtica^ article Samaniaiis^ This opinion may have 
originated from two paffuges in (he fathers with which I have met in Pau¬ 
li nus, fMus. Borg, pag. i86 187.) xa/ rx ro/y riefff/xwy 

CvRiLL* Alex* 2. ^33* 

Clemens Alexand. Strom, lib. 1, pag, 359, The knowledge 
which the fathers of the church had of the feet of Bouddha, being 
chiefly obtained from fuch of the Samanians as rcfidcd in the Perjian 
empire, and who mufl have entered Iran, from Hindujian by the coni- 
jnon route of Baciria^ may readily account for thefe two paflages. 

+ B u n dha, the fon of J i n a, according to the Bhagatoat^ would ap¬ 
pear at Cicala^ which by a learned Hindu was faid to mean Dhtrma- 
ranga^ near Gaya^ A/tatkk Kcfcmchcs^ II, 122,) But whether ibis 
Buduma be the fame with the author of the Burma religion I do not 
know, 

^ See a treatifeby the learned Mr.Bu kro ws in the Afiatkk Rcfcarchcs* 
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'World is much more extenfive : nor need we require 
jfciy further proof for their having come from Egypt, 
than their compleat knowledge of the Nile, which has 
been fo in;gc!nioufly illuhrated by the learned Mr, 

WiLPORD. 

“ XXX. Next to the lake Anaudat," continues 
“ the miilionary^ “ the mofl; celebrated is that called 
“ Zaddan, nearly equal in extent to Anaudat. In the 
“ center of the lake, limpid water of a carbuncle colour 
“ occupies a fpace of twenty-fivejttai^t^tfl, around which, 
in concentric circles, are placed five gardens, each a 
juzana wide. In thefe gardens grow the various kinds 
“ of flow'ering trees which thrive in water. Without 
“ the lake are fields of corn, efculent feeds, gourds, 
“ and cucumbers. Without thefe fields are gardeqs 
“ containing every kind of fruit trees; fuch as a gar- 
“ den of plantains, producing fruit as large as an 
“ elephant’s trunk; a garden of ratans j and the like. 
“ Laftly, without thefe gardens are fields of cotton. 
“ All thefe fields and gardens furround one another 
in concentric circles, and each is a juzana wide. 
Without thefe gardens and fields the lake Zaddan 
“ is furrounded by a mountain one juzana high, 
“ of which the furface is covered with gold reflefting 
“ a light that makes the whole lake fhine. This 
“ golden mountain is furrounded by another juza~ 
“ na high, and full of carbuncles. This again is fur • 
“ rounded by a mountain five juzana high, and emit • 
“ ting from its fide next Zaddan a fplcndor equal to 
“ that of the fun. Round this is another mountain 
“ ioxxr juzana high, and fliining like the moon. Ano- 
“ ther mountain beyond this fparkles like cryftal. 
“ And laftly come two mountains; the one two, the 
“ other one juzana high; and of both the interior 
“ furfaces are black. 

“ To the \reft of the lake Zaddan, in the golden 
“ mountain, is fituated a celebrated cave, filled wdth 
“gold and jewels, and of which the mouth extends 
“ twelve juzana. To the north is another lake, fifty 
juzana in length, and as much in breadth. Its limp- 
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“ id waters nourifh various flowering trees, and itji 
“ fands arc the minute fragments of diamonds and 
cryftals. 

“ Between ihefe two lakes grows the g^'flat Graung-^ 
“ bayn*^ a tree facred among the Burnias, becaufe 
under its fliade, fay they, Godama received his 
divine nature. Many fmaller trees of the fame 
“ kind furround the great Gnaung-bayn, and under 
the fhade of one of thefe is the king of the elephants 
“ wont to refide. This king, from the place of his 
abode, is often named the elephant Zadda. Eight 
“ thoufand elephants, white, red, and black, are in 
“ his train ; and he has three queens. When he goes 
“ into the lake, to wafli and to amufe himfelf, he is 
attended by all the 8,000; part of whom go before 
“ and clear the way : others, while he is walking, 
weave crowns and belts of flowers, which, on his 
“ coming out of the water, they prefent to their king, 
“ who thus adorned returns to the great tree : the ele- 
“ phanis then in proper order, firft the white, then 
“ the red, and then the black, go into the lake to 
“ wafii themfelves : and on coming out, having adorn- 
“ cd their bodies with flowers, they go and Hand in 
the prcfence of their king. Then the black clc- 
phants plucking fome flowers from the tree, give 
“ them to their females, who deliver them to the fe- 
male red elephants, and thefe again to the white 
“ females, who prefent them to the king, and to his 
“ queens, that they may cat. Then the others dif- 
“ perfe themfelves through the w'oods, every one 
“ finding his own food. And thus they daily pafs 
“ their time. During winter they live in the great 
“ cave above mentioned, and during fummer under 
“ the great Gnaung-bayn, which from its trunk fends 
“ forth 8,000 large roots, one for every elephant.” 

“ XXXI. Near thefe fame lakes, and the live others, 
arc faid to be found many extraordinary fpecics of 

wild 


♦ Ficus indicajt 
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Y wild beafts, and of birds: and among others five kinds 
“ of the lion that frequents certain great forefts. The 
celebrated of thefe is the \\ovi Chalaraji^ whofe 
“ thffeat.jiand feet, and the tip of whofe tail, are 
“ red; and from the top of whofe head a read ftreak 
“ runs along his back, and defcendingby his lides, ter- 
“ minates at the navel. His mane alfo is red, and his 
“ roar is heard through an extent of thirty-three 
juzana. The other animals, when they hear the 
“ tremendous found, dare not remain in their refting 
“ places. His agility is wonderful; and his fleetnefs 
“ inch, that in a moment he runs a league, taking 
“ 140 cubits at each fpring. When he wants to un- 
“ load his bowels, to enjoy a female, or to fatisfy his 
“ hunger, he comes out from his cave, and roars 
“ thrice terribly. The echo anfwers all around for 
“ three juzana: and before the echo has ccafed, he 
“ has preyed on many deer, and other animals. His 
“ ftrength is fo immenfe, that he kills the largeft ele- 
“ phant with the fame eafe as another lion would the 
“ timid hare. It is further faid, that this lion fleeps 
“ on his right fide, with his tail under him, and with 
“ all his limbs properly difpofed. When he awakes, 
“ if he finds that during his fleep he has altered this 
“ pofture, as a kind of punifhment he ftays in his 
“ cave all that day. There is alfo another kind of 
“ lion, which has a human head, but a lion’s body*. 
“ This kind is never feen but when a God appears 
“ on earth.” 

“ XXXII. In thefe regions dwells a king of the 
“ Nat B0MMAZ0+. He lives for the duration of a 
“ whole world, and his virtue is faid to be great. It 
“ is related of this king, that at a certain time hav- 
“ ing palfed through the whole world, he found all 
“ the habitations of the Nat nearly empty: for an im- 
“ menfe multitude of Nat, as well as of men, had 
“ alfembled in a certain kingdom to hear Godam.v, 
“ who was then preaching a divine fermon. Then 

“ great 

* This lion feems to be the Narfina of the BraJmtns, 

+ Page 205 of this Volume. 
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•* great envy feized on the Mat king, becaufe he oK 
“ ferved all the Nat giving a preference to the holinefs 
“ and virtue of Godama. With his fubje6ts tbcve- 
“ fore hL went to a burial place in theVvir-i*i{ty of 
“ where Godama was preaching. After having rol- 
“ led themfclves among the allies of the dead, and 
having put round their necks broken urns, with loud 
“ fliouts, and beating on urns in place of roufical in- 
“ ftruments, they advanced to the multitude, who 
“ were lillening to the preacher, in expeftation of 
“ diverting the attention of the hearers from the fer- 
“ mon. Many, who were of a volatile difpolition, 
“ at the unufual found, turned afide their eyes; but the 
“ greater number neither looked afide, nor gave the 
“ fmallefl; attention to the aftions of the Nat; and 
“ Godama himfelf continued his difeourfe, as if no- 
thing extraordinary had happened. The Nat there* 
“ fore, perceiving that his attempt to difturb Godama 
“ was in vain, retired greatly difeompofed. 

“On another occafion, when the fame great Nat 
“ Bommazo faw Godama palling, he faid to his com- 
panions contemptuoufly, and ironically, that the 
“ virtue of Godama was great; and impudently pro- 
“ poling to try which of them could perform the 
“ greateft miracle, he faid, ‘ O Godama, let each of 
“ us hide his body, and fee which will bell dif- 
“ cover the other.’ Although Godama was fcnlible 
“ of the childilhnefs of fuch a trial, yet fearing, if 
“ he declined it, that^oth men and Nat would be apt . 
“ to undervalue his divinity, he mildly indulged the 
“ Nat^ defired Bommazo to hide himfelf, and at the 
“ fame time with his hands he covered his face. The 
“ Nat prince by his power immediately changed his 
“ body into a particle of fand, and penetrating into 
“ the centre of the earth 100^000 juzana deep, he there 
“hidhimfelf. But Godama, although he had kept 
“ his eyes Ihut, perceived every thing by the power 
“ of his divine wifdom, and going to the aperture 
“ through which the grain of fand had entered, he 
“ covered with his left hand the opening, while with 

“ his 
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his right he moved the earth, and forced the Nat 
^ from his concealment. He then faid, ‘ O Nat, come 
forth!’ The great Bommazo, thinking that Goda- 
“ mVw had (k)ne this by chance, wanted again to hide 
“ himfelf: but Godama calledout, and faid, O Nat, 
do you not know, that I am acquainted with the 
“ molt fccret thoughts of your heart? Come out 
“ then, nor any longer pretend not to hear.’ Then 
the Nat perceiving that he could be no longer hid, 
“ came out, and turning to Godama, faid, ‘ Now, in 
“ your turn, conceal yourfelf.’ Godama not con- 
“ verting his great body into a grain of fand, but into 
“ a moft minute and invifible atom. Hood upon that 
“ part of the Bommazo which is between the eye- 
‘‘ brow and the eye-lid, and calledout, ‘ Now feek 
“ me.’ The Bommazo hearing the voice of God.\ma 
“ very near, immediately opened his eyes; and when 
“ he could fee nothing near, he began to look every 
“ where after Godama. He fearched the four great 
“ iflands of this earth, and the two thoufand fmall 
“ ones; he examined the w'holc ocean, and the lofty 
“ and inacceffible mountains of Zetchiavala; from 
“ thence afeending Mienmo, he vilited the habitations 
“ of all the Nat, the Rupa, and Arupa: he then pe- 
“ netrated into feveral other worlds; but being at 
“ length fatigued, and declaring himfelf overcome, 
“ he laid, ‘ O great Godama, no longer hide thyfelf, 
“ but appear.’ Then Godama forthwith creating a 
“ magnificent ladder, compofed of gold, and orna- 
“ mented with pearls, applied it to the eye of the 
“great Bommazo; and aiTiiming the naturalfize of 
“ his body, and the moft fplcndid ornaments, with the 
“ greateft pomp, defccnjcled to the ground from the eye 
“ of the B OMMAzo. This miracle being feen, the 
“ great Nat aftonifhed, threw himfelf at the feet- of 
“ Godama, and humbly confeffing his arrogance and 
“ pride, befought pardon; and from thenceforward, 
“ he veneratedBouuDHA as a God: and not only during 
“ the life of Godama, but ever fince his death, this Nat 
“ has continuedtoworihip him carefully and devoutly.” 

OF 
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The mountains in the nciglibonrhood of 
afford, hut little anuiseinent for the mineraloo ist; nor 
is a fossil to be found in them, impregnated with any 
Other metal than iron. 

In some situations, where the fall of water has ex¬ 
posed their surface, for one or two hundred feet, 
noth-ing more is exhil’ited than an argillaceous marl, 
Vuising in haidncssand colour, according to ihiC 
mctalhe particles they contain ; sometimes this \ ari- 
ety is shewn very distinctly, itratinn .super .slrntum, 
the lou'cst consisting rather ol* siliceous particles, 
having loose (juartzosc sand, with very little earthy 
mixture ; and crumbling to pieces Avith the least ap- 
])lieation of force ; the next a fine smooth marl, of a 
didl cincritious grey, eonnraet, and soapy to the 
touch ; it is quickly dilfusihle in water, and does not 
diervesee in acids. The next is of a pale livta- 
coknired brown, possessing properties like those of 
the preceding one, but somewhat more indurated, 
and most iikel}" containing more iron : the fourth, 
or superior stratum is still browner than the last; and 
e.xhihits, in its fracture, small shining micaceous 
pai tides. In other places, the whole side of a 
mountain consists of siliceous sand, mixed Avith 
mica and some calcareous earth ; the Avhole very 
.slightly connected, laminated, and tumbling in large 
tpiuntities into the water-courses beloAV ; sometimes 
ioLind sutbeientlv indurated to bear the violence of 
the fall. J'Voih the place called iSTc/ Kou/ul, a Avind- 
in<r nullah, of about a mile in length, falls into the 
Gu/igc.s a little above Uujinnee : in the bed ol it, a 
greater variety of stones is found than might be ex¬ 
pected from the nature of the hills, in Avhich the 
source of it lies ; thus granite, and opaque ([uartz, 
of diUcrenf colours, are found in pretty large round¬ 
ed masses; yet no such stones, as far as obseiA'ation 
can trace, form any part of the mountains, in this 
neighbourhf)(;(k 

The high ground between the l^uk of the Gauges 


iy> 


and 
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** garments fall from above. The fcanty remaias of 
men, who had efcaped from deftruftion, now creep 
out from caverns and hiding places, and repenting of 
“ th“ir iins, from henceforward enjoy longer lives.” 

V THE Burmas not only conceive, that the length of 
mens’ lives is extended by virtue, and Ihortened by 
vice; but alfo that moral excellence, efpecially in their 
princes, is followed by much phyfical advantage, by a fa¬ 
vourable change in the feafons and produflions of the 
earth, and efpecially by a great abundance of the pre¬ 
cious metals and ftones*. Thisdoftrine of the Divine 
Providence bellowing phyfical rewards upon moral 
excellence, although perhaps in many cafes prejudicial 
to the good of focicty, feems to have been much ad- ' 
mired by the late emperor of CAina Yong-tchino, who 
was by no means a fuperftitious prince, but appears 
even to have rejected all the revelations introduced by 
various fe6ls into his dominions. In confequcnce of 
fome political intrigues of the JeJuits^ as it is com¬ 
monly fuppofed, he had banifhed the miffionaries, 
which no doubt gave great uneafinefs to many of their 
converts. Two governors of provinces endeavoured 
toperfuade him, that, wherever temples of the God of 
armies (probably churches) had been erefted, thofe 
provinces were exempted from locufts, and other de- 
ftruBive vermin: other officers had mentioned to him 
different fuperftitious expedients for procuring rain. 
Inhisanfwer,of which Grosier t has favoured us with 
a tranflation, he indeed treats as a ridiculous error the 
belief that prayers offered up to pretended beings can 
remedy our affliftions: but he at the fame time lays it 
down as an infallible doftrine, that our plains may be 
defolated by inundations, drought, or infefts, as a pu- 
nilhment inflifted by heaven on the emperor or his of¬ 
ficers, who having deviated from integrity and juftice, 
by that means may be brought back to a fenfe of their 
duty. Dalirdnt reges, ple^unlur Achivi, 

VOL. VI. R “ XXXV. 

• Note J in page ig3oftKu Volume. + General Defcrip.ofCAi»a, II. 185, 
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** XXXV. But to proceed with the account of th^ 
“ dcftruftion of a world; the Burma writings relate, 
that 1,000 years before fuch an event, a certain Jh'L 
“ defcends from the fuperior abodes to this iflan^^His 
“ hair is diflievelled, his countenance mournful, and 
** his garments black. He palTes every where through 
“ the public ways and ftreets, with piteous voice, an- 
“ nouncing to mankind the approaching diffolution. 
“In the fame manner as the fowls of heaven and the 
“ fifh of the fea, by a certain natural inftinQ:, have a 
“ foreboding of ftorms; fo the Nai in their minds per- 
“ ceivc the approach of a world’s deftruftion. Then 
mankind are ftrongly excited to an obfervance of 
“ the law, and efpecially to the performance of fuch 
“ good works, as may entitle them to afcend to the 
“ abodes of the and Arupa. Thefe good works 

“ are chiefly four: charity, the honouring of parents 
and old age, juftice, and the love of our neighbours. 
“ The Nat are thus felicitous to encourage men in ob- 
“ taining a place in the abodes Rupa and Arupa, be- 
“ caufe when the world is deftroyed by wind in confe- 
“ quence of mens’ crimes, all the habitations of Rupa 
“ and Arupa perifh: but when it is deftroyed by fire, 
“ or water, many of thefe abodes remain untouched. 

“ On hearing the terrible forebodings of the Nat, 
“ men fhudder, and with their utmoft power apply 
“ themfelves to praftife the four above-mentioned good 
“ works. The Nat alfo who inhabit Mienmo, and the 
“ fuperior abodes, are elevated to the different Zian. 
“ The infernal beings, even the lots of whofe evil deeds 
“ have now expired, arc born men, and endeavour to 
“ lead fuch a life as may entitle them to a place in the 
“ Zian. It is only for the impious, and for infidels, that 
“ there is no falvation. Transferred to the frigid fpaccs 
“ interpofed between the different worlds *, thefe fin- 
“ncisare there left to undergo eternal punifhment. 

“ Irrational 


♦ Page *75 of this Volume, 
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Irrational animals are fuppofed to perifli along with 
the world.” 

“ XXXVI. It has already been flated, that the 
\ “ woild is deftroyed either by fire, or by water, or by 
wind. When it is to happen by fire, as foon as the 
“ Nat has ccafed to admoniih men, a heavy rain falls 
“ from heaven, fills all the lakes, caufes torrents, and 
“ produces an abundant crop. Mankind, now filled 
“ with hope, fow feed more plentifully: but this is 
the laft rain, not a drop falls for 100,000 years, and 
“ plants with every vegetating thing perifli. Then die 
“ all animals, and palling on to the ftate of are 
“ from thence transferred to the abodes Zian ox Ampa. 

“ The Nat of the fun and moon having now become 
“ Zian, thefe luminaries are darkened, and vanifli. . 
“ In their Head two funs arife, which are not Nat. 

. “ The one always fucceeds the other, rifing when it 
“ fets; fo that there is no night, and the heat confe- 
quently becomes fo intenfe, that all the lakes and 
‘‘ torrents are dried up, and not the fmalleft veftige of 
“ a tree remains upon the furfacc of the earth. After 
“ a long interval, a third fun ariles. Then are dried 
“ up the greateft rivers. A fourth fun fucceeds, and 
two being now conftantly above the horizon, even 
“ the feven great lakes difappear. A fifth fun arifes, 
“ and dries up the fea. A fixth fun rends afunder this 
“ and the other 1,010,000 earths, while from the rents 
“ are emitted fmoke and flame. Finally, after a very 
“ long interval, a feventh fun appears, by which" 
“ Mienmo, and all the inhabitants of the Nat, are 
“ confumed: and as in a lamp, when the wick and oil 
“ are exhaufted, the flame goes out; fo when every 
‘‘ thing in this and the other 1,010,000 worlds is con- 
“ fumed, the fire of its own accord will die away. 
“ From the laft great rain, to the final extinftion of 
“ the fire, is one AJfenchickat” 

“ XXXVII. Such is the manner in which the 
world is deftroyed by fire. When the dettruftion is 

R 2 produced 
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“ produced by water, or wind, the circumftances are 
“ very fimilar. For when water is to deftroy a world, 
at firft there fall very gentle fhowers, which by degrees' 


“ increaling, at length become 




“ fo prodigious, that each 




“ drop is looojuzana inmag- 




“ nitude. By fuch rain the 




_ • 

“ abodes of men, and Nat, 




Ibnie of the Zian, and all the 




“ other million and ten thou- 

# 




“ fand worlds, are entirely dif- 




“ folved. When a world isde- 




“ ftroyed by wind, the Nat 




“ having finifiied his warn- 




“ ings, a fine rain falls. But 




“ it is the laft rain during that 




“ world. After 100,000 years 




“ the wind begins to blow. 




“ and gradually increafes. At 


0 

• 

f ? 

• 

“ firft it only raifes fand, and 

— 

• 


“ fmall ftones; butat length it 


* 


“ whirls about immenfe rocks, 


• 

ST 

n» 5 

D- 

“ and the fummits of moun- 



* • 

‘‘ tains. Then lhaking the 




“ whole earth, it dillipatesthis 




“ and the others, with all the 




“ habitations of the Nat, Rtt- 



k 

“ pa, and Amp a, and fcatters 




** them through the immenfe 




“ extent of the flties. 
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“ The adjoining plan ftiews 


Oik. 

• 


“ the order in which theBwr- 





“ mas fuppofe the fucceilive t 


worlds to be dehroyed by i 
lire, water, and wind. '< 

“ Fkom this plan it will appear, that out of fixty- 
four times, the world is liftv-lix times deftroyed by 

“ fire, 
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“ fire, feven times by water, and once only by wind; 
“ and that in the fame order as in the plan. The 
perpendicular lines reprefent the times of deftruc- 
tion, and the horizontal ones the proportionate 
height to which each deftruftion reaches. Thus 
* when fire is the agent it reaches to the height No. i. 
“ and the five inferiorZtaw are deftroyed. After a fe- 
ries of fixty-four deftruftions of the world, the laft 
“ of which happens by wind, the firft of the next fe- 
“ ries is occafioned by fire, and the fame order is re- 
** peated. The world which immediately preceded 
“ this, was deftroyed by fire, which reached to the 
“ height marked No. 4.” 

“ XXXVIII. The conceptions of the rela- 

** tive to the reproduflion of a world now come to be 
“ explained. As we have fecn, they allege, three 
“ caufes of deftruftion, fire, rain, and wind; but,ac- 
cording to them, the only caufe of reproduflion is 
“ rain. One AJfenchiekat after the dcftru6lion of a 
“ world rain begins to fall like muftard feed, and in- 
“ creafes by degrees till each drop becomes 1000 
“ juzana in fize. This rain fills all the fpace, which 
“ had been formerly occupied by the deftroyed habi- 
“ tations, and even a greater: for by the wind it is 
“ gradually infpifl'ated to the precife bulk of the for- 
mer worlds. The rains, thus infpilfated by the 
wind, form on their furface a cruft, out of which 
“ arife, firft, the habitations of the Zian, and then 
“ Mienmo, with all the abodes of the A^a( who dwell 
near that mountain. The rain continuing to be in- 
fpifl'ated, forms our earth, with the mountain Zet- 
“ chiavala^ and finally all the other 1,010,000; and 
“ all thefe are exaflly in the fame difpofition, order, 
“ fituation, and form, which they had in their former 
“ exiftence. Thefe changes, both in the deftruftion 
“ and reproduftion of worlds, take place, not by the 
influence of any creative power, but arc occafioned 
by the power Damata^ which is heft tranflated by 

our word fate,” 

R3 
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“XXXIX. It farther remains to be’explained, 

“ how the inhabitants of a new world are produced. 

“ The Burmas conceive, that on jhe furface of the - 
“ newly-regenerated world a cruft arifes, having the 
“ tafte and fmell of butter. This fmell reaching the 
“ noftrils of the Rupa.and Zian^ excites in thefe beings 
“ a defire to eat the cruft. The end of their lives as 
“ fuperior beings having now arrived, they aflume 
“ human bodies, but fuch as are ftiining and agile, 

“ and defeend to occupy our earth, and the other 
“ 1,010,000, which are adjacent*. Thefe human 
“ beings for fome time live on this preternatural food 
“ in tranquillity and happinefs. But being afterwards 
“ feized with a defire and love for property, the nec- 
“ tarious cruft difappears as a piiniftiment for their 
“ crhnc; and their bodies being deprived of tranf- 
“ parency and fplendour, become dark and opaque. 

“ From this lofs of light, dark night commences, and 
“ mankind are in the utmoft perturbation : for as yet 
“ there is neither fun nor moon. Immediately how- 
“ ever the fun begins to appear in the eaft, dilTipatcs 
“ the fears of man, and fills him with delight. Hence 
“ is the fun called Suria. But this joy is foon fol- 
“ lowed by new diftrefs: for the fun performing round 
“ Miennio his daily revolution, is foon hid by that 
“ mountain, and daiknefs again commences. Men arc 
“ again allliCted by this new deprivation of light, and 
“ in perturbation exclaim, ‘ O that light, which came 
“ to illuminate the world, how quickly hath it vanijfh- 
“ ed!' While they are with ardent vows defiring 
“ another light, behold in the fame eaftern region, and 
“ in the beginning of night, the moon appears accom- 
“ panied by all the ftars, and all mankind are wonder- 
“ fully delighted. Now they fay to one another, 
“ ‘ How timely is this appearance! This luminary 
“ has appeared as if it had known our neceftity; let 

“ us 

* The fouls dcOined to animate human bodies are by the Brahmens 
railed Brama, which is evidently the fame word with the Biamma, or firfl; 
inhabitants of the earth, according to the Ralians ; for the Burma pro- 
wonciation makes no dilfereuce between R and i. 
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** US therefore call it Zanta*.' This appearance of 
the fun, moon, and ftars, happened on a Sunday, 
“ kt the full moon of the month Taboun, which corre- 
' fponds partly ^ith our Marcki : and at this very 

• infiant of the fun’s appearance, every thing on the 

• earth became fuch as it has ever fmce continued to 
“ be. As when rice is boiled, fome of its particles 
“ will remain crude and undrelfed, while the remainder 
“ is fufficiently boiled; fo likewife, fay the Burmm 

doflors, by the power of Damata, or fate, part of 
“ the earth remains plain, part rifes into mountains, 
“ and part finks into vallies.” 

“ XL. In the foregoing paragraph it has been 
mentioned, that on the furface of the earth there 
had been generated a certain cruft like butter, which 
had difappeasred, as foon as avarice, and the defire 
“ of property, began among men. This cruft pene* 
“ trating the interior parts of the earth, and reaching 
“ the great rock Sila-pathavy, converted its upper 
‘‘ parts into mud, earth, and duft. When the buty- 
raceous cruft defeended into the earth, in its ftead 
fprung forth a certain climbing plant, which alfo 
“ had the tafte of butter. This plant continued to be 
“ the common food of men till avarice again pre- 
‘‘ vailed; then it difappeared. In its place, from the 
“ merit of certain good men, there came out of the 
‘‘ earth’s bowels a kind of excellent rice already 
‘‘ cleared of its hufk. Pots alfo filled with this rice 
‘‘ grew of their own accord; and men had only to 
“ place them on a ftone then common, which fpon- 
“ taneoufly emitted fire fufficient to boil the rice. 
“ Every where alfo were to be found meats various 
according to each perfon’s defire. 

“In the beginning, when men fed on the cruft, and 
“ on the climbing plant, the whole of this food was 
“ changed into flefli and blood: but when they began 
“ to eat rice, the grofler parts of that diet required 

R 4 “ after 

* The Pali word for ncceflity, t Sec page 170 of this Volume. 
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after digeftion to be evacuated. In confequence,’ 
“ the different canals, and organs, neceffary in the 
“ human body for evacuation, were of their own ac- 
“ cord generated. After having eaten rice, men began 
“ to have luxurious defires, and the different organs 
“ of fex appeared; for before that time mankind were 
“ neither male nor female. Thofe who in a former 
life had been males, now obtained the male organs 
“ of fex ; and thofe who had been women, obtained 
“ female organs. When the difference of fex firft 
“ appeared, men contented themfelves with mutual 
“ lafeivious glances: but afterwards they married. 
“ Neverthelefs there remained many virgins of great 
“ virtue, and many holy men, who were called 
“ ManuJJa Biamma. Thefe neither praBifed agricul- 
“ ture, nor any mechanical art; but only underwent 
“ the great labour of making offerings and beftowing 
alms. Thefe men long obferved inviolate chaftity: 
“ but when in the progrefs of time they perceived 
** their numbers daily leffening, many of them, in 
“ order to raife up an offspring, contraBed marriages; 
“ and thofe who arc now called Brahmens, are de- 
“ feended from thefe laft alliances. The Manujfa 
“ Biamma, who had retained their chaftity, were very 
“ indignant on hearing of this conduB in their com- 
“ panions; and loathing much their depravity, ever 
“ after held them in the utmoft contempt, fpit in their 
“ faces, and abhorred to have any community with 
“ them in eating, cloathing, or dwelling. From this, 
“ fay the Burma doBors, has arifen among the Brah^- 
“ mens the cuftom of not eating or walhing with the 
“ reft of mankind. But although the law of Godama 
“ permits marriages; yet as, without the ftriB obfer- 
“ vance of celibacy, no perfon can arrive at Niehan, 
“ fo therefore all wife men have confidercd marriage 
“ as a deed not of a perfeB nature.” 

“ XLI. The Biamma, who had married, by de- 
“ grees built houfes, villages, and towns: but when 
“ they,began to multiply, there arofe among them 

“ contentions 
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“ contentions and quarrels; for avarice prevailing^ 
“ every one confulted his own immediate intereft, 
"jwithout attending, to the injury he might do to his 
ineighbour. At length thefe difputes came to be 

.'determined by ftrengthj and to put a flop to this 
“ violence, it was determined- in common council to 
“ ele6l a prince, who fhouldbe able to reward accord- 
“ ing to merit, and to punifh according to the atrocity 
“ of crimes. And a certain man being found amongft 
“ them, who excelled the reft in ftature and beauty, 
and who had always been more obfervant of the 
“ laws than the others, this perfon was created king 
and lord of the earth : becaufe he had been chofen 
“ by common confent, he was called Mahasamata; 
“ becaufe he Avas made lord of the earth, he was called 
“ KATTiAj and becaufe he punillied according to the 
laws, he w’as named Raza. From this Maiia- 
“ samata defeended a feries of forty-four kings, of 
“ whom, according to the moft learned of the Burmas^ 
“ the tenth was G on am a*.” 

The account of the miffionary here is not very 
clear. It is not evident, whether God am a, as de¬ 
feended from Mahasamata, was a Brahmen ; or 
whether both princes are conftdered to be defeended 
from the Biamma^ who married before the Brahmens. 
If the former be the cafe, the Rahans make their god 
to be an apoftate Brahmen : if the latter be their 
meaning, they fuppofe the Brahmens to be a feft of 
diffenters from their religion. I imagine, that little 
credit can be given to either opinion. The Rahans 
are evidently miftaken in tlieir account of the origin 
of the Brahmens ; for the averfion to eating in common 
Avith others does not originate with mankind, but with 
the Brahmens. I think it indeed probable, that this 
account has been lately framed by the Rahans.^ Avith a 
view of rendering odious to their followers a race of 

priefts, 

* Compare this account with the Hiftory of Cajlmsre, p. 163 of diis 

Volume. 
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pricfls, fo formidable among ignorant people from 
their hypocrify, mortifications, and impudent prc- 
tenfions to fupernatural powers. 

I THINK that Sir W. Jones and pAULiNushave 
fucceeded in proving, that the religion of tht Brahmens 
is elfenlially the fame with that of the Egyptians ; and 
therefore I muft think it probable, that the two reli¬ 
gions had a common origin : but notwithftanding the 
etymological labours of the latter author, 1 muft agree 
with the former, and with M. Anquetil du Perron, 
in thinking, that Egypt is the fource from whence 
this worfhip has been fpread over a great proportion 
of the world. In fa 61 , during the moft remote periods, 
to which hiftory reaches, we find this religion univer • 
fally eftablilhed in Egypt. Later, but as foon as our 
knowledge extended to India^ we find there eftabliflted 
two fe8.s ; the Magi, and the Samaniajis, or priefts of 
Godama. We afterwards learn, that the Brahmens 
were a fet of priefts in India following nearly the fame 
worlhip with thofe of Egypt. We find them about 
the time of Christ gaining a fuperioriiy over the 
worlhippers of BounniiAi and about nine hundred 
years afterwards, we find them totally overthrowing 
his doctrine in its native country*. 'I’hat the Vedas, 
which arc commonly fuppofed to be the oldeft books 
of the Brahmens, are inferior in antiquity to the time 

of Bouddha, is evident from the mention which they 

___ # 

make of that perfonage. The flrongeft objefclion 
agaiuft this opinion of the Egyptian origin of the 
Brahmenical worfhip, appears to me to be the cofmo- 
graphy of the Brahmens, the fame nearly with that 
of the Rdhdns, and in my opinion evidently 
framed in the north of HinduJtan. A folution of 
this difficulty may however be given. We may 
readily fuppofe the Brahmens to have been a colony 
of Egyptians, who formed their firft eftablifhraents in 

the 


* Page 165 of this Volume, 
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the vicinity of Bombay* ; and by degrees engrafted 
their fuperftition on the ignorance of the Hindis^ 
adapting the African deities and miliical philofophy 
to the Afiatick fables and heroes, and carefully intro¬ 
ducing the Egyptian call and ceremonies with all 
their dreadful confequences. 

“The Burma doftors,” continues the miffionary, 
admit of fourclaffes of men; the firft, defeendedfrom 
“ Mahasamata, are princes; the fecond, defeended • 
“ from the Manujfa Biamma, who married, are the 
Brahmens ; the third, defeended from fuch men as 
“ married before the Manujfa Biamma, are the Sathe 
“orrich: in the fourth clafs, called Suchive, arein- 
eluded all other men, merchants, artificers, labour- 
ers, and the like.’* 

This opinion might be fuppofed to imply, that the 
fe£l of Bouddha admitted of call, in a fimilar man¬ 
ner with that of the Brahmens i but as far as relates 
to its followers in the Burma empire, and in S/am, I 
can alTurc the reader, that fo cruel and fo abominable 
a dillinflion is utterly unknown, except by report, 
and from the example of the Hindus fettled in thofe 
countries. At what time then was the doftrine of call 
e^ahWflted m Hindujlan ? Pliny is the only antient 
author to whom on this fubjctl I can at prelent refer. 
He mentions a divifion of ranks among various Indian 
nations, which he callsazVa multipartita', but from what 
he fays, it would not appear to have been univerfal 
at the time he received his intelligence : neither is it 
by any means clear, that his vitamultipartitaxoeamcafL. 
It is to bcobferved, that all Roman citizens followed 
nearly the fame manner of life: they were foldicrs 
and flatcfmen; and when not employed in cither of 

thefe 

• The images in the cave at Ekphanta appear to me, now that I am. 
acqu^nted with the fvibjefct, evidently to be thofe of the gods of tlie Brah^ 
wwwj* I well remember, when 1 viewed them, (although then quite un- 
arquainted with the controverlics concerning their origin), that I was 
flruck with the African appearance of their hair and features; and con¬ 
ceived them to have been the work of Sesostris, xs I had imbibed the 
vulgar idea, that iliey were not the idols of the Brahnuns^ 
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thefe capacities, they were all cultivators of the land." 
To them therefore a diftinftion of profelfions in the 
citizens of a ftate would appear ftrange: and I am apt 
to think, that the vita multipartita of Pliny more re- 
fembles the divifion of ranks and profeffions among 
the Burmas, or in modern Europe, than it does the 
caft of the Brahmens. The pafl'age 1 allude to is, 
‘‘ Namque vita mitioribus populis Indorum multipartita 
• degitur. Alii tellurem exercent, militiam alii ca- 

peffiint, merees alii fuas evehunt, refpublicas optimi. 
“ ditijfimi temperant, judicia reddunt, regibus ajjident. 
“ Quintim genus celebratce illic, et prope in religionevi, 
“ verfos fapienlioe deditum, voluntaria femper morte vi- 
“ lam, accenjo prius rogo, finit*. Unum fuper hoec ejt 

femiferum, ac plenum laboris iminenf,, et quo fupra 
“ diUa continentur, venandi elephantes domanaique, 
“ lis arant, Us invehuntur, hoec maxime novere pecu- 
“ aria : Us militant dimicantque pro finibus.\" It is 
to be obferved, that this defeription neither agrees 
well with the prefent divifions of the different cafts, 
nor does it call the XedLXXxcii Brahmens ; on the contra¬ 
ry, Pliny fpeaks of the Brachmanae not as a clafs 
or order in fociety, but as a nation, or as a name 
common to many nations. He mentions, that Sene¬ 
ca had attempted to procure the names of all the peo¬ 
ple inhabiting India, and had aftiially heard of one 
hundred and eighteen nations. The moft confidera- 
ble of thefe he afterwards enumerates: “ Gentes, quas 
“ memorare non pigeat, Ifmari, Cofyri, Izgi, et per 

jug a Chijiotofagi, mullarumque gentium cognomen 
“ Brachmance quorum Maccocalingce, flumina Pumas et 
“ Cainas (quod in Gangem influit) ambo navigabilia.^^ 

This 

* It is to be obferved, that this manner of ending life, attributed to the 
learned of antient India, more refcmbics that in iife among the priefls of 
Prjit (Loubere's Relation dtiitiam) than it does that recommended 
by the Brahmens, who according to Abul Fazii, [Ayeen Akbery) 
think it meritorious to terminate life by cutting the throat at the confluence 
of the Ganges and Jumna, or by expoling thcmfelves to the alligators 
^t the mouth of the holy river. 

+ Nat. ilifl, L. 6, c. 19. J Nat. Hid. L. 6, c. 17. 
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This circumftance furprizes me, as the general recol¬ 
lection ol my reading induces me to believe, that the 
Bralmens^ as a religious feCt, had been cllablifhed in 
I)idia before the time of Alexander, from whofe 
expedition Pliny’s knowledge of the northern parts 
oi Hindujlan is chiefly derived. To thofe who have 
an opportunity, I leave it to determine the time when 
Brahmen came to be the name applied to the religious 
of India. With Pliny it feems to be analogous to the 
Brahmens of Ki^/hup*, or perhaps the Biamna of the 
Ruhdns^:. Mr. H.\hington has fiiggcftcd to me, fince 
I wrote the above paffage, that all the countries in 
which Brahma was worfliipped might be called Brah- 
menical, an opinion which I think not improbable. 
If it be juft, it will fiiow the progrefs made by the 
Brahmens in India in the fourth century before the 
birth of Christ. 

“ XLII. It being admitted, that all mankind are 
“ the offspring of the fame flock, namely of the Bt- 
“ amma, who defeended from the abodes of the Rupa ; 
“ a certain Burma doftor alks, why there is not the 
“ fame language among all nations; and whence ari- 
“ fes that variety of manners, religions, complexions, 
“ and features, fo obfervable among the inhabitants 
“ of this earth? This fame dofctor thinks he anfwers 
“ this queftion, by faying that the firft inhabitants of 
“ the world, after having greatly multiplied by mar- 
“ riage, were forced to emigrate into various parts of 
“ the earth; and as in thefe the climate, air, water, 
“ natural productions, and temperature, are extremely 
“ different, fuch circumftances could not have failed 
“ to produce an cff'eQ; on the manners, religipn, and 
“ appearance, of thofe who were under their inflti- 
ence. For if in one kingdom the inhabitants vary 
“in ftaturc and colour, how much more evident mult 
this difference be amongft the inhabitants of remote 
“ countries ? And as children defeended from the 
.“fame parents are called by different names; fo of 

the 

, f Page 164 of this Volume. + Pages 245 & 248 of this V'.'l ime. 
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the defcendants of the Biamma, fome are called 
“ Burmas, fome, Ci^ays, fome Peguefe^ and fpme 
Siamineje, He alfo alleges, that, according to a 
“ perfon’s lot of good or evil deeds, he is born either 
“ a Burma., or a Siammefe, or a European. It fome- 
“ times alfo happens, that he who was at firft born 
“ of an ignoble family, fliall afterwards be born of an 
“ ilhiftrious race: but this not from his original lot 
“ of nativity, but from fome accidental good works. 
“ For diverfity of names the fame author thus ac- 
“ counts. It may fo happen, fays he. that the fame 
perfon, according to the dilferent afctions he may 
“ have performed, may be confidcred in different 
“ points of view, and thus obtain dilferent appclla- 
‘‘ tions; and this he confirms by the example of Go- 
DAMA, who, according to his various attributes and 
“ excellencies, is called by various names. 

“ The fame author inquires, by what power and 
“ caufe the various kinds of t,rces and herbs have 
** appeared in the world ? He fiippofcs tlicm to have 
“ arifen from the feeds of ihe antecedent world con- 
“ tained in that rain by which the new earth was 
“ reproduced. The fame however he docs not ven- 
“ ture to affirm of the mines of gold, hlver, and 
“ precious Hones, which he alleges have not from 
the beginning exifted in the world, but have origi- 
“ natsd from the virtues of good men. Thus when 
“ juH and upright princes reign on earth, and when 
*• many men are celebrated for fandity and virtue, 
“ then the tree Padeza appears; from the heavens 
“ fhowers of gold and precious Hones defeend j in 
“ the bowels of the earth many mines of gold and 
“ filver are difeovered ; the fca alfo throws up on its 
Ihores various kinds of riches, and whatever is 
“ {‘own comes to perfeftion. On the contrary, when 
“ unjuH kings have reigned, or when men have neg- 
“ le6ted the laws, not only have new riches remained 
“ undifeovered, but all the old wealth has difappeared; 
the mines of gold and filver have been exhauHed; 
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** and the fruits of. the earth have become of fuch 
“ a noxious quality, as to induce upon mankind 
“ misfortune, difeafe, and peftilence.” 

Such are the general doftrines of the fe6l of Boun- 
DHA, as extracted from the writings of the Rahans 
by Sangermano; doClrines which,although intended 
to lead mankind to the performance of good works, 
are involved in the moll puerile and abfurd fables. 

The religion of the Burmas is fingular, as exhi¬ 
biting a nation conhderably advanced from the rude- 
nefs of favage nature, and in all the aClions of life' 
much under the influence of religious opinions, and 
yet ignorant of a Supreme Being, the creator and pre- 
ferver of the univerfe. The fyltem of morals how¬ 
ever recommended by thefe fables, is perhaps as good 
as that held forth by any of the religious doClrines 
prevailing among mankind. The motives alfo by 
which thefe fables Excite to good works, unite the 
temporal nature of the JewiJh law to the future 
expeClations of the Chrijiiaii difpenfation: while hav¬ 
ing adapted the nature of the rewards and punifhments 
to the conception of our prefent faculties, they have 
all the power of the Mohamedan paradife ; and having 
proportioned thefe punifhments and rewards to the 
extent of virtue or vice, they poflefs the juftice of 
the Roman purgatory, but without giving to priells 
the dangerous power of curtailing its duration. 
Bouddiia has no doubt given to the bellowing alms 
on the clergy a conlpicuous place among the virtues: 
but his clergy for fupport are entirely dependant on 
thefe alms; as they have not ventured to propofe any 
Hated, lalling, or accumulating property, being an¬ 
nexed to their order; nor have they alfumed to them- 
felves any rank or power in the management of fecu- 
lar affairs. Except this elevation of an inferiour 
virtue to the rank of an important duty, and the 
merit which we lliall find given to the ceremony 
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of pouring forth water on certain occafions, there is 
perhaps no confiderable objefcfion to any of tlic 
morality recommended by Godama, unlefs it be hh 
conlidering it criminal to put any animal to death for 
the ufe of man*; and his reprefenting celibacy as a 
kind of virtue, or at Icaft as a more perfect flatc than 
marriage : an idea, though common to fome of the 
authors of prevailing religions, yet certainly produc¬ 
tive of much mifery, and of the worft confcquenccs. 
It mull however be confeffed, that the pratUce of 
morality among the Burmas is by no means fo corrett, 
as might be perhaps expctlcd among a people whofe 
religious opinions have fuch an apparent tendency to 
virtue. In particular, an almoft total want of veracity, 
and a molt infatiable cruelty in their wars and punilh- 
ments, are obfcrvable among them on the llighiclt 
acquaintance. 

Having now confidcred in a general manner the 
religion and fciencc of the Buniias, I nuiH. ddeend 
foinewhat more to particulars: and in giving an ac¬ 
count of their faith, I cannot follow a better guide 
than the treatife of the Zarado. It will give the 
reader not only a faithful abridgment of the religious 
doflrine of the Rahdns, but will alfo fliow him the 
progrefs made by the bell informed priells of the 
country in the art of compofition and inltruCtion. 

But as a preface to this treatife, 1 mull here infert 
fome obfervations on the hillory and name of the 
god. 

The author of the AlphaleJum Tihdanvm fuppofod 
Bo uDOHA to have been the fame with the Jesus of 

Manichceans; and father Paulinus, in his triumph 
over this abfurdity, denies that any fuch perfon ever 
e.xilted. Entirely neglecting the authority of the 

nvjmcrous 


• The worOiIpperi of Godama do not look on any animal food as 
unclean : it is only the depriving it of life which they regard as criminal. 
Accordingly they eat all manner of carrion, and many dilgufting reptiles 
are their favourite food. 
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numerous fe€l of BuunDHA* who all fuppofc him to 
have really Ijved, and to have been an Indian prince, 
»he learned Carmefik from feme coincident attiibutes 
believes BounoHAand Hermes to have been the fame. 
He fuppofes them, as well as all the other gods pf the 
* Greeks and Brahmens, not to have been real beings, 
but perfonifications of the elements and heavenly 
bodies. In applying this fuppofition to Bouodha, 
as worfliipped by the Rakdns, he quite overlooks the 
effential difference of their making Godama an only 
God, and that the doctrine of perfonification necefla- 
rily implies poly theifm, a fyftem of belief held in ab¬ 
horrence by thefe priclts.. I think it a more probable 
opinion, when the Brahmens introduced their do6lrine 
into Hindujlan, that they could not venture to deny 
the divinity of the god of the country; baton com-’ 
paring his attributes with thofe of their different gods, 
that they alleged him to be the fame with their Toth ; 
and by adopting him and his titles into the lift of their 
deities, and many of the prejudices of bis follower^ 
into their capacious fyftem, they greatly facilitated 
the progrefs of their doftrine. It is true, that the 
various accounts of Godama, faidlo he given in the 
legends of the different nations following his religion, 
agree fo little together, that they can hardly be made 
matter of hiftbrical evidence. But many of thefe dif¬ 
ferences may have arifen from the miflakcs of travel¬ 
lers ; and it is only by procuring faithful tranflations of 
the different legends, that we can be enabled to deter¬ 
mine what credit is due to their contents. In the mean 
time I muft fay, that I know of no plaufible rcafon 
for believing that Godama did not exift, and was not 
an Indian prince, as his followers univerfally allege. 
The father, although a catholick, feems to found his 
objeflion on the fuppofition, that mankind could ne¬ 
ver be fo abfurd as for any length of time to worfhip 
a man.* But the whole difficulty of J^aulinus is 
VOL. VI. $ removed 


• Mus, Borg, page 37. 
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wstEioyed by tbe doQirine of Gqdama. IJis foUowefs 
are, ftriftly fpeaking, atheifts, as they - fuppOfe. every 
thing to arife from fate; and.-their gods are .mwely. 
jnen, who by their virtue, ae^uire fupreme happinefs, 
and by their wifdom become entitled to impofe .a law 
on all living beings; . If the Boukdha of the Rahans ' 
Were merely the. genius of the ;planet Mercury, as 
Paumnus fo violently urges,* why do, his followers 
place his abode'or palace, in the loweli habitation of 
Nat, among beings equally Ueble with mankind to 
old age, mifery, change, and. gravity ?V, That the -Egyp- 
religion Was allegorical,' l,Jthmk, the learned fa¬ 
ther, with many other writers, have, rendered extemely 
probable j and confequently I think that the doEkrine 
of the Rrahinens has in a conlidcrable meafure the 
fame fource: but I fee no reafon from thence . to fup- 
pofe, that Bouddba, Rama, Kashkn,. and other gods 
Gi'India, may not have exifted as men: foir I have al¬ 
ready Hated it as probable, when the Brahmens arrived 
in India, that they adapted their own religious doc¬ 
trine to the heroes and fabulous hiftory of the coun¬ 
try. Neither do I think it altogether impoffible, that 
even in Egypt, the priefts, who at firft introduced the 
worfhip of the elements and heavenly bodies, after¬ 
wards applied to thefe deities the names of fuch per- 
fons as were moft Celebrated among their country¬ 
men, and intermingling the legendary tales concerning 
thefe perfonages with their own myllical philofophy, 
produced that abfurd mafs of theology, by which a 
great part of mankind have been fo long fiibjugated. 

Different learned men have fuppofed Bouddha 
to have been the fame with Noah, Moses, or Si- 
jfiioAs, thirty-fifth king of Egypt: hut as I have not at 
prefent accefs to the works of .Huet, Vossius, or 
Tourmont, I do not knovr on what reafons fuch 
fuppofitions have been fopned.. Sir W. Jones fop- 
pof$d Boui^^dha to have been the fame with Sesac or 

Sesost^is, 


•• 69, 
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SrsosTRis# king of Egypf^ ” Who by conqueft fpread 
“ a new fyftcm of religion and pKilofophy, from the 
Nite to the Gangti^ abdlit t>000 years before 
“ CuRjsT*.” The affinity of the religioh of Egypt 
with the prefent fuperflition of Hmdujiani and the 
fatal refeinblance of the words SesaO and Sakya, one 
of the names of G on am a, feem to have given rife to 
this fuppofition. In irty opinion, however, no two 
religions can be well more different, than that of the 
Egyptian polytheift, and that of the Burma Unitarian. 
Sjlsac or ■^EsosTRis is indeed placed by antiquarians 
at the time to v^hich the learned judge alludes ; buf 
I fliall hereafter have occafion'to mow, that, according 
to the moft probable accounts, the origin of the reli¬ 
gion of G oh am a ought to be referred to a much later 
periodt. That the religion of the Brahmens was 
introduced from Egypt^ I have already mentioned as 
an opinion highly probable but I fufpeft that this 
happened by no means fo early as the time of Sesos- 
THIS, whofe objefcl in his military expeditions appears 
rather to have been plunder, and the capture of flaves, 
than the propagation of religiojd or philofophy. The 
perfecution of the Egyptian priefts by CAMBYsts is a 
more likely period for any very extenfive emigration 
into India ; at the fame time jt is not improbable, that 
the Egyptians, who before this traded to India, had 
prcvioufly communicated fome knowledge of their 
fcience to the Hindus. 

Iy muft be obferved that the god, of whofe do£trine 
we are now going to give an explanation, has a great 
variety of names, wliich are apt to produce much 
confulion. God am a or Kodama is the moft common 
appellation among his worlhippers in India beyond 
the Ganges. It feems alfo to be common among the 
Hindus, and by Sir WixtiAM Jones copying 1 fup- 
pofe from the San/cfit, is written GoxAMAS.jj This 

S 2 name 

♦ AJialick Refearclies, II, 380- 

+ See note + in page 365 of this volume* 

See page 148 of this volume. 

I| Afiaiitk Rclearches, IV, 170. 
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nanie Pauukus jnforttis us may be written Godama 
or Gaudama? and literally fignifieii cow-herd, but 
metaphorically king*. It has ho^^ever been mentioned 
to me, on the authority olf a pundit belonging to our 
fupreme native couit ip Bengal^ that the meaning of 
Godama is eminently wife, a fage. Somona, the name 
prefixed to this appellation by M. De la Louberc, 
fignifies that be had adopted the drefs of a Rahan^ as 
1 was informed by Mue-dauno StitAOio, an in¬ 
telligent Siammfe painter at Amardpura. , The fame 
circumftance is implied by Bura-zayndu, one of the 
moft common titles beftowed on him' in the Burma 
empire s for his images are almoft always in the drefs 
of a RShaii, Many other appellations are given to 
Godama from the poftures in which he is reprefented 
in^his various images. Thus a famous image at Povgan 
is named An an da, which fignifies plenty, from its 
fuppofed efficacy in producing that bleffing. 

In the Pah language, and among the Cingalefe^ a 
common name for this divinity is Bouddha. This 
Mr. Chambers writes BuDDOut, Paulinus BudhaJ, 
and from thefe two authors I have colle£led the fol¬ 
lowing cormptions of that name. Budda, or Butta, 
of Beausobre and Bochart, Bod of the Arabiansj 
Bodda of Edrisi, BotfTTflt of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and B.\outh of M. Gentil. This name is faid to 
bean appellation expreflive of wifdom|[. I can readily 
agree with thefe two learned men, that the Pout of 
the Siammefe, Pout, Pott, Poii, Por of the natives 
of Thibef^'And the Bvt the Cochinchineff^ may alfo 
be corruptions of Bouddha. The Siammefe painter 
told me, that the moft common name for Godama 
among his countrymen is Pouttee Sat, which he 
interpreted into Bukaloun, a common appellation 
among the Burmus. Among thefe indeed I very rarely 
heard Bouddha ufed, probably becaufe Buraloun has 

the 

* Mus. Borg, page 8. + Afiattrk Rcfcarche?, I, 142. 

J: Pauiisus Mns. Bujg, page 71. 

J SiEPiJCNs’s trandation of Faria 1 Souza, II, pige 4, 

chap, iQ, par. £.6. 
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tKe fame meaning. Mr. Chambers, following M/ 
Gentil, and followed by pAi^EifJUs, 9onrdlves the 
Fo or Fohi of the Chiiufe to be a|fo a corruption of 
Bouddha. The etymology is here fo forced, that 
I do not think it merits great attention: yet I allow it 
* to be a probable opiuion, although not completely 
eltablifiiM, that Fo andBounnkA are the fame god*. 
The derivation of Taautos, Toth, or Tooth, the 
Egyptian name for Hermes, from the fame word 
Bouduha, t feems tome perfcftly fanciful; andlmuft 
entirely dilfent even from the rational Mr. Chambers, 
when he fuppofes BoUddha to be the fame with the 
WoDE« of the Scandinavians. No two religions furely 
can be more totally different; nor can I conceive ft 
to be a fuljicicnt proof of a common origin, that the 
fame day of the week is called after the two gods. No 
cifcumftancc indeed feems to have occafioned more 
miftakes among the antiquarians, than from one or 
two coincident attributes to fuppofc two divinities of 
dilFerent nations to be the fame: an error adopted by 
all the Greeks and Romans, whether from refpefi: to 
their gods, or from national vanity. 

Aconsidi rahle degree of confufionis to be found 
in the vanous accounts of the religion of the Chintfe. 
Grosier, the lateft author on the fubjcfl, with whom 
I have met, Icems by no means to have had good in¬ 
formation. I know well thatfome of the Rrahmemcal 
gods are worlhipped in China, having fecn their images 
in that great temple oppofite to Canton, which was the 
palace of the laft native princes of the Chinefe empire. 

1 have lately feen fome elegant drawings of the Chinefe 
gods, belonging to the Reverend Mr. Brown, of 
Calcutta : and as far as I can trull to my memory, they 
appear to be very exafl reprefentations. Although 
the Chinefe have given to thefe idols their own fea¬ 
tures, and drefs, with new names, yet there can be no 
doubt of their being the fame with the gods of the 
Brahmens. Among them YoU-loe-fat, the god of 

S 3 vilUom, 

* See note + In page 268 of this volume, 

+ PauLINUS Mus» 73 - 
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nvifdoili) ha? a very ftrong refemblance to the images 
of Goo AM A j and perhaps the arobaiTcIor?, and 

their fuitc, whom I faw at Arndfapura ^orfliipping the 
images,of Booddha, cpnccivcd the two deities to be 
the fame. When in the firft century of the Chrijian 
jera the fupcrftition of a Qhinefi monarch had intro¬ 
duced into hi-) dominions the religion of the flrahmens, 
his fucccirois w’cre too juft to hinder their fubjebts 
from worftiipping what gods they thought proper; but 
they were too wife to admit the Srahmem as priefts, 
or to tolerate their intriguing fpirit, or their deteftable 
fyftem of government: a conduct entirely ftmikr to 
that wifely adopted towards the JefuiU by the late 
emperor YoNo-rcHitiG. On the whole I am inclined 
to believe, that the religion moft rommonly profefltd 
by the vulgar Chinefe, has nearly the fame aibyity to 
that of the Br^hmens^ which the feft of quakers has 
to our eftablilhed church. It is true, that they bd\e 
Bonzes^ or regular priefts: but theleare neither 

nor are they acknowledged by the Behans to 
be legitimate priefts' of Bouddha. But the wor- 
ihip of thefe Brahunical gods, as communicated to 
the Chintfe, is quite diftinbt from that of Godama. 
Whether the god Fo be one of thefe gods of the 
BrahmenSi or whether he be Shaka, or whether all 
the three be diftin&, I will not prefurae, for want of 
fuHicient information, to affert: but there is a great 
probability, that a very confiderable fed among the 
Chimfe worftiip Godama under the name of Suaka, 
or, as the Porlvgufje write it, Xaca. 

Tiif, fed of Bouddha is faid by forae to have been 
introduced into China in the )ear of our a;id 63^. 
Others allege, that this event did not happen till the 
yC4r5i^: and that the apoftlc was a certain Darma, 
third Ion of an Indian king, the twenty-eighth 
m defccqt from Shaka, or as, the Butch write, 

SjAKA. 



* Faria y Sow^a tranflatcdhySiFPnrN'i, II. p. 4, C. XVLpar 
0 R o s IE R's general dePeription of China, II, 215. 
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Si AKA.* The name -Suaka Sir Wit ham JoNr$ 
wrote Sakya, and Pauhnus Shakya. It Hgnifiea, 
according to that leanied etymologift, the cunning, 
the god of good and bad fortune+. From China the 
religion of Shaka feems to have fpread to Japanf 
Tonquin, Cochmchina, and the tnoft remote parts of 
Tartary. 

It muft however be obferved, that the religion of 
Cothinchina, deferibed by Boiret J as that of But, 

ThaT-DALJJA, NhiN-NHUC Of ThiCA MaUKI'EHUT, 

and alleged to have been introduced from Ctylon in the 
reign of the Chine ft MinK-de, feeras to differ 

in many elfential circumftances from the doftrine of 
the Burma R&hans. The Cochinchinefe arc alleged to 
fuppofe, that But created the heavens, the earth, and 
indeed the whole univerfe: and from Boiret’s men* 
tioning that they adore But as the principal deity, We 
may infer, that they allow of other gods. The priefts 
of the Cochinchinefe are alleged to be pretenders to the 
arts of magic, enchantment and necromancy, and to 
implore the divinity to affift them in fach deceptions. 
In thefe circumftances the worfiiip of But in Cochin- 
china differs from that of BoUudha in Ava; and I 
fufpea, that there, as well as in China^ the prevailing 
vulgar religion is the worfbip of the gods of the 
Brahmens freed from the doQrine of call; and that 
Bouddha is with them the favourite god, as different 
members of the Egyptian theocracy in different places 
met with very different degrees of refpeQ:. Still how* 
ever the accounts 1 have feen of the vulgar religion in 
thefe eaftern regions are very unfatisfa6tory; and the 
hints given us by Alekander of Rhodes, |{ Concern* 
ing the doftrine of Tkicca in Tonkin Oifid Cochinchina, 

S 4 bca:^ 


♦ KxMprcER, Ameen. Exot. 6q8, as q\M«ed in Hariii$*s voy* 
ages, I. 543. 

+ AIw. 5or^.pag.8o, J Pawhnw? Mus. Sgetfeq, 

j| Bifftonarim Ananuiicumr Home, jage 
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bear a much ftronger refcmblance to the worihip of 
the Rahanu than the accounts of Boiret. 

THLoE various names applied to the god, of whom I 
am treating, are all appellatives, exprclfing his various 
attributes, as we ufe the terms, almighty, the moft 
high, and other limilar phrafes, to denote the Creator 
of the univcife. Many other appellations of Boud- 
DiiA may be feen in Paui in us, who copies them from 
the Amarajinha^ a work of the Hindm, ; but as I do not 
know, that'tbcfe titles are ever bellowed on Godama 
by thofe who worihip him as the only god, I ftiall 
forbear to enumerate them. ’ ' 

The name by which this divinity was called on 
earth, was probably Dherma or Dharma rajah; al¬ 
though it mull be obferved, that among the Hindus it 
has never been cuftomary to call any prince by his 
proper name. This cullom has been communicated 
to the Burmas with fuch ftrength, that it is almoll im- 
poffible to learn the name of any prince during his 
reign. His titles only can lawfully be merttioned; 
and the law is enforced with fuch rigour, that Burmas, 
even in Calcutta, fhudder when requelled to mention 
the dreadful name; nor am I fatisfied, that cither 
Captain Symes, dr I, could ever procure the real 
name of the reigning monarch. Dulr-ma rajah fignifics, 
according to Paulinus, the virtuous or beneficent 
king,'*and may be only a title bellowed on thatprince, 
whofe real name, as his reign Hill continues, it may 
not be lawful to mention. This etymologill alfo al¬ 
leges, that the name Hermes mull be derived from the 
Sanjerit word Dherma, lignifying virtue or benefi¬ 
cence : although interpreter was imagined to be the 
meaning of this word by the Greeks, as the father pro¬ 
bably would fay, owing to their ignorance of the 
Samferdam, as he fias chofen to name the language of 
the Hindus. His opinion however is fuppoi ted with 
ingenuity; and the word Twrw, which Winckelmann 
luckily found upon two old' pots in Italy, is by no 

means 


• Mus, Sorg. page 75. 
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jmeansaweak fwpport-to an ctyiipiological rcafoner. 
Having thus cndeavomed to collet the various ap¬ 
pellations beftowed on the god of the I pro¬ 

ceed with the tranflation of ^ 


A SHORT VIEW OF THE RELIGION OF 

GODAHA*^ 

“ A cAxnoLicjc bilhop, refiding at Ava fometime 
“ ago, alkcd the chief Rahan, called URAjto 

give him fome Ihort trcatilc, which would e^tplain 
“ the^hegids of the law taught by Ooda,ma. The Za- 
“ RAUOj willing tofatisfy the bifhop, wrote for his ufe 
“ the following treatife^ 

“ The gods who have appeared in this prefent 
“ world, and who have obtained the perfeft ftate 
« Nieban, are fourj Cuauchasam, Gonaoom, Gaspaj 
“ and Godama. 

“ Q. Of which of thefe gods ought the law at prefent 
“ to be followed ? 


“ A. Of the god Godama. 

“ Q. Where is the god Godama? 

“ A. Godama, at the age of thirty-five years, having 
“ attained divinity, preached his law for forty- 
“ five years, and brought falvation to all living 
“ beings. At eighty years of age he obtained 
“ Nicbfln, and this happened ^36.2 years ago.t 
“ Then Godama faid, After I fliall have departed 
“ from this earth, 1 will preferve my law and difci- 

pies 


* I HAVE little doubt, but lliat the author of thii. trcatlfe was the lame 
Zarado vho wrote lie Ccihpiut'tu r le^is Bannanotvm, of which 
PAni isus gives us an accoimt. "be iicaiifc however fanllaU'd by- 
SAN ge pm' v no docs not contain feveial of the tircumflaniies faid to be 
mentioned in that of tlic miifcum of the liber^ and learned cardinal 
Bonn A. 

■f i Alt not reitain vshchei tlie original means, that Godama died 
2362 yrais Wfue the priiod at which thebifliop received the book from 
theZARvuo; 01 wiicilwi, tn fr<«iflating it, father San german o re¬ 
duced the r ne to ibe ycai 1795 m which I fRw him: I bclwvm the lattei 
tob< thi die, altliough tlie diu^wncft wdl not be great, as the bifljop dud 
at ylua a few years ago. Much reafomngof Su WiLf.ii'M Jonfs on 
the age m which Bo oddua lived, may be feen in the AfiatiLk Reftairhes, 

(II, 
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** pies for fivethoufand years: a»d he comtnandcd 
“ that his images and relics fliould be worlhipped, 
“ which has accordingly been ever fince done^ 

« 12 * faying that Go dam a obtained what 

“ is underftood by that word ? 

“ A. When a perfonis no longer fubje8: to any of the 
“ following mifcrics, namely, to weight, old age, 
dileafe, and death, then he is faid to have ob- 
tained Ntcbati, No thing, no place, can give us 
“ an adequate idea of Nnban .* we can only fay, 
“ that to be free from the four abovementioned 
mifencs, and to obtain falvarion, is Nieban. In 
*• the fame manner, as when any perfon labouring 
under a fevere difeafe, recovers by the affiftance 
of medicine, we fay he has obtained health: but 
if any perfon willies to know the manner, or 
“ caufe of his thus obtaining health, it can only 
beanfwered, that to be rdioied to health figiiifi :s 
“ no more than to be recovered from difeafe. In 
*" the fame manner only can we fpcak of A'lehan, 
and after this manner Godama taught. 

Q. Is not Godama the only true god on the face 
“ of this earth ? 

“ A. Godam V 

fll, page 1»1, and the fo!lo^\ing). It would appear b/ thft, that tl’i» 
Bretktmns dilicr fotne thoidandv of years m thcar accounts of the tunc of 
hi« appeatantri. From the imnwnlevauauonsof tunc in ilv chtonologs'of 
tile BrahnA tr, no truft can rationally he put in tlieir account, llie opinion 
of thtChmfi ftates Siiakv to Jiave lived 1028 ycati before Christ; 
but aN this opinion can onl> be loimded on the authority of the Jnduins, 
who introduced the worfliipof Bouddha into Cktaa, it proves ho more 
than the I uni an ideas at the time - otlierwife ii would deferve much credit. 
G 1,0 R c 1, from the writings of Vtiba, led uces the aera of B 0 u n » h a to the 
year 959 before CiiRtsi. If I am rinht i.i my (onjefture, the Zar 
no’s 3362 Bur,tta years, equal to nearly 2341 of the Jubm reckoning, 
wouldpUcthe death of Goo-cma 546 )6815 licfoie Chrut. Tlie 
Siawme/c, svliofe vulgar «ia commences with die death of Godama, make 
that event to have liappened in the year 544, fRdahon dii Koyame de 
S.im, par M.-az x.a LootiCRr, II, 160,) within two years of the 
Zaraoo's pftimatc. ’V\ix‘Cingidtfe, according to M.. IIarington, 
make thearaof Godava's death 54a.ycarj;'beforeCnKisT. Paudinus, 
calculating from the date given in the Bor^pan marmfcnpt, reduces the 
period four years: and in all fuchaliffererwcs of opinion, thr 
fdfoft to follow is the Utell date, as moll likely to approach the tiuth. 
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A. Godama the only true and pyre god, who 
knows the four laws called Sizza^ and who can 
“ beftow NUhan^ In the fame manner as on the 
dellruQion of a kingdom many arife, who alpu« 
to the throne, and who aifiune the royal inftgina; 

*♦ fo when the time fixed for the duration of the 
“ law preceding Godama had eJtpired, and it had 
** been prophefied for a thoufand years, that a new 
god was about to appear, fix jji'MI before the 
“ coming of Godama pretended, that they were 
gods, and each of them was followed hy five 
“ hundred difciples, 

Q. Did tbofc falfc gods preach no doflrine ? 

“ A. They did preach : but thatj which they taught, 

‘‘ was falfe. 

Q. What did they teach ? 

“ A. One taught, that the caufc of all the good and 
evil, which happen in the world, of poverty and 
“ wealth, of nobility and want of rank, was a cer- 
tain fuperiour Naf of the woods, who on this 
** account ought to be worfliipped by mankind. 

A fecond taught, that after death men were by no 
“ means changed into animals, and that animals on 
“ being flain were not changed into men: but that 
“ after death men were alvyays born men, and 
“ animals born animals*. 

“ A third denied the proper Niehaii, and alferted, that 
“ all living beings had their beginning in their mo- 
ther’s womb, and would have their end in death: 
and that there is no other Nieban, but this 
‘‘ death t. “ A fourth 

* This was probably the dotlrinc adopted by the Bur mas before they 
were converted to the leligion of Bouddha: foi it is jet retained by 
the Karayv^ a rude tribe ftiU occupying many of the woods in the 
and Burma kingdoms. 

b Grosilr, in bis account of the Chinefe religion, ( 11 , 222,) has 
either confounded this heretlic4 Niebaa with the true doclrine of the 
Rahans^ or elfe the religion he has dcfcnbtd as that ot Fo, muft be dif¬ 
ferent from that of Gooama. In that Work alfo many dete&able piac- 
tices are aforibed to the Ckmeft Benzer, which, fo for as 1 could learn, 
were entirely unknown to the Aakam ; and alio many fooliOi and grok 
fuperlhnoiis, and ptnanccs, which they never pra'ult. 
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** A fourth taught, that all’ living things neither had 
“ a beginning, nor would have an end: and that 
every thing which happens arifes from a fortui- 
“ tous and blind fate. 116 denied the lot of good 
“ and evil deeds, which, according to the law of 
“ Goi' \MA, is the cfheient caufe of all the good and 
evil that happen to living beings. 

The fifth taught, that Nielan confifts in nothing 
“ more than the life of certain N'at and Biamma, 
** who live for the whole duration of a world. 

IJe aflected, that the chief good works are to 
“ honour our parents, to endure the heat -of the 
fun or of the fire, and to fupport hunger; that 
“ there is no ciirafe in killing animals. He faid, 
that fuch as performed thelc good works, would 
“ be rewarded iu a future life; and that fuch as 
“ did the contrary, would fie puuiflied. 

The laft tauglit, that there cxilled a being, who had 
“ cieatcd the vvoild, and all things which are 
‘‘ therein, and that this being only is worthy to be 
** adored’^. “ Now 

*■ Hi Rc the Zaraoo probably alludes to Dfvadat, as the Ruham 
call Jc.su'* CiiKihT* Tbt Siamniefi punter beforc-tnennoned told me, 
that Di-vadat, or, as!»c pronounced it, Tpvedat, the E;od ot ihe 
Of of Britain: and be conieived, that it w he who, b) oppolin r 
flit ^^ood imcnuoiis oi O JO AMA, pioducci all the evil m the ^vor^d• I 
I am iruhned to behevc, that the legend of TfcVMDM, of which 
Mol oOnELEF lias gi\«i m a tranlUuon, lus ban coinpofLd fintc the 
mnvdl of die Porluf^urjs. \\\ JitdiUy moider to pnvent the piopigition of 
their f»hi*ion, fo well adapted, by its fplcndour and myftenes, to gain the 
belie fol an i^^norant pcopk. Some antiquanans luve thought, that miuh 
light miy be thiown on the hiilory of Hindnjian by ihv Icjenda oi the 
gods delu ticl hy de Brahmn^ : but much caution would be ucccfiaiy, 

even when foi lm.h a purpoie wt madu uft of the Ids mhaciilous Wf nds 
of the Jiiama }iv.iocs, wno aie the fame sMih the gods of the Snthmns: 
for It is realonably to be fufpecltd, when they want to Icrvc any particular 
pnrpole, that both Rahuns and Brahmens bring out occafionally either a 
law kirend, oi an addition to an old one. In fo tloing, the Brahmens are 
indeed perfeftiy fafcj iot if ever there wcie any hifloncal wiuings among 
the Hindiss^ thy bavn long fince been dellioyed. The ar<fumeuis of 
PvotiNUS (MiiJ* Borg. pag. 121 ct fcq*) on thjb fubied delcive much 
attention, althotigh to many lie will appear to have p jfhed his conilufioiiv 
farther than his arguments will warrant. It is tp be regretted, that the 
vigilant 7(al of the father ihould have induced him to forget the civility 
due to a(’'^erfai<es, and to be uncandid in attributing improper motives to 
dofc, who hipptn to difitr fiom lum in opinion. 
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Now all thefe falfe gods or deitti taught fuch 
“ things, not becaufc they belicVcd them to be 
“ true: but in order to anfwer queilions which 
“ had been propofed to t^em, they faid whatever 
at the time came into their minds, 

“ d. When the true god Godama appeared, did not 
“ the falfe gods renounce their doftnnes ? 

“ A. Some of them did: but others ftill continue 
“ obftinate : and with all thefe G on am a fought in 
“ the kingdom Saulh near the tree Mmche: what 
“ greater miracle can be pci formed*? 

“ tn this confli^ who gained the fuperiority ? 

“ A. Godama did : on whi<ih account the ringleader 
“ of the falfe gods was fo afhamed, that tying a pot 
“ about his neck, he threw himfclf into a river, 
and was drowned. 

“ d> The mailer being dead, did his followers re- 
“ nounce his doftrine ? 

A. Some ol them icnounced his doflrinc: but 
“ othcis did not. It is cafy with your nails, or 
“ with Megnap\f to take a thorn out of your feet 
“ or hands : but it is very difficult to pluck forth 
“ from the minds of men the dotlcines ot falfe gods. 
“ j2‘ Cannot this be done by any means ? 

A, The wainings of jufl men, like the Megnap^cstn 
“ only effeft it. 

0. What are the warnings and doftrincs of thefe 
“ juft men ^ 

A. In the fiift place, whoever kills animals, or 
“ commits the other wicked actions, which are con- 
“ traiy to the five commandments, is liable to the 

“ lot 

♦ This confliii of Godama with Devadat, and the otlvr deitti, 
Paui iNtJ 3 lnlaf^^ne^ to be the Idmc iMth the do 6 tunj of the <on- 

cerning Ormu/fd and ArxmAvjus {Mus, Bprif, whirli 

appeals to me to bt neaily as improbable, as the opinion of the RaAans 
coijcrming the idemuj of Jasps CliRliT hnd DiVidat. In the 
Juans of the Onaa the fethei alfo difcovci^ this do&nne of ilie Magz. 
However thifc Idme T.itans^ wiJi reihdps as much probability, die alleged 
by Governor Po wni i, to liTve been a hold of favages from die north, 
undei the command of their Hh nan Briartu^* 

f Tuc infliuiacnt with which the Bnrmas pluck then beards. 
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: “ lot of evil deeds": but whoever beftp\te; alms, 
“ praQifes the ten virtues, and, adores god,add th^ 
“ i^^Aa^TOSj.wilbdbtain the lot of good deeds- 
tbfif fecoiid piace, in the fame manner as the 
fhadow and body are infejiarable, fo during ali 
the I’ucccffiye deftruftions of future worlds^ thefe 
“ lots of good ahd evil infeparably follow all living 
beings,^ and arc the ftifhcient eaufes of all the 


ii 


from them men pafs into adimals,; of intb Nat. 
“ This is the dpQrinc revealed,fey ddbAii^, and 
H it is called the do^finc of SammADE ixfi- This 
^ doftrine is the great. of nail,'which com- 

plctely plhcks fbrth frpm the minds of men the 
thorns of the deitti. O ye mafters and wife men 
of all nations, Adrwm'^njj Engtijh., French, and 
pufeh, proclaim it to all living beings ! 

Q. Did thefe bx falfe gods, who 'taught that it is 
good to honour, our parents and teachers, to 
“ fuffer heat, cold, and the like, receive no benefit 
“ by the performance of fiich adiOnsP 
** A. As when any one eats bitter fruity which he 
“ fuppofes to be fweet, in the aft of eating he does 
“ not find it fweet, but on the contrary^ bitter: or 
“ as when any one drinks mortal pdifon, thinking 
‘‘ it to be a valuable niedicine, his fo thinking 
does not prevent his death: fo it is with thefe 
** fix deitti, who pretended to be gods, and did not 
" abjure their doBrine; although they endured 
hunger, thirft, heat, and cold, thinking fiich to 
be good, yet have they received no advantage, 
but have pafTed into the infernal regions, where 
they fuffer many evils and tortures. Therefore, 
“ O ye teachers of the Englijk, Armenians, Dutch, 
and others, and ye the wife men of all nations, 
” take heed to tho above example, and like lights 
in a dark place teach others, who wander in the 
errbrs of the deitti, fo that they may efcape from 
“ thefe, as from an inhofpitable and defert path, 
“ and arrive at the ample and ftraight road of the 
true dodrinc and faith, “ 12* ^"hat 
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«< Q. What is the do£lrine, and lav, which Godama 
delivered to obferved by all men ? 

«« A. It confifts chieily in oblerving the 6ve com- 
“ mandments, and in abftaining from the ten fins. ' 

“ Q. What are the five commandments ? 

“ A. I, From the meaneft infeft up to man, thou 
“ lhalt kill no animal whatever. II, Thou (halt 
“ notfteal. HI, Thou lhalt not violate the wife 
“ or concubine of another. IV, Thou'lKalt tell 
nothing falfe. V, Thou (halt drink neither wine, 
nor any thing that will intoxicate; thou (halt 
Hot eat opium, nor other inebriating drug. 
“ Whoever keeps tbefe five.commandments, during 
“ all fuccefiive tranfraigrations, fliall either be born 
“ a nobleman, or Nat; and fhall not be liable to 
poverty, nor to other misfortunes, and calamities. 

*• Q, What are the ten fins ? 

“ A. Tbefe are called by the commc>n appellation 
“ Duzzaraikj and are divided into three claffes. In 
“ the firft clafs are comprehended the works which 
“ are contrary to the commandments; namely, 
“ I, the killing of animals; II, theft; III, adul- 
“ tery. ,In the fccond clafs are contained; IV, 
“ fallhood; V, dilcord; VI, harlh and indignant 
“ language; VII, idle and fuperfluous talk. To 
“ the third dais belong, VIII, the coveting of 
“ \our neighbours goods; IX. envy, and the de- 
“ fire of your neighbours death, or misfortune j 
“ X, the following of the doftrine of falfe gods. 

lie who abdains from thefe fins, is faid to ob- 
“ ferve Sila : and every one who obferves Sila in 
“ all fucccflive tranfinigrations, will continually 
“ increaie in virtue, till at length he will become 
“ worthy of beholding a god, of hearing his great 
“ voice; and thus he will obtain Niehan^ and be 
“ exempted from the four ki)own mileries, namely, 
“ weight, old age, difeafe, and death, Wemuft 
alfo believe, that Gooama taught, if we obferve 
“ his laws, wc (hall Ico the other gods, who are to 
anfe after him. 


“ 0. Befides 
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** (), Befides thele alicady mentioned, are there any 
other good vorlcs v/hich ought'to be praflifed ? 

“ A. There are. One good work is called Dana ; 
“ a fecond is called Bavana. 

** (It In what confifts Dana ? 

“ A. Dana confifts in giving alms, particularly to 
“ the Rhhans,*^ 

(I, In what confifts Ba‘vana ? 

A. It confifts in thoughtfully pronouncing thefe 
“ three words, Aneizza, Doccha^ and Analta. By 
“ the word Aneizza is underftood, that he who 
“ pronounces it, recollefls, that by his particular 
fituation he is liable to viciffitudes: by the word 
*' Doccha is underftood, that by the lame fituation 
“ he is liable to misfortune; and by the word 
“ Anaifa, that it is not in his power to exempt 
“ himfelf from being liable to change and to mif- 
fortune. Whoever dies without having obferved 
“ the Sila, Dana, and Bauana, vnll certainly pafs 
“ info one of the infernal ftates, and will become a 
« Ntrea, a Prietta, or fome animal. 

“ Every one, who dies without the njerit of fome 
“ good aflion, performed during his life, may be 
“ compared to him, who, without a ftore of pro- 
“ vifions, travels through inhofpitable deferts: to 
“ him, who without arms, penetrates into a place 
“ abounding in robbers or wild beafts: to him 
“ finally, who in a fmall and leaky boat, attempts 
“ to pafb a vatt, tempeftuous, and whirling river. 

“ Moreover whoever, either prieft or layman, gives 
“ up himfelf to the five carnal works, or to the 
“ p cafures received by the five fenfes, who docs 
“ not obfi'rve the five commandments, and who 
does not abftain from the ten fins called Dnzza^ 
^aik, is like a moth, which attiaticd by the Ihining 
“ of a candle, flutters round the light, till it perilhes 
“ in the flame : or he is like a perfon, who leeing 
“ a fpot of honey on a fword, is unmindful of the 
edge, and in licking the honey cuts his tongue, 
« and dies : or he is like a bird, who, eager for the 

“ bait 
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‘ “ bait, does not perceive the fpringe laid for it; or 
“ like a flag, who running after the female, obferves 
“ not the arms nor the fnares of the hunter. This 
“ perfon not attending to future danger, but folicited 
“ by the five carnal delights, will either pafs to the 
■ “ infernal regions, or will tranfmigrate into an animal. 

By fuch fimilitudes did Godama teach. 

“ Revolving thefe things in your minds, O ye 
“ Englifh, Dutch, Armeniam, and others, adore Go- 
“ DAMA the true god; adore alfo his law, and his 
“ priefts; be felicitous in giving alms, in the obfer- 
“ vance of Sila, and in performing Bavana. But a 
“ true and ligitimate prieft of Godama is not to be 
“ found excc >t in this empire*, or in the ifland of 
“ Ceylon : and you, O hifiiop, have obtained a great lot, 
“ who have been thought worthy, although born in 

one of the fmall iflands depending on Zabudiba, to 
“ come hither, and to hear the truth of the divine 
‘‘ law. This book, which I now give you, is more 
“ ellimable than gold and filvor, than diamonds and 
“ precious ftones: and I exhort all Englijh, Dutch, 
“ Armenians, and others, faithfully to tranferibe its 
“ contents, and diligently to a6l according to the pre- 
“ cepts therein contained. 

“ The title alfumed by the writer of the above 
“ treatife was I Atuli Zarado, great-raafler of the 
“ king of the nine provinces of the Shan, of the 
“ province of Cujfay, of the three provinces of Giun 
“ Yun and Han, of the three provinces of Pegu, and 
“ of the feven provinces of Burmas : prince of the 
“ golden umbrella, of the palace of the fun and moon; 
“ and alfo fupreme lord of the white elephant, of the 
“ red elephant, of the black elephant, &c. &c. &c.” 

OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 

These titles of the chief prieft of the country lead 
me to deferibe that order of men, fo intimately con- 
nefted with religion and learning. 

VOL. VI. T All 

* Siam was then fubjeft to the Burmas, 
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All the priefts of God am a are properly what in 
a Roman catholic countiy would be called regulars. 
There are no fecular or officiating priefts, having 
charge of the worfliip^of the lay part of the community. 

, Thefe priefts, hy Europeans commonly called Talapoins^ 
and by Mohammedans^ Raulins, are in the Burma lan¬ 
guage called Rhhdns^^xiA in the Pali^ Thaynka. This 
is the proper name, as in Europe iimilar priefts are 
called monks: but as in catholic countries the monks 
from refped are commonly addreffed by the title of 
father ; fo among the Burmas the Rahdns are com¬ 
monly fpoken to by the name Poun-gye, which fig- 
nifies great virtue. 

Somona or Samana is alfo a title beftowed on the 
priefts of Go dam a, and is likewife applied to the 
images of the divinity, when reprefented, as he com¬ 
monly is, in the prieftly habit. From this name the 
whole fe0: of Booddha have been by many called 
Samanians, a name frequently mentioned by the an- 
tient writers, and faid to be derived from the Saji- 
ferit word Saman, fignifying gentlenefs or affability*. 
The learned Paulin us fuppofes the Samanians and 
Magi to have been the fame, an opinion which he 
has been by no means able to render probable. The 
accounts of the religion of the Samanians, as extrafled 
from the writings of the Rahdns by San german o, tho 
treatife of the Zarado, and the book Kammua, in 
fny opinion (how the two Tefls to be effentially diffe¬ 
rent. The Magi believed in two principles, the one 
producing all the good, the other all the evil in the 
world. The former they compared to light or fire, 
and worlhipped the fun and fire, as emblematical of 
the beneficent principle: but they worlhipped no 
images. They were much addifted to aftrology, and 
have even given their name to all pretenders to fiiper- 
natural powers. But the Samanians confider every 
thing as arifing from fate by means of water, and look 
on their divinity as merely a great moral teach¬ 
er. Dev AD AT they do not efteem a principle of 

nature, 

* Pav LINUS Muu Borg. pag. iS, 
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nature, but a wicked perfon now undergoing the pu- 
nifhment of his crimes; and who has involved man¬ 
kind in fin and misfortune by teaching a do&rine con¬ 
trary to that of Godama. Indeed the little mention 
made of him in the cofmography, in the book Kamr 
mua, and by the Zarado, fliow that he is not fo ef- 
fential a being in the do&rine of Ri^hans, as Arima- 
NI u s was in that of the Magi. Befides the Ra ha ns 
worfhip images } and are fo far from adoring fire, they 
never kindle one,leaft they fiiould deftroy the life of fome 
animal. Magic and aftrology they alfo abhor, and 
deteft bloody facrifices. The Magi, on the contrary, 
facrificed animals. There is even reafon to believe,* 
that human facrifices were common among the fol¬ 
lowers of Zoroaster, and by them introduced into 
the horrible rites of a great part of the ancient world. 
I therefore conclude that the Magi were a different 
fe 6 l from the Samanians; and I doubt not," that they 
were a fe 6 l of much greater antiquity. 

Paulinos alfo fuppofes the religion of the Magi 
to be the fame with that of the Brahmens, or of an- 
Uewt Egypt, but in this too I, think he is miftaken. 
The good and bad principles of the Magi, and their 
want of images, of the perfonification of the deities, 
and above all, of caft, are great differences. Befides, 
■the two fyftems are confidcred as diftinfil by the an- 
tients, who furely were the bell judges. The religion 
of the Magi, Paulinus, with great probability, con¬ 
tends J came from India to Perjia in the reign of 
CvRUs, about 560 years before the birth of Christ, 
and from Perjia was afterwards difperfed over the 
weftern nations. || How then could the father fup- 
pofe the doftrine of the Magi to be the parent of the 
religion of Egypt? a religion which had fubfiftedtherej 
and had been transferred to Greece, certainly many 
ages before the invafion of Cambyfes, ' 

T 2 These 

* PliN il Natur.Hiftor. lib. 30, cap. 1. + Mus. Borg. pag. i88. 

Mus. Borg, page 141. 

I This is confirms by the opinion of Pliny (lib. 30, cap. 1.), who 
thought, that magic was firft introduced into£Mr(i/»e by the anny of X £ r jy. 
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These Rahans live together in convents or collegesj 
by them named Kiaung, which are by much the belt 
habitations in the empire. They are, as far as I could 
judge, very decent in their lives, remarkably kind and 
hofpitable to ftrangers, the bell informed men in the 
country, and very highly refpe£led by the inhabitants. 
Every college has a head named Zara, of which the 
literal meaning is reader; but the name may be tranf- 
lated abbot; though by the Portugucfe miflionaries 
thefe fuperiors of convents have been more commonly 
fly led bilhops. As every great perfonage builds a 
Kiaung, and procures the Rahan, who is his fpirituai 
guide, to refide in it as fuperiour; fo there comes to, 
be a kind of diftinftion in rank between the different 
Zaras: thofe who prefide over convents built by the 
powerful and rich, having more fpacious colleges, and 
more Rahans, under their authority in confequence of 
better accommodation, and greater means of fub- 
fifl;ence,are no doubt more refpefl;ed than thofe who are 
at the head of Kiaungs built by perfons of lefs diftinc- 
tion. In a particular manner is refpefled the Zar*a- 
jDO, or royal abbot, who may be likened to the king’s 
cbnreflor. His apartments are very fuperb, his at¬ 
tendants very numerous: next to the king he is the 
perfon to whom the greateft external homage is paid: 
and he is permitted to llcep under a Pyathap,* a dignity 
not enjoyed by even the king’s eldeft fon, who already 
pofTeffes one half of the imperial power. But although 
thefe heads of colleges have thus different degrees of 
dignity, according to the rank of the perfon whofe 
fpirituai teachers they are; yet I underftood, that 
every Zara managed the affairs of bis own college 
without any appeal to the fuperiour of the governor’s 
convent, or even to the Zarado. What power the 
Zaras have over the Rahans, who live in their own 
convents, I do not know; but it is probably con- 
fidcrable, as they receive from their inferiours great 
marks of fubmillion and rcfpe6l;. 

The 

* A kind of gilded fpirc in fcveral {fage^ and ending in an obelilk. 
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The refpeft given by the lay inhabitants to all 
iRahans is very great. The road on all occafions is 
yielded up to them; they are almoft always addrefl'ed 
by the names of Poungye and Bura ; and iij their con¬ 
vents they are permitted to ufe painting and gilding, 
things prohibited to every other fubje£l: nay, they 
are even in fome cafes permitted to plafter the outlide 
roofs of their Kiaungi white, and white is the royal 
colour, the moil diilinguilhing of all royal infignia, 
and common only to God and the king. Although 
the priefts are thus honoured, yet even the higheft of 
them retain the greateft limplicity in their manners. 
The drefs of the Zarado, when we had the honour 
of vifiting him, did not differ from that of the prof- 
trate multitude, by which he wasfurrounded. I was told 
alfo, that when fome years ago he was at Rangoun^ he 
ufed, like other to perform his rounds bare¬ 

footed, and to receive from door to door the rice that 
was offered as kims. In this perhaps there was fome- 
what more than humility; as wherever he went, the 
ftreets were covered with cloth, and the men were 
proflratcd imploring his blcfling; while the women 
kept out of his way, as too imperfeO: beings to be in 
the prcfcncc of a man fo weaned from the pleafures of 
the fenfes. He is however a perfon of mild and agree¬ 
able manners, and feems well informed; but with a 
conliderable affectation of meeknefs, and of contempt 
for wot Idly cares. At Loungye I met with a Zara of 
my acquaintance begging rice in the fame manner as 
the inferiours; and although he was an old infirm 
man, he had ventured out to a confiderable dllance, 
and that in rainy weather. 

I HAVE already mentioned the charily of the RahanSf 
which is exerted efpccially towards flrangers; confe- 
quently there is no country, where a Itranger, unac¬ 
quainted with every one, and an outcaft, would be 
lefs likely to fufferwant than in the Burma empire? 
nor during my flay there did I fee one common beg¬ 
gar. In the neighbourhood of convents, the pious 

T 3 founders 
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founders generally build houfes for the accommoda¬ 
tion of ftrangers and travellers. Thefe houfes are 
commonly very good defences againft the weather; nay, 
many of them are very handfome. Any perfon may there 
pafs the day or night, and he is fure of being kindly 
received by the Rahans, and of being by them fup- 
pliM with provifions. Belidesthis virtue, the RMans 
are very humane, and in confequence have often dif- 
putes with the magiftrates. It is a law, that no crimi¬ 
nal can be executed within the gates of a city : nor can 
he be put to death, fliould a Ralian touch him when 
leading to the place of execution. This privilege 
the Raham often exert; and although they no doubt 
are fometimes bribed thus to fave a bad man, yet I 
believe they much oftener interfere to prevent injuf- 
tice. Another great virtue of the R<ihans is tolera¬ 
tion. From the difeourfe of the Zarado, it is evi¬ 
dent, that they wifh to make converts to the religion 
of Godama, and that they think their religion intend¬ 
ed to fave all men who arc willing to believe: but I 
never faw nor heard of any attempt by the Rahans to 
ufe violence in this converiion; or to hinder any man 
from worfhipping God in whatever manner he thought 
proper: w’e every where faw tolerated the church, the 
mofque, and the pagoda; and their priefts publickly 
permitted to ufe their peculiar dreffes, and even to 
alfume in their houfes thofe kinds of roofs which are 
appropriated to officers of confiderable rank. Reli¬ 
gious proceffions are publickly made by foreigners; 
and many infidels are admitted to bold publick offices, 
and places of fame diftinftion: nay, fome of thefe 
officers are allowed to prefide at games inftituted in 
honour of religious feftivals. 

As far as I could learn, the Rahans do not at all 
officiate in the temples, like the parifh priefts or fecu- 
lar clergy of Europe. Very few of them wereprefent 
at any of the religious ceremonies or proceffions that 
I faw; not even in thofe made at the confecration of a 
young prielt. Neither did I fee many of them at the 

temples 
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^emples, either on holy days, pr Rt other times; and' 
although fome of their convents are generally lituated 
in the neighbourhood of the greater temples, yet that 
is by no means univerfally the cafe: nor did I ever fee 
any of them, who appeared to take charge of a temple, 

* or of the images belonging to it. Their time feems to 
he employed in inftrufting the youth in reading, 
writing, and acquiring fuch knowledge as the nation 
poifeffes, efpecially in religion, hiftory, and law; and 
in foliciting provifions for themfelves, and for the 
needy. Their religious worihip, I believe, they al- 
moft always perform within the walls of their own con¬ 
vents: in all of them they have images, to which at 
the ufual times they chaunt their prayers. 

It is faid, that formerly there were convents of 
women, who entered into orders while young virgins, 
who continued for life to obferve celibacy, and all the 
rules of the Rahans^ and who were drelfed in yellow. 
This has been abolilhed, probably by the policy 
of the kings now governing in eaftern India, who* 
think, by the pleafures of a number of women, to 
allure men into their fervice. And now a few old 
women only enter into a kind of orders, {have their 
heads, and aflume a white drefs. Thefe attend on the 
temples and on funerals, and are a kind of fervants to 
the Rdhdns: although they never live within the walls 
of their convents. The Pali books, however, com 
laining the form of admitting women into the facert 
dotal order, and the rules for their condu 61 , are ftill 
to be found in the libraries of the Rdhdns. 

In order to give a clear idea of the manner of life 
and duties preferibed to the Rdhdns, I cannot do bet¬ 
ter than infert a tranilation of a Latin verfion of 
the canonical book called Kammua. An elegant copy 
of the original Pali wasfent by the king to Sir John 
Shore. The whole I fliall endeavour to explain by 
notes: and to thofe who wifh to enter more into par¬ 
ticulars, I would recommeiid M. Ue la Loubere’s 

T 4 tranilation 
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tranflation of the maxims of the Talapoins, given us? 
■in his invaluable account of the Siammefe kingdom. 
Itmuft be obfervcd, that a tranflation 6f the Kammua, 
■which is contained in the colleSion of Cardinal 
Borgia,* feems to differ in fome particulars from that 
given by father Sangermano. In the latter, no men¬ 
tion is made of fire and water being the principles of 
all things, of the purifications of the by fire and 

‘ water, ofthefe prieftspafling their time entireyabforbed 
in a meditation of the Supreme Being, or of the con- 
feffion of fins on the days of the full and new moon. 
Father Paulinos alleges the Borgian KammuaX.o con¬ 
tain all thefe circumftances: and I can only account 
for fuch a difference by fuppofing, that they are not 
contained in the original work, but in the expla¬ 
natory glofl'ary, which is faid to accompany the Bor- 
gian copy. .1 never, however, heard of thefe doftrines 
prevailing among the Rahans: nor is there any hint 
given of them in the cofmography of Sangermano, or 
in the treatife of the Zarado. 

TRANSLATION of KAMMUA-ZA, or the BOOK 

KAMMUA. 

In theceremony of ordination, before t\\Q.Saheit'\ 
** is delivered to the candidate, he muft approach his 
mailer Upize J, and fay three times, ^ Lord, are 
not you my mdAtx Upize?' He is then ordered to 

advance 


* PAiJtiNus Mus. Borg, pag. 84. 

+ The Sabcit is a round black covered vcfTcl, generally made of lacquered 
balket-work, and ufed by the priefls in their morning rounds to receive the 
alms of the charitable. 

J At ordination there arc aflifling a great number of Rahans^ and the 
Upizt is one of the eldeft prefent, and prefides in the affembly. It would 
appear from the account of M, de tAl^oUBEBE, that in Siam^ ordina¬ 
tion can only be performed by a particular kind of fuperior, named Sanexat^ 
Perhaps Sancrat and Upizt may mean the lame rank : although 1 did not 
undcTiland, that among the Bunnas it was neceffary for the Upizt to be a 
Zara^ much lefs that there was any diftinflion of rank among thefe fupc- 
riours, farther than what^has been already mentioned. 
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V " advance to the Kammmzara *; and having ap- 
proached, near, he is thus interrogated 
Kammuazara. “ O candidate, is this your Saheii 
Candidate. “ Verily my lord it is.” 

Kam. “ O candidate, is this your garment ?” 

Cand. “ Verily my lord it is.” 

“ Then fliall the Kammuazara fay. Retire from 
‘‘ this, and wait at the diftance of twelve cubits. He 
“ fhall then read, addrefling himfelf to the aflembly 
‘‘ of priefts. Let the aflembly of priefts hearken to 
“ my words. The prefent candidate humbly afks 
“ from his Upize the facerdotal rank: and furely this 
“ is now both a convenient time and place for ordi- 
“ nation. In the mean time I will admonifli the can- 
“ didate. You O candidate hearken., At this it is by 
no means allowed you to tell falfehoods, or to con- 
“ ceal the truth. There are certain defefts, which 
are contrary to the pricfthood, and which prevent 
“ any pcrfon from being received into the prieftly 
“ order: and as you are now before this aflembly of 
“ Rdhdns to be interrogated concerning thefe defefts, 
“ you mull anfwer truly, and der’are, what defefts 
“ are in you, and of what nature they are r what de- 
“ fefts you have not, and in what manner you are 
“ free from them. Do not be filent: but, left you 
“ ihould be hindered by fear or lhame, bend down 
“ your head. Now all thofe in the aflembled coun- 
“ cil are about to interrogate you. 

“Then fome priefts in the aflembly fhall thus 
“ interrogate the candidate. 

Prieft. “ O candidate, are any of the following dif- 
“ eafes on you ? Are you afllifted with the lepro- 
“ fy, or with any other foul diforder ? 

Candidate. “ My lord I have no fuch diforder. 

Prieft. 


* The reader of the book Kairmuck 
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Prieft. “ Have not you the fcrophula, or fome kind t 
“ of herpes ? . 

Cand, “ My lord I have not any fuch difeafe. 

Prieft. “ Have you not the fchirrhus, cancer, or itch? 
Cand. “ My lord I have not. 

Prieft. “ Arc you affliftedwith the afthma,or cough? 
Cand. “ My lord I am not. 

Prieft. “ Are you not maniacal, or do you not labour 
“ under thole difeafes which proceed from a cor- 
rupted blood, or from the influence of giants, 
“ Lamia, or evil fpirits, or of the Nat of the woods 
“ and mountains ? 

Cand. “ I do not my lord. 

Prieft. “ O candidate, are you a human being ? 

Cand. “ I am a human being my lord. 

Prieft. “ Are you a male ? 

Cand. “. I am a male. . 

Prieft. “ Are you a lawfully begotten fon ? 

Cand. “ I am a lawful fon. 

Prieft.Are you not in debt ? 

Cand. “ I am not my lord. 

Prieft. “ Are you not the dependant of fome officer ?* 
Cand. “ I am not my lord. 

Prieft. 


* FROM,thefc queftions it will appear, how anxious the Rdhans 
not to render the order of priellhood difreputablc, by admitting into their 
fraternity low people, or fuch a.s have loathfomc diicafes. But there are 
alfo other reafons for the reftrlftions here impofed. Celibacy would have 
no merit in a perfon deprived of his virility : befides impotence, although 
an involuntary misfortune, is almeft always viewed with confcmpi. It 
would be injuftice to admit perfons in debt, or dependants on great men; 
for the creditors could not afterwards recover their debt by felling the 
Rdhdn: and all the dependants on the Burma nobles arc in their debt. 
But the great objeft of thus confining the prieflhood to the higher ranks 
probably is, that at the confecration, the parents may be enabled to give 
nandfome prefents to the convent. In faft, the ordination of a fon lo liie 
priefthood, generally cofls the family more than his marriage, and felting 
up in the world, wotild do; fifty or fixty PAththa of filver (from 21 q 
to 260 lb. weight) Is fald not to be uncommon for a wealthy man in a 
provincial town lo expend on fuch occafions. 
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“ Have your parents given you leave? 

Cand. “ They have my lord. 

Prieft. “.Have you compleated your twentieth year? 
Cand. “ My lord I have compleated it.* 

Prieft. “ Have you not in readinefs your- fabeit and 
“ garments ? 

Cand. “ They are ready my lord. 

Prieft. “ How are you called ? 

Cand. “ I am called Naka; that is to fay, candidate. 
Prieft. “ What is the name of your mafter XJpize ? 
Cand. “ My mafter Upize is called Ajfeienteitatritj 
“ or excellency. 

“ After thefe queftions the reader of Kammiia 
“ fliall again fay, Moft virtuous lord and priefts here 
“ affembled, I befeech you to hear my words. This 
“ candidate humbly begs from his Upize to be admit- 
“ ted into the facred order, and I have already given 
“ him admonition. Now certainly a very conveni- 
“ ent time for my lords has arrived: the candidate 
“ ought therefore to approach the affembly, and beg 
“ this order from them. The priefts fliall then fay, 
“ Approach. The candidate ftiall approach, and fay, 
“ I afle the order of priefthood from the Rakans, 
“ My lords, if you have compaffion on me, fnatch 
“ me from the lay Hate, a ftatc of fin and error j and 
“ appoint me to the faccrdotal ftate, a ftate of virtue 
“ and perfedion > and three times fliall the candidate 
“ pronounce thefe words. Then fliall the Kammua- 

“ zara 

♦This regulation is very commonly neglefted. Rich men, who 
with to give theii foiis a good education, generally make them Rahans 
about the age of twelve or fourteen years: and die youths continue in the 
college till they be twenty-four, or twenty-five. Being then fit for bufi- 
nefs, they leave the convent, and marry : for it is in the power of a prieft 
to relinquifli his order whenever he pleafes, and to return to the world: 
and this he does without incurring any confiderahlc fcandal. The poorer 
fort of people fend their boys to the convents, where as menial fervants 
they attend on the Rdhan who afts as their mafter, inftrufting them to 
read and write : and there are very few men in the country who arc not 
able to do both with facility. Fewer women learn thefe accomplifhments; 
but ftili there are many who do, and who are very well informed in fuch 
learning as the Burvias polfefs. 
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“ zara fay, My virtuous lords here aflemblcd, attend 
“ to ray words. This candidate has afked from his 
^ Upize the facerdotal rank : and he, who thus alks, 
“ is without any defcfct or impediment, and has pre- 
** pared all ncccflarics*. The candidate alfo in the 
“ name of his Upize befeeches the alfembly, that they 
“ would fpcedily make him a prieft. Is it conveni- 
“ eni and expedient for the alfembly in the name of 
the Upize to confer on this perfon the order of 
prielHiood ? To whatever perfon this appears con- 
venient let him be lilent; but if the candidate to 
“ any one appear unworthy of the rank, let that per- 
fon fpeak. The reader lliall thrice repeat thefe 
w’ords, beginning with My virtuous lords, &c. 
“ He then lhall proceed, and fay. Now fince none 
“ of the priefts fpeak, but all arc filcni, it is a fign, 
that it is proper for this candidate fiom a ftate of 
impcrfechon and fin to pafs into the Hate of per- 
“ fcblion, from tht* flatc of a layman into that of a 
“ prieft: and it is a fgn, that in the name of the 
“ Upize the alfembly are refolved to make this can- 
“ didatc a prieft. Therefore by the confent of the 
“ Upizc^ and of all the alfembly, this perfon is here- 
“ by ordained a prieft. 

“The reader aftersvards proceeds, and fays. The 
“ fathers ought to maik under the lliade of what foot, 
“ in what day, in what hour, in what fcafon, wdicther 
“ fummer or winter, whether in the morning or even- 
“ ing, this perfon has been ordained a prieft. And 
“ moreover the newly ordained prieft is to be admo- 
“ nifticd concerning the four things which priefts arc 
“ allowed to do, and the four things which they 

“ arc 

■ * These neceflaries are the Saheit, a proper yellow garment, a large 

fen ferving for an umbrella, a mat and pillow for a bed, a bucket to draw 
water, and a bottle to keep it, a drinking cup, and a cliamber pot. This 
iitcnfil is peculiar to the Rdhans, and not uled by any of the cjtlicr inli4- 
bitants: the Rdhdtis being afraid of killing fome infoilhy performing on 
the ground their natural funfliops. 
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are prohibited from doing. Wherefore, I the reader 
admoiiilh him in thefe words. 

« In the firft place the facerdotal order confifts in 
eating that food only which' is procured by the la- 
hour and motion of the mufcles of the feet. Where- 
fore it behoves you, O young prieft, during the ^ 
whole courfe of your life, to ftrugglc, that you may 
live on food procured by the labour of your feet. 
But if alms and offerings abound, that is to fay, if 
your benefaftors come to you, and offer food, you 
may lawfully ufethe following kinds of provifions: 
ift, all kinds of food, that are offered to Rahansin 
general; 2d, provifions that are offered to you in 
‘^particular; 3d, provifions which are ferit along with 
“ a letter; 4th, provifions that are offered on the days 
of the full and new moon; 5th, provifions given on 
“ feftivals by your benefaftors. Of all thele provi- 
‘‘ fions you may lawfully cat. The new prieft fliall 
‘‘ anfwcr. Verily my lord I have heard.* 

“ The 

* In fafl, the Rahuns arc allowed to cat every thing, which they receive 
as a prefent, provided it be ready drelTcd ; for they never kindle a fiie, for 
fear of deltroying fome life. What is meant by procuring their food by 
the labour of their feet, is this : every morn n as foon as they can diftin- 
guifh the veins on their hands, the whole Ra/ians iffae from their convents, 
each with his Sabdt under his arm. They fpread themfelvcs all over the 
neighbouring Ilrcets and villages, and as they pafs along, flop a little at 
the different doors, but without faying a word. If the people of a hoiife 
.aredifpofed to be charitable, or have not already given away all tliat has 
been prepared for the purpofe, aperfon, generally the miftrefs of the houfc, 
comes out, puts the ready drefled provifions into the Sabtity and the Ruhari 
goes on filent, and without returning thanks. Nor does he ever folicit for 
any thing, Ihould it not be convenient or agreeable for a family to beftow 
alms: but after Handing for a few minutes proceeds on his round. So deli¬ 
cate arethey in this particular, that It is finfid lor a Rdhan oi\ fuchoccafions 
to cough, or make any llgnal, by which he might be fuppofed to put the 
laity in mind of ihcir duly. To the greater part of ccnvenis howwer fich 
begging is not neccirary tor a fubfillence, as thcofferings font to the different 
nr, by the prrfoiis whole fpirltual guides they arc, to the ions of tlm 
wealthy by their parents, and to the whole on holy days and ftflivaU, are 
generally mon; than lufficient for their ov/n maintenance/ As they literally 
take no care for to-morrow, the fuperfluity they daily give away to ani!)ials, 
to the poor, and to needy ftrangvirs or travellers. However, that they may 
be able to fiipply thefe various clemands. and comply wiili tlie letter of this 
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** Tub reader then proceeds. In the fecond place 
the order of priefthood requires the ufe of garments 
covered with duft, of garments which have been 
“ thrown into public fepulchres: wherefore, O young 
prieft, you muft, during your whole life, ufe fuch 
“ garments as are ftained with the duft of the field. 
“However, if induced by your learning and teach- 
“ ing, many benefatlors refort to you, then are you 
“ permitted to ufe the following cloaths in your drefs; 
namely the cloths called Choma; cloths made of 
cotton, lilkorwool; cloths made of the bark of 
“ certain trees; cloths made of the feathers of certain 
“ birds. It is lawful for you to ufe all the above- 
“ mentioned cloths. Thenewprieft anfwers as before.* 
“ The reader then proceeds. In the third place, 
“ the faccrdotal rank requires its members to live in 
“ houfes conftrufled under the trees of the woods. 

Therefore, O newly ordained prieft, you ought du¬ 
eling the whole of your life to inhabit fuch houfes. 
Ncverthelefs, if your genius and doQrine attraQ: 
many benefaftors, you may inhabit houfes of the 

“ following 

law, even when they are in no want of provlfions, the Rahans make their 
daily rounds. In confluence we find in ihe Burma dominions none of 
thofew'ell endowed convents in retired places, fuch as are in many parts of 
Europe: but the convents are always in the neighbourhood of towns, and 
always in proportion to the wealth and number of inhabitants. The fined 
■Kiaungs in old Ava are now deferted, and their gilded halls have become 
the habitations of outlaws and unclean animals- Hence alfo it is, that near 
many of the moll celebrated temples there docs not live a fingle Rdhan^ 
Kaungomvdo^TiA Shut Loga tharabu ZTC both temples of great dimen- 
fions, and high celebrity; and at certain fcafons multitudes of thelaitv 
refort thither on account of their fuppofed lanttity : but at prefent there is 
not in their vicinity a fufficlent ninnher of Inhabitants to fuppori a convent, 
and therefore no Rdhuvs live near them. 

* Several of thefe cloths I have never feen: but the Rdkdns arc 
•well cloathed with a large yellow or ycllowifh mantle, wduch they throw 
round them in a decent and becoming manner. Under this they have fevc- 
ral fmaller pieces of drefs, which however I never obkrved with fiifficient 
accuracy to enable me todeferibe. They fltavc the head and beard, are very 
clean in their perfons, and always go barc-footed. None of tliem wear 
jewels, or oinaments ofgold or fiiver. In hot weather, I never faw them 
indulge themfeivcs by cxpoling their naked bodies ; much Icfs do they, lil,e 
thejogicsof Hindu ever expofe their nudities; but are fingularly mo- 
deft and decent in their drefs and behaviour. 
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“ following kinds; namely, houfes furrounded with 
« walls;* houfes ending in a pyramid;t fach houfes ' 
“ as are triangular or four fided; fuch as are adorned 
« with flowers and figures carved in wood fuch as 
“ are built with arches. |1 In fuchj and the like houfes, 

“ you may for the future dwell. The newly ordain- 
“ ed prieft anfwers as above. ^ 

“ Again the reader fays, in the fourth place, O 
“ new priell, during the whole courfe of your life, 

“ you are only to ufe fuch remedies as men have 
“ thrown away for being ufelefs. However, if your 
“ virtue, and manner of teaching, procure you bene- 
“ factors, you are permitted to ufe as remedies, but- 
“ ter, milk, whey, oil, honey, fugar, fyrup, and the 
“ like. The new ordained pried anfwers, Verily my 
“ lord I have heard ^ 

“ Again the reader of Kammiia fays, Since you 

“ have 


* Such houfes are not permitted to be ufed except by perfons of very 
high rank* 

t Such houfes arc only permitted to God, the king, and the Rahans^ 

J These ornaments are only ufed In charitable or religious buildings, 
fuch as Kiaungs^ chapels, and the public buildings for the reception of 
travellers. 

II It is a fingiilar circumftancc, that the art of conftrufhng arches 
(hould have been loft among the Burmas. From many buildings, cfpe- 
daily at Pougan and Gnavngoo^ it appears, that formerly they could 
conftruft very excellent brick arches, both circular and gothic: but now 
no one in the empire can he found fuflkiently (kilful to arch over the 
opening of a window. Mafonry indeed has fallen into neglect, the jea- 
loufy of the late princes having prohibited to private individuals the ufe of 
brick or ftone houfes. 

^ I lhall hereafter give fome farther account of thefe buildings. Suffice 
it now to fay, that I believe, none of the Rdhans live at prelent in the 
woods. Their Kiautigs are generally fituated in the moft agreeable places 
that can be found in the immediate neighbourhood of large villages, towns, 
or cities. I'he furrounding grounds are well cleared and iaclofed, and 
generally contain many fine trees, efpecialiy the tamarind, mango, coco¬ 
nut, and palmira. Kiaung is the name which I heard uied for ihefe 
buildings by every one in tlic iJwrwza empire, except Sangicrmano, who 
ufed the word Ban or Bao^ At ihcf time I took this name to he fojnc 
vulgar Portuguefc but I have fince learned, (Paulinus A/kf. 

Palt name for a convent, derived from 
Bhava ox Bhavana^ the word for habliarion. 

It In fafl, I found the priefls willing to take any medicine which I 
prrfcribrd. 
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have been admitted into the order of priefthood, 
“ you are no longer permitted, after the manner of 
laymen, to commit any carnal deed, either alone, 
“ or with another, whether it be man, woman, or 
“ beall. A priefl; who after the manner of laymen 
commits fuch aflions, is no longer to be efteemed 
“ one, nor as appertaining to the divine order. To 
“ what can fuch a perfon be compared ? In the fame 
“ manner as in a beheaded man the head can never be 
“ again joined to the body, and fo live ; fo the prieft, 
“ who after the cuftom of laymen has committed for- 
“ nication, or any limilar act, is cut off from the 
“ prieftly order, never more to be reftored to their 
“ number. It behoveth you therefore, O young 
“ prieft, during the whole courfe of your life, never 
“ to commit fuch deeds. The newly ordained prieft 
“ fhall fay, Verily my lord I have heard your words*. 

“ The reader then fays. It is by no means per- 
“ mitted, to a Rahan to fteal, or to take to himfelf 
“ even the value of a dram of filvcr. The prieft, 
“ who fteals even fuch a value, is to be efteemed as 
“ fallen from the priefthood, and is no longer to be 
“ numbered in the divine order. Such a prieft may 
“ be compared tO' the withered leaf of a tree: and as 
“ this can never again recover its verdure, fo the 
“ prieft, who fteals even a dram of filver, no longer 
** can be efteemed as belonging to that facred order. 
“ Wherefore, O young prieit, during the whole 
“ courfe of your life, abftain from theft. The young 
“ prieft anfwers as before. 

The reader then fays, It is unlawful for a prieft 

“ to 

♦ I^ROM this it might be inferred, that unnatural praflices were very 
common among the Burmasi and in various old accounts of Pegu we have 
mention made of fuch having been the cafe, and of fome very abfurd re¬ 
gulations having in confequcnce been eflablilhed. At prefent, as far as 
I could learn, neither thele regulations are obierved, nor even in convents 
arc at all praflifed the crimes on account of which they were impofed. 
The prefent royal famiiiy have been too wife to fruft to fuch frivolous 
devices, and the number of common women, which, under certain regula¬ 
tions, they permit in every confiderable town, has probably been an etfcc- 
tual remedy for the greater vice. 
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*« to take away the life of ahy animal, fliould it b€ 
*« even the fmalleft infeQ. The Rahan^ who taketh 
away the life of the vileft infeft, ftiall no longer be a 
pried, or of the divine orders To what thing can 
he be compared ? He is like a great rock rent in 
‘‘ two parts: as it is impoifible that the rock fiiould 
ever again be united, fo it can never happen, that 
“ he fljould again be reckoned a prieil:, or of the di- 
“ vine order. Wherefore you, O newly ordained 
“ pried, ought to take care, during the whole courfe 
of your life, not to commit any fuch murder* 
“ The jiewly ordained pried anfwers as before* 

“ The reader o{KamTfiun then fays. Whoever isad- 
“ mittedinto the priedhood, can by no means be per- 
“ mitted to extol himfelf as a faint, as aperfon endowed 
“ with any preternatural gifts; fuch as the gifts called 
Meipo or Zian : Neither is it for him lawful to dq* 
“ dare himfelf a hermit, or a perfon that loves folitudg^* 
“ The pried who, prompted by ambition, faifely and 
impudently pretends to have obtained the extraor-* 
“ dinary gifts of Zian or Meipo, or to have arrived 
“ at Nieban*, is no longer a pried of the divine 
“ order. To what can he be compared ? In the 
“ fame manner as a palm-tree cut through the middle 
“ can never be rejoined, fo as to live; in fuch man- 
“ ner diall this ambitious pried be unworthy of being 
“ edeemed as belonging to the facred order. Where- 
“ fore, O young pried, during the whole of your life 
“ avoid fuch criminal excefs. The young pried 
“ fhall anfwer. Verily my lord I have heard all, that 
“ even till now you have faid.” 

END OF THE BOOK KAMMUA. 

The month of Namiaung, the fetond of the Burma 
year, is the feafon in which young men are admitted 
VOL. VI* U into 

* We have already explained the irieahing of Zian and Niebant 
Meipo is fald to mean thofe prerogatives, which are exercifed by fuch as, 
<juite free from wbrldly thoughts, employ their time entirely in fublimC 
nieditationsi What a "wide difference is here between the priefts of th« 
Hurmas and of the Hindus I 
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fhto the prieRhood. While we were at ]R.dngoun 
during this feafon, I had frequently an opportunity 
of feeing part of the ceremony. For feveral days 
previous to ajRhmmg the habit, the young men’s pa¬ 
rents gave gf^eat entertainments. Sheds were built in 
the ftreets oppofite to their houfes, and under thefe 
Were erefted feats adorned with flags, and flowers na¬ 
tural and artificial. Here generally afl'embled four or 
five of the young candidates, drefled out in the moft 
gaudy manner, and fat admiring the fupple motions 
of dancing girls, or laughing at the grimace of players 
and mimics. During this time, at leaft once a day, 
the candidates went through the town in a proceflion, 
confifting often of five or fix hundred perfons. The 
following order, that I obferved in one of thefe pro- 
ceflions, will give an idea of the whole. 

1. Drums and Burma hautbois. 

2. Young girls gaudily drefled, their heads adorned 
with tinfel, gum flowers, and the wings of an ele¬ 
gant beetle, the Buprcjlis ignita of Linna:us. 

3. Well drefled young women, carrying on their 
heads bafons filled with fruits and flowers, an offer¬ 
ing for the temple. 

4. The fathers and male relations of the young men, 
with their attendants carrying their fwords of ftate, 
and other infignia of royal favour. Among them 
was a Zarecye, an officer of confidcrable rank in 
the town. 

5. Well drefled women carrying on their heads pots 
of rice, a prefent for the Rdhuns. 

6. Bamboo ftages, each carried on four men’s 
Ihotilders, and fupporting an imitation of the 
Padezabayn. This confifled of a large upright 
bamboo, in the center, with many fmallcr fixed 
into it, in imitation of branches, which were orna¬ 
mented with tinfel and gum flowers. An umbrella 
terminated the whole, and from the branches were 
fufpended the different kinds of utenfils which arc 
ufed by the Rdhdns: fuch as fabcits^ fans, water- 
buckets, bottles, «Scc. <&:c. 


1 


7. Women 
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7. Women carrying on their heads pillows made of 
fluffed mats, fome of them* very fine. Thefe alfo 
were an offering to the Rahans. 

8. An offering of mats and fmall carpetsj which 
ferve the Rahans for beds. Thefe alfo were car¬ 
ried on women’s heads. 

9. Yellow cloth for the drefs of the Rahans^ put up 
in rolls ornamented with flowers, and carried in 
the fame manner. 

10. The candidates, each carried by four men on a 
bamboo flage. They were richly dreffed in velvet 
and gold lace, with many golden ornaments, and 
their heads were covered with tinfel and gum flowers. 

11. A cart, drawn by two buffaloes, adorned with 
flags, flowers, and the like: and containing danc¬ 
ing girls, and a band of mufic. 

12. The mothers and female relations of the young 
men. 

13. Several officers of government with their atten¬ 
dants and badges of honour but not in high drcfs< 
Among them was the Akoonwun, or colleftor of 
the land-tax of the province, an Armenian Chrijlian* 

The whole was very gaudy, and muft have coft a 
great deal of money. The women were all well 
dreffed in filk and muflin. Many of them wore very 
fine muflin, and had much gold and filver in their 
ornaments. All of them had good fandals covered 
with fcarlet cloth. Their deportment, although lively, 
was modeft, and graceful. In many other proceffiona 
the candidates were mounted on horfeback. 

After having thus for fome days enjoyed the fplen- 
dour and amufements of the world, the young Rahans 
muft bid &due to the pleafures of the fenfes : they are 
conduced to the affembly of the Rahans to be ordain¬ 
ed ; are deprived of all their ornaments, and of their 
hair, and affuming the yellow habit, leave behind, 
their parents and the w'orld. 

U 2 
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It will be obferved, that no Rahiins alTifled in the 
J)roceflions: and I may fay the fame of all the reji- 
gious ceremonies which I faw the laity perform. 
On the grand fcltivals the laity endeavour to pleafe 
Ood by all kinds of amulcments; by wrcftling, danc¬ 
ing, mufic, plays, and firevvorks. On other occa- 
lions tlicy folicit Godama’s favour by prayers and 
offerings at the temples. 

Among the worfhippers of Bouddha, there are 
So-g-e, or hermits, who pretend to a high degree of 
lanttiiy, ariling from a mortiffcation of their paflions 
and appetites. They ought to live in caves, woods, 
and fubteri'aneous buildings, of which we faw many 
remains in the neighbourhood of Gnaungoo. It was 
one of thefe hermits,named Menu, who is faidtohave 
formed the code of Burma laws, a fable probably 
invented to increafetheir authority. Menu was alfo, 
according to the Brahmens^ the author of their laws ; 
but the Menu of i\\e.Brahmens is,according to the two 
legends, as different from the Menu of the Burmas^ 
as the two codes of laws arc different in their juftice 
and tendency. Thefe So-ges at prefent are not nu¬ 
merous in the Burma dominions, I not having fecn 
one; but in Hindufian, under the name of Jogies^ 
they are flill very common, and are highly indecent, 
from their going about the flrcets, and entering all 
houfes abfolutely naked. They are not of the Brah- 
menical order, and to me fecra to be the remains of 
the gymnofophifts mentioned by antient authors, and, 
I fufpeft, often by inaccurate antiquaries, confounded 
with the Brahmens. Pau linus every where in his ac¬ 
count of the Borgian mufeum, confounds thefe Zoges., 
Jogiesy or, as he wrote, Yoguis^yf/hh the Samanians or 
Rahans: for this however he afligns no reafon. 
Among the Burmas I always heard themdiffinguifhed 
as two different orders. But in reality all religions 
have had their Zoges. Men who thought to acquire the 
favour of God by enduring mifery in this life, or who, 
by pretending to more than common fanfclity, and com¬ 
mand 
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mand over their paflions, have wiflied to impofc on the 
weaknefs of their neighbours, have, I believe, been 
found among unenlightened nations of all religious 
pcrfualions: and it appears to jne, that the Zoges are 
nothing more than fuch deluded or deluding perfons. 

It has already been faid, that Godama commanded 
bis images and relics to be worlhipped*. The largeft 
and moil celebrated temples are generally in the form 
of a pyramid, and arc fuppol'cd to contain fome of 
ihofe relics; fuch as a tooth, a bone, a hair, or a gar¬ 
ment. To thefe temples, as containing the facred 
relic, the prayers of the devout arc addreffed, and 
their offerings prefented. The pyramids are often, of 
a great 11 ze, conftrutied of folid brick-work plaftered 
over, and generally placed on a prodigious elevated 
terrace. The bafe of the pyramid is frequently fur- 
rounded by a double row of fmall ones; and the fum- 
mits of the whole are always crowned with umbrellas, 
made of a combination of iron bars into a kind of 
fillagrce-w^ork, and adorned with bells. Many of 
thefe pyramids are from three to five hundred feet 
high. In the larger temples the umbrella, with at 
leall the upper part of the pyramid, and often the 
whole, is entirely gilded over: and then the title of 
Shuc, of golden, is bellowed on the edifice. Other 
temples of nearly a firailar ftruf'ture, buthollow with¬ 
in, contain images of Godama, to which the adoration 
of his difciples is direcled. Both thefe deferiptions 
of temples arc in common called Biira, which M. Lou- 
BERE writes Pra, and fays that it means refpetlablc. 
It is a phrafe only given cither to God, and to his 
images, relics, temples, and priefts; or to the kingf 
and thofe governing in his name. An inferior gives 
it to the mcanelt officers of government; but a fupe- 
rior never gives it to an inferiour, as our king often 
calls his nobles, my lord, a title fomewhat analagous. 
Neither is Bura ever applied toaftranger: a man 

U 3 who 
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who has any depcndance on a European^ will call him 
Thakiayn^ or Mayn, which fignify prince, but he will 
by no means call him Bura. Although this be the 
common name for thefe temples, yet it is only a term 
of refpeft, their proper name in tfie Burma language 
being 

Although many large temples, which are hollow 
within, contain fuch images as areconfidcred of par¬ 
ticular fanftity; yet the greater number of the images 
deftined for tlie adoration of the laity, are placed in 
chapels, if I may foufe the word, which furround the 
pyramids containing the relics of Godama’s perfon, 
and which the Burmas call Bu 7 -a Kiaung. In thefe 
images Go dam a is always reprefented as a young man 
of a placid countenance, with ftrongly charaQerifed 
Burjna features, and generally in the drefsofa Raft an. 
His pollures are various. The moft common is that 
of fitting crofs legged upon a throne, with his left hand 
relling on his leg, and holding a book, and with his 
right hand hanging over his knee. In other images he 
is reprefented fianding, and that in four pollures j each 
difl'ering fomewhat in the pofition of his hands. In 
others he is reprefented reclining on a couch, with his 
head fupported on pillows*. The throne on which 
he is placed, is exaHly like the royal throne. Having 
imagined, that the delineations of the Hindu gods 
floating c>n the leaves of the lotus, derived their origin 
from iir.perieft traditions concerning the deluge, the 
vigorous fancy of Paulin us difeoversa reprelentation 
of thq elegant flowers of that plant in the Ample orna¬ 
ments of thefe thrones. Mm. Borg. pag. 67, com¬ 
pared with tab. 1. fig. 5. The images of the god are 
of very various materials; clay, copper, filver, and 
alabafter. Many of them arc completely gilded, and 
many partly gilded, and partly ornamented with paint¬ 
ings of flowers. The fize alfo of thefe images varies 
exceeding])': fome are not above fix inches high, and 
others arc of a rnoft cololfal ftature. I faw an image 


f See page 260 of this Volume, 
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in old Ava, confifting of one folid block of pure white 
alabailer, and in a fitting p^llure: I had no opportul 
nity of meafuring its dimenfionsj but its fingers ap¬ 
peared to me to be about the length and thicknefs of 
a large mans’ thigh and leg, from whence aconjefture 
may be made of the immenfity of the whole. 

Another objeft of great veneration among the 
worfhippers of Godama are ftones of confidcrable di- 
menfions, carved with various hieroglyphics, and faid 
to reprefent, or to be the imprelfions of his feet. The 
hieroglyphics, on the different ftones which I faw, 
were not alike. In the Burma language thefc ftones 
are called Kye do bura, or the refpefctable royal foot. 
One of them, on the mountain Amala Saripadi, * in 
the ifland of Ceylon^ has given rife to various fables; 
Chrijlians^ Jews^ and Mahommedans^ uniting to call 
the mountain AcAM’s-peak, and the ftonc the im- 
preflions of AnAM’s-foot. 

Besides thefe objeds of adoration, thefc are mapy 
images common about the religious buildings of the 
Burmas. The principal difciples of Godama, efpecially 
his two favourites, Mokela and Sakibout, with many 
other perfons, whoaffirted the god when on earth, are 
by his followers confidered as faints: and many images 
of thefe faints, drelfed WktRdhdm^ generallyaccompany 
thofe of their mailer. Mokela and Saribout oc¬ 
cupy the moft confpicuous places, the one fitting on 
the right hand, and the other on the left of Godama. 
The images of the other faints arc generally in the 
pofture of adoration. In fome chapels there are 
many images of thefe faints, without any of the divi¬ 
nity. There is a group of female figures very com¬ 
mon at the temples: it reprefents a princefs with her 
attendants; the princefs is on her knees offering up 
her long hair. It is faid, that once, when Godama 
was like to perifli in a river, he was faved by this 

U 4 princefs, 
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princefs, who threw him a rope which fhemade of her 
hair. The ends of the walls, which projeft on the diffe¬ 
rent terraces, as you afcend to the temples, are generally 
ornamented with figures of Godama’s cook, a fat, de¬ 
formed, but droll looking fellow. Bcfides human 
images, there arc alfo at the Burma temples many rc- 
prefentations of elephants, monkics, and other ani¬ 
mals, but efpccially of lions coucbanl, which often 
are of a moft coloffal fize. The Burmaa however, 
although they confider thefe difciples, perfons, and 
animals, as venerable, on account of the fcrviccs they 
performed to Godama, have no idea of worlhipping 
their images; nor, as far as I could learn, of imploring 
them to ufe in their behalf their intereft with the di¬ 
vinity: much iefs do they ever addrefs their prayers 
to the gods of the Brahmens, a cuftom which feems to 
have been adopted by fome of the Cinga 1 e.fe,ox natives 
of Ceylon. It is however true that the Burmas arc 
well acquainted wdth the gods of the Brahmens, and 
have many legendary books containing an account of 
their adventures, efpccially thofe of Rama, king of 
Baranudee: but they look upon thefe perfonages 
merely as heroes, or as remarkable men, only admi¬ 
rable for the wonderful actions they performed. In 
fome of their temples, and in the carved ornaments of 
Kiaungs, and of houfes for the reception of ftrangers, 
there arc reprercniations of the aclions of thefe heroes, 
and of the Nat. Among thefe the figure of Ganesa 
is one of the moft common. 

Every true w’orfiiippcr of Godama prays before he 
goes to ficep, and before he rifes in the morning, 
which is generally at dawn of day. The old men, 
and women of all ages, are more regular in their de¬ 
votions than the youths, as is the cafe, I believe, in 
all countries, w’here the women are not degraded into, 
the rank of brutes. In praying they ufe rofaries, often 
made of amber beads, and often of various feeds, efpe- 
cially of thfeCa%na indicahi^. and Cccfalpinia oleof- 
ftrma Rox. The former plant is peculiarly facred 

5 
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to Bouddha, as it is fuppofed to have fprungfrom 
his blood, when once on a time he had cut his foot, 
by ftrihing it againll a Hone. I believe they have 
fixed forms of prayer in the Pali language; at lead I 
never could undcrllafid one word of their prayers, 
farther than that they contained many repetitions of 
the different appellations of the divinity; but that 
might have been owing to the manner in which they 
w'crc chaunted. I’he pi'iefts have no regular daily- 
fervicc like the mafs; but they have certain forms of 
prayer, which they ufe on the dedication of a temple 
or Kiaung^ or on certain fellivals, on which prefents 
arc offered to them. The women alfo, in all their 
little diftrefl'es and fears, fuch as in thunder, or in a 
fquall of wind on the water, invoke the Nat: and 
they fcldom get fruit, but they put it on their heads, 
turn to the four quarters of the earth, and call on the 
Nat^ either wilhing for their proteBion, or to fhow, 
that with thefe amiable beings they would willingly 
participate the good things of this life. 

Besides thefe private devotions, it is cuftomary to 
make offerings at the temple. I'he king daily fends 
his offering to a fniall temple, which is vdthin the 
palace; and many people make occafional offerings, 
efpccially when they, or any of th'cir family, are in 
diftrefs. But the common times for making offerings 
at the temples are the four phafes of the moon, cfpc-. 
cially the days of full and change, which may be 
called the Burma, fabbaths. They reckon Friday very 
unfortunate, and confequently undertake no bufinefs 
on that day: but they keep holy no day of the w’eek, 
which yvith moft nations is probably an allronomical 
divifion of time. While we were at Amarapura, I 
obferved, that the Emmas, on their fabbaths, faffed 
from fun rife to fun fet; and I was told, that, very 
ftrifl people never flept ih their houfes on the night 
following thefe holy days: but I have now reafon to 
believe, that fuch ftritlnefs and faffing are only re¬ 
quired for three months of the year, v/hich arc there¬ 
fore a kind of lent. 

The 
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The offerings made at the temples are very various: 
boiled rice, fruits, efpecially the cocoa-nut, flowers 
natural and artificial, and a variety of curious figures 
• made of paper, gold leaf, and the cuttings of the co¬ 
coa-nut kernel, are the moft common. It is alfo very 
cuftomary for the rich to ofl’er elegant white umbrellas 
with golden ornaments, large flippers, canes, pillows, 
and all manner of utenfils, gilded, and of the fineft 
materials: thefc are depofited in the temples or chapels 
for the ufc of the divinity. The poor, in place of 
thefe coftly offerings, content themfelves with paper 
imitations of the fame utenfils. Thefe gifts are placed 
before the god or his temples on altars, or on wooden 
benches; and the eatables become a prey to the crows 
and dogs. People who have been in peril by waterj 
prefent models of fliips or boats; fome of which are 
formed with confiderable neatnefs. One of the moft 
common ways for aperfon to exprefs his devotion, is 
by gilding a patch of a temple, of which many on this 
account make a very motley appearance. The king’s 
royal munificence is extended to a very great amount, 
in gilding anew many large temples. We were told, 
that this part of his expence amounted annually to 
20,000 peithlka of filver, or nearly 86,8051b. weight 
of that valuable metal. The expence of Eirnjhc 
fnayn^ or the heir apparent, is alfo confiderable in the 
fame way. When we vifited the celebrated temple 
Ananda, the perfon, who fuperintended the repairs 
then carrying on by the prince, told us, that four 
peiththa of pure gold * were prepared for the gilding, 
which would be beiftowed on the infidc of that edifice. 
The roads leading to the principal temples, near po¬ 
pulous places, are on holy-days lined with flails, and 
little portable fhops, where gold leaf, ornamented 
fruits, flowers natural and artificial, and other fimilar 
offerings are fold; fo that the devout walk o.ut, buy 
their offering by the way, and go to the temple where 
it is to be prefented. The women are by far the moft 

numerous 
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numerous devotees, and go in confiderable numbers 
together, and in their bell drefs. They refort to the 
galleries and houfes built for the accommodation of 
thofe who frequent the temple: there- they alTemble 
in crowds to adjuft their drefs and offerings: fora 
while they talk, laugh, and amufc theinfelves; then 
they repair to the temple, fall on their knees, fay their 
prayers, make their offering, and depart. Bloody 
facrifices, among the difciples of the mild Godama, 
would be beholden with abhorrence. 

The two principal feftivals, which we faw, were 
on the occafion of the new year, and on the ending 
of lent; During the firlt, we were at Pegue, and 
were prefent at many of the games, and entertain¬ 
ments, given during its celebration. Only one day’s 
amufement was at the grand temple, Shue-Modo, and 
no religious ceremony, as far as we faw, took place. 
The mofl Angular amufement at this feftival, is the 
concluding one of throwing water, which to a. rude 
people affords very good fport. f'or the whole laft 
day of the feftival, the men are permitted to throw 
water at the women, and the women at the men: fuch 
women as are with child being however exempted. Ail 
the young people look with joy for this merry day, 
and it is conduced with the greateft good humour, 
the one fex not being likely to give offence to the 
other. 

Lent having ended, during the whole month Sa~ 
deen-giul there are illuminations: every hpufe has 
erefted by it a kind of maft, from which are fufpended 
one or more lamps. In the royal palace, a pyramid 
of lamps, at leaft 150 feet high, was fupported by a 
bamboo fcaffolding. From the lodgings of the de¬ 
putation, this illumination of Amaraptira made a 
very fplendid appearance acrofs the lake, by which 
we were feparated from the city. It is at this time 
that the nobles from all parts of the empire refort to 
court to pay their homage to the king. On this oc¬ 
cafion we had an opportunity of feeing a model of the 
hill Mienmo^ which was eretled in the outer court of 

the 
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the palace. It was conftrufted of paper and bam¬ 
boos, and agreed very well with the account given by 
the miffionary Sangermano. 

During the principal days and nights of thefe 
felUvals, there is an almoll conllant fucceffion of 
wreftling, dancing, mufic, proceffions, fireworks, and 
theatrical entertainments; but of thefe, it is not at 
prefent iny intention to give a defeription. 

To finifli what I have to fay on the religion of 
Godama, it would appear by all the accounts given 
me, that the Burmaa received their laws,religion, and 
government, from the people of Arakan, a people 
fpeaking the fame language with themfelves, and from 
thefe circumfiances often called Myamma-gye, or great 
JBurmas. This happened about 600 yeaisago: but 
the people of Pegue and Arakan, had received the 
fame gifts from Ceylon''a confiderable time'earlier. 
Previous to this, the Burma empire had probably 
been occupied by tribes in a ftate of civilization 
fimilar “to that of the Karayn^ Kiayn^ Loway and 
other fimple nations, who now inhabit the wilder 
parts of India beyond the Ganges. Whether or not 
this knowledge, derived from Ceylon, has been of 
ufe to thefe eaftern nations, cannot eafily be de¬ 
termined. Thefe fimple tribes have perhaps more 
(kill in agriculture, and more induftry than the Bur- 
mas; they have art enough to raanufaflure comfort¬ 
able, and even handfome cloathing: they arc a peace¬ 
able people, little inclined to war: among themfelves 
they retain that civil liberty, which mod tribes in a 
fimilar-flate enjoy j and it is univerfally agreed, that 
their morals are extremely good: but then they have 
no laws; are ignorant of even the art of reading; 
and their religious notions are fo crude, that although 
they believe in a future ftate, yet they are ignorant of 
its being a ftate of reward or puniffiment. 

Those of the Chinefe, who have adapted the re¬ 
ligion of Shaka, have probably obtained it from 

Hindujlan, 
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Hindujlani by the route of Thibet. It is undoubtedly 
the Chinefe who have communicated this religion to 
Japan^ and to their former dependants in T'onlm and 
Cochinchina. Nor is it by any means imp»obable, that 
it is through China that this worfhip has extended to 
Siam. M. De la Loubere informs us, that the Siam^ 
mefc pretend to have got their religion from Laos, in 
which cafe it mull have come China. Indeed, 
from its very early introduttion into that empire, at 
the latcft in the iixth century of tlie Chrijlian aera, it 
has had abundance of time to have reached Siam as 
early as we can fuppofe that country to have been 
civilized. 

.In confeqiience of this univerfal diffufion of the 
religion of Bouddha over the countries to the call 
of Hindujlan, it has been imagined, that all the na¬ 
tions inhabiting thefe extenlive regions, and that even 
the Chinefe, are of the Hindu race; but can we be 
juftified in forming fuch an opinion, becaufe about 
1700 years ago fome priefts came from Hindiftan into 
China, and converted to their opinions a multitude of 
the lower people ? As well might we fay, that the 
Romans in the time of Trajan, and of his virtuous 
and powerful fuccelfors, were Jews, becaufe fome 
priefts had then come from JeruJalem, and had con¬ 
verted, to their opinions, a great number of the Ro¬ 
man populace, and Haves. The learned and manly 
Sir W, Jones, among the vaft variety of objefcls 
which engaged his attention, feems to have haftily 
adopted this opinion. He fupports the hypothcfis 
entirely on a palfage in the inftitutes of Menu, where, 
fays he, “ we find the following curious palfage I 
“ Many families of the military clafs having gradually 
“ abandoned the ordinances of the Vedas, and the 
“ company of the Brahmens, lived in a ftate of de- 
“ gradation, as the people of Pundraca, the Chinas^ 
“ and fome others.” He then fays, “ this being di- 
“ red, pofitive, difinterefted, and unfufpeded, would 
“ decide the queftion, if we could be lure that the 

f word 
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word China fignifies a Chinefe*." Setting afide the 
difficulties attending the proof of this, of which he has 
by no means given a complcat folution, I would aflc, 
if it is not to be highly fufpefted, that the Brahmens^ 
like all other bigotted and ignorant fefts, wifh to exalt 
themfelves by making all nations inferior to their own? , 
I have before obferved, that the laws of Menu in ufe 
among the Burmas are very different from thofe tranf- 
lated by Sir W. JoNEst. The Burma code is cer¬ 
tainly more than fix hundred years old, as it was 
introduced from Ceylon at Icaft fo long agoj but it 
would be very difficult to fhow, in a country where 
there are no annals, that the infliiutcs of Menu have 
exifted in their prefent form for the half of fuch a 
period. The Burma copy makes no mention of this 
ftate of degradation. Were it afeertained, that the 
Gotama mentioned in the VedasX was the fame with 
Godama of the Rhhans, it would be evident that the 
Chinefe could not have abandoned the ordinances of 
the Vedas: for at the time of Godama, the Chnefe 
were a civilized people, with nearly the fame laws 
which they at prefent enjoy, and the Vedas of confe- 
quence would be of later date than their inflitutions. 
It is however alleged, that there have been more than 
one Godama or Bouddha : but w'hethcr this opinion 
be well founded, or whether the (Godama mentioned 
in the Vedas^ be the inflitutor of the Burma religion, 
or whether he lived earlier or later than that legiflator, 

1 do not pretend to afeertain. 

A FEW more particulars remain to be mentioned re¬ 
lating to the learning of the Burmas, 

The Burmas have among them many hiflories, con¬ 
taining an account of the lives and actions performed 
by the different families of their princes. Thefe hif- 

torios 
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tories are, I .am told, very fabulous; every aaioa 
being attended by omens and prodigies. Still how¬ 
ever they may throw fomc light on a part of the world 
hitherto fo little known: and l atn hopeful foont'o be 
able to lay before the learned, a tranflation of the 
Maha-rafa Wayn-gye, the moll celebrated hiftorical 
work of the Burrnas, Thefe people have alfo tranf- 
lated iiiftoric.s of the Chinefe and Siammefe^ and of the 
kingdoms of Kathee, Ko-/hanpyee, Pagoo, Saymmay^ 
and Laynzayn. Of all thefe I faw copies, and feveral 
of them I procured for Sir John Murray, 

Oi;4 medicine the Burmas have feveral books. They 
divide difeafes into ninety-fix genera, and of thefe 
feveral are fubdivided into many fpecies. Theii- 
books contain deferiptions of all the ninety-fix dif- 
cal'es, with various recipes for their cure. Of the 
animal kingdom, mummy is a favourite medicine. 
The Burmas are acquainted with the ufe of mercury 
in the cure of the veneral difeafe: but their manner of 
giving it is neither certain nor fafe. They make a 
candle of cinnabar and I'ome other materials, and fet- 
ting fire to it, the patient inhales the fumes with his 
noftrils. The patient is however rarely able to per- 
fevere long in this courfe, as it always produces a 
want of appetite, and extreme langour. The greater 
part however of the Burma remedies are taken from 
the vegetable kingdom, efpecially of the aromatic 
kind, nutmegs being one of their moll favourite me¬ 
dicines. They are well acquainted with the plants of 
their country, and for a vaft number have appropriate 
names. On the whole, however, the praftice of their 
phyficians is alraoll entirely empirical; and almoft 
every one has, or pretends to have, a number of pri¬ 
vate recipes, on which the fuccefs of his praftice 
chiefly depends. 1 was often tempted by wonderful 
ftories concerning the efficacy of thefe noftrums, in 
order to induce me to purchafe the fccret, which 
forae of them pretended to have been handed down 
from their fathers for feveral generations. Indeed I 
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Ibund a great'fpirit of illiberality among my brethrett 
of trade; nor were they exempt from impofing on the 
weaknefs of the lick, by a pretenfion to fupernatural 
powers. In fpite however of all thefe indirett means 
of influence, I found them dcfervedly not in pof- 
felTion of an honourable elHmation among their epun- 
trymen. One curious cuftom relating to the Burma 
phyficians may be mentioned. If a young woman is 
dangcroufly ill, the doflor and her parents frequently^ 
enter into an agreement, the doctor undertaking to 
cure her* If Ihc lives, the doftor takes her as his 
property j but if Ihc dies, he pays lier value to the 
parents: for in the Burma dominions, no pai:*ent parts 
with his daughter, whether to be a wife, or to be a 
concubine, without a valuable conlideration. I do 
not know whether the doctor is entitled to fell the girl 
again, or if he mult retain her in his family; but the 
number of fine young women, wdtich I faw in the 
houfe of a doctor at Mycda^ makes me think the 
practice to be very common. 

In furgery, the fldll of the Burmas, I believe, 
goes no farther than (Indfing wounds, and fetting 
bones. Of late indeed they have introduced from 
Ardkan the art of inoculation for the fmall-pox* This 
practice has however not become general, as a very 
great prtqiortion of the people’s faces are pitted by 
that difeafe. 

On law, the Burmas have many treatifes; both 
containing the laWvS of Menu, and copious com¬ 
mentaries on thefe. Whether they ftill have any 
copies of the law, as originally imported from Ceylon^ 
\ know not: but I was told, that the Damathat-^ye^ 
or code in common ufe, has fqffered feveral alter¬ 
ations, and additions, made by the decrees of various 
princes. 

1 itKAiio of no poetry, which the Furnas poffefs, 
except fongs. Of thefe they have a great number 
on a variety of fubje£ls, and are fond of quoting 
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them oh many occasions. Their music, both vocal 
and instrumental, appeared to me very bad. Some 
of their musical instruments are, indeed, not so barba¬ 
rously noisy, as those of the Hindus and Chinese ; but 
the airs, which the Burmas performed on tlicm, 1 
could not at all comprehend. On the contrary, 
many of the Hindu and Chinese airs seem to me not 
at all unpleasant: but I must confess, that I aiu 
entirely unskilled and rude in the science of music. 

The Burmas have dramatic entertainments, used 
at all festivals, and well described by M. we la Lou- 
BEUE in his account Siam. The performers in¬ 
deed, which we, saw, were all Siammese. Althougli 
these entertainments, like the Italian oppra, consist 
of music, dancing, and action, with a dialogue in 
rccitati\ e ; yet we untlcrstood, th^-t no part but tln^, . 
songs was previously composed. The subject 
generally taken from some of the legends of their 
heroes, especially of IIaxUa ; and the several parts 
songs, and actions, being assigned to the different 
performers, the recitative part or dialogue is left to 
each actor’s ingenuity. It^ from the effects on the 
audience we might judge of the merit of the per¬ 
formance, it must be very considerable ; as some of 
the performers liatl the art of keeping the mul¬ 
titude in a roar. I often, however, suspected that 
the audience were not difiicult to please : for I fre¬ 
quently observed the Myoowtin of Haynthawade 
(the man of high rank whom we most frequently 
saw), thrown into immoderate laughter by the most 
childish contrivances. These eastern nations are 
indeed a lively, merry people; and like the former 
French, dance, laugh, and sing, in the midst of 
oppression and misfortune. 

The original of most of the Burma books on 
law and religion is in the Pali or Pale language j 
which undoubtedly is radically the same with the 
Sanscrit. I was assured at Amarapura that the' 
Pali of Slam, and Pegu,. differed considerably from 
that of the Burmas, and an intelligent native of 

VoL. yi. ’ . X' Tava^, 
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Tavaif, Avlio had been at Cmgala or Candy, the pre¬ 
sent capital of Ceylon, and at the ruins oi Anurada-’ 
pura, the former capital, assured me, that the Pale 
of tliat island was considerably different from that 
of y/tY/. 

In many inscriptions, and in books o-f ceremony, 
such as the Kammna, the Pali language is written 
in a s<|uare character, somewhat resembling the 
Bengal Sanscrit, and called Magata. Of this a spe¬ 
cimen may be seen in the tlesa iption of the Borgian 
imisenm by Paulinos*. But in general it is writ¬ 
ten in a'round churacteF nearly resembling the Bur- 
wa letters. Of this kind is the specimen given by 
the accurate M. de la Lou be re, and which some 
persons have rashly conceived t© be the Burma. 
yLhere is no doul^jt/ however, that all the different 
^^laractcrs of India, both on the MTst and on the east 
of the Ganges, have been derived from a common 
source : and the Burma writing of the whole appears 
to be tlse most distinct and bcaiitifid. 

_ I 

In their more elegant books, the write on 

slu'els of ivory, on very tine white palmira leaves. 
The ivory is stained black, and the margins are or- 
namentetl witli gilding, while the characters are ena¬ 
melled or gilded. On the palmira leaves the cha¬ 
racters are in general of black enamel; and the ends 
of the leaves, and margins, are painted with flowers 
in various bright colours. In their more common 
books, the Burmas with an iron style engrave their 
writing on palmira leaves. A hole, through both 
ends of each leat^ serves to connect the whole into a 
\olume by means of two strings, which also pass 
through the two wooden boards, that serve for bind¬ 
ing. In the liner binding of these kind of books the 
boards are lacquered, the edges of the leaves cut 
smooth and gilded, and the title is written on the 
upper board, the two cords are by a knot or jeevel 
.secured at a little distance from the boards. 


' as to prevent the book from falling to pieces. 


* Page 15 .. 
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but suibciently distant to admit of the upper leaves 
being turned back, while the lower ones are read. 
The more elegant books are in general wrapped up 
in silk cloth, and bound round by a garter, in which 
the Bunnas have the art to weave the title of the 
hook. 

As there are but few of the Burmas who do not 
read awl ^\’rite, almost eveiy man carries with him 
a paraxcaik *, in Avhieh he keeps his accounts, copies 
songs, till he can repeat them fj-om memory, and takes 
memorandums of any thing curious. It is ^on tliese 
parmemks that the Xare.v or writers in all courts, and 
public ofliccs, take down the proceedings and orders 
of the .superior officers : from thence copying such 
parts, as are necessary, into books of a more durable 
and elegant nature. The paraxcaVt is made of one 
sheet ol' thick and strong paper bl.ackened over. A 
good one may be about eight feet long, and eigh¬ 
teen inches wide. It is folded up somewhat like a 
fan, or thus a ^each fold,or page be¬ 

ing about six inches, and in length the whole 
breadtli of the sheet. Thence, wherei er the book 
is opened, whichever side is uppermost, no part of it 
<’an be rubbed, but the two outer pages, a. b. and it 
only occupies a table one foot in width by eighteen, 
inches long. The Burmati write on the parawa'ik 
with a pencil of steatites. ^V^hen in haste the Zares 
use many contractions, and wTite with wonderful 
quickness. I have seen them keep up Avith an officer 
(lictating, and not speaking very slow. But when 
they lake pains, the characters written on the para-' 
walk are remarkably neat. Indeed this nation, like 
the Chinese^ pique themselves much on writing an • 
elegant, and distinct character. When that, which 
lias been written on a^ paratvaik, becomes no longer 
useful, the pages are rubbed over Avitli charcoal, and 
the leaves of a species of DoUchos : they are then 
clean, as if neA\', and equally fit tor the pencil. 

* I do not know, but that tlys ought to b* written Puruoci , 

X 2 E VCl V 
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Ev'orv convent has a collection of books : several 
»/ 

of wliich are pretty consi<!erable. The most coininon 
copiers are indeed the Jlaham, who, prepare books 
both f(»r their convents, and for presents to their lay 
benefactors These books are kept in chests, much 
ornamented vdlli gilding*, and bits of looking-glass, 
fastened on with lacquer, in the shape of flowers. 
At Amariipura we were shewn a part of the royal li- 
l)rary, 'fhis is a brick building, surrounded by en¬ 
closed courts, and temples, which occupy a delight¬ 
ful situation, in the N. W. angle of the city. Near 
it is a small, but most elegant Kiaung. To this, at 
times, Ih.e monarch retires; and we were sliCMOi the 
gilded couch on which he reposes, while the Zaha- 
1)0 reads to him, and instructs him in the duties of 
religion. The library itself is neither a convenient 
nor handsome building. The gallery, into which 
■w'C entered, contained about a hundred chests, gilded 
on the sides, and lacquered above, with the general 
title of their contents written in golden letters. 'J'he 
chests were large, and if full, must have contained 
many thosandvolumes. As v/e saw only apart, 1 pre¬ 
sume that the king's collection is very extensive. He 
is, indeed, said to he a very intelligent, and learned 
jn inee., He Avas very desirous of obtaining some 
Hrahmm more learned, than those he had, to in¬ 
struct him in astronomv : and he had caused the 
institutes of Menu to be translated from the English 
of Sir WiLLiA.n Jones. He must therefore have 
heard of w'bat is pursued among the Europeans, in 
at least oriental literature: and it is to be hoped, 
that some moi c useful books may attract his notice: 
books wdiicb might tend to improve tlie people, and 
give them more enlightened notions of politics, of 
the arts, and of science. Hitherto, 1 suspect, the 
laws, or religion, of the Burmas, have contributed 
little to the happiness of the people ; but fortunately 
they have not, like those of the Brahmens, placed 
any insurmountable obstacles in the w'ay of national 
improvement. 

1 
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A JOURNEY TO SIRINAGUR. 

By CAPTAIN THOMAS HARDmCKE. 

HA^ ’"INC sometime ago visiteci the mountainous 
country of Sh'imigu }'; I hope a succint detail of some 
of the most remarkable circumstances, which occur¬ 
red in that journey, will not be unacceptable to the 
Asiatick Soeiety. 

On the .‘id of March, 179d, I commenced the jour¬ 
ney, ^roxn Futtchghur, in company with Mr. IIiJNTKtt; 
and we arrived, on the 19th of the same month, at 
Anoopshehcr: our route was circuitous, for the purpose 
of \ isiling the several indig*o plantations, establislied 
by European gentlemen, in this part of Dooah, Here 
were conspicuously displayed, the cflects of skill, of 
industry, and of a spirit of commercial enterprise, iu 
beautifying and enriching a country, which in other 
parts exhibiting only waste and forest, supplies, in- 
<lecd, matter tf) gratii'y the curiosity of a naturalist, but 
suggests to the philanthropic mind the most gloomy 
rellectious. 

At Anovpshchcr I recruited the necessary supplies fur 
the prosecution of my journey, and on the 23d, con¬ 
tinued my march alone ; for my fellow-traveller was 
under the necessity of returning, from this place, to 
attend the residency with Doavlut Row Sindkaii, 
on a visit to the Marhatta camp. 

On the SOtli of March, I arrived at Ncieehabad ; the 
town is about six furlongs in length; with some regu ¬ 
lar streets, broad, and enclosed by barriers at diiferent 

X3 distance--, 
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distances, forming distinct biizars. In the neigbour- 
hood, are the remains of many considerable buildings. 
Near the south-west end of the town is a large gar¬ 
den, called Sultan Bagh ; containing in the center a 
spacious square building, erected by one of the sons 
of Nejeeb-uu-dowlah. 

On the north-east side of this garden, and at the 
distance of 300 yards, is another, in which lies buried 
Nejeeb-ud-dowlah : his grave is without orna¬ 
ment, raised on a terrace, a few feet from the ground, 
in an area of about eighty yards, surrounded by a 
square building, formed into apartments and offices, 
for the accommodation of the servants, appointed to 
perform the usual ceremonies, for the benefit of de¬ 
parted souls. 

A considerable traffic is carried on here, in wood, 
bamboos, iron, copper, and tincal, brought from the 
hills. It is also the center of an extensive trade from 
Lahore, Calml, and Cashmir, to the ^ast and south¬ 
east part of Hindustan. 

At the distance of ten miles and six and a half fur¬ 
longs, from Nejeehabad, on the road to Hurdxcar, is 
Subbul-gurfi, a very extensive line of fortification, en¬ 
closing the town ; both of which exhibit little more 
than naked walls falling to decay. Much of the 
g’round;. rithiu the Ibrt, is in cultivation. In the 
south-ea . curtain, or face of tlie fort, is a lofty 
brick-built gateway. The high road leads close past 
the north-east bastion, and continues along the north 
face, the whole length, within thirty or foi ty yards of 
the ditch. 


On the 1st of April, I arrived at Unjcmiee Ghat, 
about thiee miles below Ilurdwar, on the eastern side 
b tin river. The, town of occupies a very 

'I t, consisting of a few buildings of brick, the 

property’ 
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jjvoperty of eminent Goosseyns. It is situated pii the 
jjoiut of land at the base of the Sills, on the western 
side of the river. 

The stream here divides itself into three channels, 
the principal of which is on the eastern side, and 
running along a pleasant bank, called Chandee Ghat, 
meets the base of the hill, which gives this name to 
the Ghat below. The deepest channel at present is in 
some places about fifteen feet, a depth not long con¬ 
tinued ; and near the termination of each reach of the 
river, the stream breaks, with rapidity, over beds of 
large loose stones, sometimes with no more water than 
sufficient to. give passage to large unloaded boats. , 
The points of the islands, several of wliich are formed 
in the bed of the river, arc principally of loose pebbles 
and sand; but, the rest of the land, between the dif¬ 
ferent channels is covered with the Mimosa Catechu.. ■ 

The ascent of the hill, called Chandee, commences 
at a little distance from Unjenme, from which, to the 
top of the hill, I consider about two miles and a 
cjuartcr. Some part of this distance, however, is a 
Jong and elevated level bank. The ascent to the high 
part of the hill, is very steep; the path narrow, and 
requiring much attention and exertion, to prevent ac¬ 
cidents in stepping, from the looseness of the stones 
and earth. 

• « 

On the top of this hill is a Tersool or trident, about 
fourteen feet high, of stone, supported by a small 
square base of mason-work; the base of the forks is 
ornamented, on the east side, witli figures of the sun 
and moon, between which, upon the shaft, is th.e 
figure of Gan esa. 

Near the base of the shaft, are th.e figures of Kaal- 
KA I)evt, and Hanuman, the former on the east, 
the latter west. The space on. the summit of this 
jbill, is not twice larger than the square of the pe- 

4 destal 
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clestal of tlic triden|: from this, a narrow rklgc leads^ 
to another hill, something higher: and in this man¬ 
ner the hills here are mostly connected; the highest 
being generally of a conical form. They are very 
thinly clad with vegetable productions: the trees are 
few, and small; and the grass, at this season of the 
year, parched up. In some jiarts of the hills, how¬ 
ever, where the aspect is more northerly, the grass is 
more abundant, finer, and seemingly much liked by 
the cattle. 

f 

On the top of Chandnee, a l^rmnen is stationed to 
receive contributions from visitors during the con- 
tinuance of the MeUt: the produce, he says, upon an 
average, is for that time, about ten rupees per day. 

This Meta, or f:iir, is an annual assemblage of 
Hindus, to bathe, for a certain number of days, in the 
waters of the Ganges, at this consecrated sjiot. The 
period of ablution is that of the Sun’s entering Aries; 
which, according to the Hindu computation, being 
reckoned from a fixed point, now happens about 
twenty days later than the vernal equinox. It ac¬ 
cordingly fell on the evening of the 8th of April. 
But every twelfth year, when Jupiter is in Aquarius, 
at the time of the Sun’s entering Aries, the concourse 
of people is greatly augmented. The present is 
one of those jieriods, and the multitude collectetl 
liere, on this occasion, may, I think, with mode¬ 
ration, be computed at two and a half millions of 
souls*. Although the pcifonnance of a religious 
duty is their primary object, yet, many avail them- 

* Tills estimation may appear enormous \ and it therefore becomes 
necessary to give sortie account of the grounds on which it was 
formed. Small sums are paid by all, at the different watering places ; 
and the collectors at each of these, in rendering their accounts to the 
MehimtSy who regulate tlie police, are obliged to form as exact a 
register, as a place of so much bustlfe will admit of. From the prin¬ 
cipal of tlicse offices, the number of the muHitude is found outj pro¬ 
bably within a tew thousands. The OoassQyn^ on whose informa¬ 
tion the calculation was ff’Vmed, had. access to these records i and the 
result, as delivered above, w'as bought moire likely to be under, tlian 
over die truth, * 
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selves of the occasion, to transact business, and 
carry on an extensive annual comincree. In this 
concourse of nations, it is a matter of no small 
annisement to a curious obsei'ver, to trace tlie dress, 
features, manners, &c. which clmracteiizc the people 
of the different countries oi Calmly Cashnm\ LaJirn'e, 
Butaujiy Strimigur, Cummmo, and the plains Hin-^ 
(luatan. From some of these, very distant countries, 
whole families, men, women, and children, under¬ 
take the journey, some travelling on foot, some on 
horseback, and many, particularly women and chil¬ 


dren, in long heavy carts, railed, and covered w'ith 
slopiiig matted roofs, to defend them against the 
sun and wet weather : and during the continuance of 
the fair, these serve also as habitations. 


Among tlic nati\ cs of countries so distant from all 
intercourse with people of our colour, it is natural to 
suppose that the faces, dress, and equipage of the 
gentlemen who were then at Iltirdiour, M ere looked 
upon by many as objects of great curiosity : indeed 
it exceeded all my ideas before cii the sul.*ject, and 
as often as wc passed through the crowd in our j)a- 
lanqnins, wc were followed by numbers, of both 
women and men, eager to keep pace, and admiring, 
M'ith evident astonishment, every thing which met 


their eyes. Elderly M’omeii. in particular, .salaamed Mutli 


the greatest reverence; many shewed an eagerness to 
touch some part of our drc.ss; which being permitted, 
they generally retired with a. salaam, and apparently 
much satisfied. 


At our tents, parties succeeded partie.s throughout 
the day, w'here they woukl take their stand for houv.s 
together, silently surveying every thing they saw. 


Sometimes more inquisitive visitors approached 
even to the doors of the tent, and finding they were 
not repelled, though venturing .within, the} gtiK- 
tully retired, with additional gratification; and fre- 

quctiily 
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qitently returned, as intioductors to new visitors, 
whose expectations they had raised, by the relation 
of what themselves had seen. 

The most troublesome guests were the Goosseyns, 
who being the first here in point of numbers and 
power, thought it warrantable to take more freedoms 
than others did : and it was no easy matter^to be, 
at any tinie, free from their company: it was, how¬ 
ever, politically prudent, to tolerate them ; for, by 
being allowed to take possession of every spot round 
the tents, even within the ropes, they might be con¬ 
sidered as a kind of safe-guard, against visitors of 
worse descriptions ; in fact, they made a shew of be¬ 
ing our protectors. 

In the early part of the Mela, or fair, this sect of 
Fakeers erected the standard of superiority, and pro¬ 
claimed themselves regulators of the police. 

Appi’ehcncling opposition, in assuming this autho¬ 
rity, they published aji edict, prohibiting all other 
tribes from entering the place with their swords, or 
arms of any other description. This Avas ill received 
at first, and for some days it was expected force must 
have.decided the matter ; however, the Byraagees, 
who W'cre the next pOAverful sect, gave up the point, 
and the rest followed their example. Thus the Goo\- 
seyus paraded Avith their swords and shields, Avhile 
every other tribe carried only bamboos through the 
fair. 

The ruling poAver was consequently held by the 
priests of the Goosseyns, distinguished by the appel¬ 
lation of Mehunts, and during the continuance of 
the Mela, the police was under their authority, and 
all duties levied and collected by them. For UurdT 
irar, though immediately connected Avitli the Mah~ 

ratt0 
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ratta government, and, at all other seasons, under 
the rule and controul of that state, is, on tliese oc^ 
casions, usurped, by that party of the Fakeers^ who 
prove themselves most powerful; and though the col¬ 
lections made upon pilgrims, cattle, and all species of 
merchandize, amount to a very considerable sum; yet 
no part is remitted to the treasury of the Mahratia 
state. 

These Mehuiits ,mQtt in council daily; hear and 
decide upon &U pbijiplaints brought before them, ei¬ 
ther against indiyidjuals, or of a nature tending to dis¬ 
turb tlfe'public-tranquillity, .aa,id the well manage¬ 
ment of this immense multitude. 

/ 

As one of these assemblies was on the high road 
near our tents, w^c had frequent opportunities of no¬ 
ticing their meetings; and one of our sepoys, having 
occasion to appear before it, in a cause of some con¬ 
sequence, it gave us an opportunity of learning some¬ 
thing of the nature of their proceeding. 

The sepoy, it seems, on leaving the station, where 
his battalion was doing duty, was entrusted, by one 
of the native officers, Avith fifty rupees, and a com¬ 
mission to purchase a camel. With the intention of 
executing this trust, he mixed Avitli a crowd, where 
some camels Avere exposed for sale; and while endea¬ 
vouring to cheapen one to the limits of his purse; 
shewing the money, and tempting the camel mer¬ 
chant to accept, for his beast, the fifty rupees, he 
drcAv the attention of a party of Mamar men, who 
Averc meditating a plan to get it from him. Five or 
six of those men, separating from the croAA’d, got 
round him, said, they (or one of them) had lost his 
money, to the amount of fifty rupees; that he, the 
sepoy, Avas the man Avho had it; and, Avith much cla¬ 
mour and force, they got the money from him. For¬ 
tunately, the sepoy's comrades Avere near; he ranto- 
.^vards them and comnoiunicqtecl the alarm, and got 

assistance, 
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assistance, before the fellows had time to make ofl; 
Or secrete the money; they, however, assumed a 
great deal of effrontery, and demanded that the mat¬ 
ter should be submitted to the decision of the 
hunts: before tliis tribunal the cause was consequent¬ 
ly brought, and an accusation laid against the sepoy, 
by these men of Martcar: the money was produced, 
and lodged in court, and the cause on botli sides, 
heard with deliberation. Uiducky for tlie 3 Ianva- 
rees, they had neither opportunity to examine or 
change the money; and knew not what species of 
coin made up this sum: which circumstance led to 
their conviction ; for being enjoined by t\\^ MchuniSf 
to describe the money they had lost, they named coin 
very different from what the purse contained: but 
when the sepoy was called upon to answer the same 
question, he specified the money exactly. The judges 
immediately gave a decision, in favour of the sepoy, 
and restored him his money: the d/mewA’were fined 
each in the sum of five rupees, and sentenced to re¬ 
ceive each fifty stripes, upon their bare backs with 
the Korah. 

The maintained an uncontested authori- 

t}', till the arrival of about J2 or 14,000 aSccA- horse¬ 
men, with their families, &c. who encamped on the 
plains about Jualaporc. Their errand here was avowed 
to be bathing; and soon after their arrival they sent 
OoDASSEE, their princij>al priest or Cooroo, to make 
choice of a situation on the rivei' side, where he erect¬ 
ed the distinguishing flag of their sect, for the guid¬ 
ance and direction of its followers, to the spot. It ap¬ 
peared, however, that ho compliments or intimation 
of their intentions, had been made to the ruling poAv- 
er; and the Goossa/ns, not willing to admit of any in¬ 
fringement of their, authority, pulled down the flag, 
and drove out of the place those who accompanied 
it. Some slight resistance was shewn by the Seeks, 
ill sujiport of their priest, and the digjiity of their 
(lag, but was repelled tAuth much violence, and the 

(roossepuSi 
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Goossei/ns, not content with driving them away, 
abused and plunderetl the whole part3% to a consi¬ 
derable amount. 

The old priest Oodassee, on his return to the Seek 
camp, complained to Rajah Saheb Sing, their chief, 
in the name of the body collective, of the insult and 
violence they had met with from the Goosset/iis. 

A consultation was immediately held by the three 
chiefs of the Aet’/r forces, viz. Rajah Saiieb Sing of 
Futeealah, and Rot Sing and Shehe Sing of iioo- 
9Ta/i, who silenced the complainants by promising to 
demand redress and restitution for what they had been 
plundered of. 


A VAKEEL was immediately dispatched, with a re¬ 
presentation, from the Seeks to the JJehuNts, or 
priests of the Goosseym, pointing out the right, they 
conceived they possesseil, in common with all other 
nations, to have access to the river; and complaining 
of the wanton insults tliey had met with, from their 
tribes, when in the peaceable execution of their duty: 
however, as they had no remedy, to make amends for 
some part of the ill treatment they^ met with, yet they 
demanrlcd an immediate retribution of all they had 
been plundered ofj and free access to the river or 
place of bathing, ^ 

The Mthunis lieard their complaints, expressed 
concern at what had happened, and promised their 
assistance, in obtaining the redress sought for: and, 
the matter, for the present, rested here; the Goos- 
seyns giving back, to the Seeks, all the plunder they 
had taken, and admitting of their free ingress and 
egress to the river. 

All was pretty quiet, during tlie few remaining 
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days of bathing; but bn the morning of the lOtb 
April, (which clay concluded the Mela) a scene of 
much confusion aiul bloodshed ensued. About eight 
o’clock on that morning, the Seeks (having previously 
deposited tltcir Avouien, children, and property, in a 
village, at some distance from Hurdwar) assembled 
in force, and proceeded to the different Avatcring- 
places, Ai here they attacked, with SAvords, spears, and 
fire-arms, every tribe of Fakeers that came in their 
Avay. These people made some resistance, but being 
all on foot, and feiv, if any, having fire-arms, the 
contest Avas unequal: and the Seeh, Avdio Avere all 
mounted, drove, the poor Sannyassees, Ih/raagecs, 
Cioosseyns, Naagecs, &c. before them, with irresis¬ 
tible fury. Having discharged their pieces Avithin a 
fcAV paces, they rn.shcd upon those unfortunate pil- 
griin.s Avith tJicir SAVords, and having slaughtered a 
great number, pursued the remainder, until, by 
flight to the hills, or by sAvimming the riA cr, they 
escaped the revenge of their pursuers. 

The confusion, spread among other descriptions of 
people, Was inconceivable; and CA'cry one, thinking 
himself equally an object of their resentment, sought. 
CA'cry means of safety that oflered : manj’ took to 
the ri\-er, and in the attempt to sAAuni across, several 
were drowned: of those Avho endeavoured to escape 
to the heights, numbers Avere plundered, but none 
who had not the habit of a Fakeer Avas in the least 
hurt: many partiite of straggling horsemen noAvrang- 
eci the island, befAveen Hu7'dwar and Unjhmee gaul; 
plundering the people to the A’ciy Avater’s-edge, im¬ 
mediately opposite tons; fortunately for thousands, 
who croAA'ded to this gaut, the greatest part of one 
of the vizier’s battalions, Avitb two six-pounders 
Averc stationed here; tu’o companies of Avhich, with 
an addition of a ftAA'. of our oaa'u sepoys, and a 
native ollicer, whom Captain Murray A^ery judi- 
seut across the river, ke])t tj|c approach of the 
I cheek. Tinding they could not attack the 
)u the watcr’s-eclge, w ithout receiA ing a smart 

* firft 
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fire from the sepoys, as well as exposing themselves 
to the fire of their guns, they drew off’ and by about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, all was again quiet. 

At this time, the cause of such an attack, or the 
future intentions of this body of Seeks, was all a mys¬ 
tery to us ; and popular report favoured the conjec¬ 
ture, that they intended to profit from the present 
occasion, and by crossing the river, at a few miles 
lower down, return, and plunder the myriads of 
travellers who crowded the roads through Rohilcund, 
However, the next morning discovered they had no 
Mich Jntentions ; as, from the adjacent heights, wc 
saw them take their departure, in three divisions, 
bending their inarch in a westerly course, or directly 
from us. The number which had crowded to the 
river side, opposite to our tents, was too great to be 
ierried over in the course of the night, and consc- 
ciueutly remained in that situation: fearful of the 
approach of day, and in dreadful alarm from the ex¬ 
pectation of another visit from the Seeks, but by 
eight o’clock, their minds were more at ease,'and 
they offered up their prayers tor the English gentle¬ 
men, Avhose presence, they universally believed, had 
been I he means ot dispersing the enemy. 

From the various information we had now collected, 
we concluded this hostile conduct of the Seeks was 
purely in revenge against the tri!|3 of Fakcers: 
many of the wounded came to fR^^camp to solicit 
chirurgical assistance and they all seemed very sensi- 
that they only were the objects of the enemy’s 

Accounts agree that the Fakeers lost about five 
Immlred men killed, among whom was one of their 
Mefiunts, or priests named Maunpoouee; and they 
had many wounded : of the Seeks about twenty weic 
killed, but the number of wounded not known. 
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) Fnt. 

Circumference of the obelisk, - 12 

Klcphant, long, - , - - 13 

Dittc^ high at the shoulder, - 9 

Left hand cave in the area, deep with 
niche, - - - 32 

Ditto ditto, ditto, with¬ 
out niche, - - 26 

Ditto ditto, ditto, 

breadth, - - - - 27 

Ditto ditto ditto 

height, - - - 12 

Another small cave on the same side, 
deep, - - - - - 15 

Ditto ditto broad, 8 

Ditto ditto high, 7 

Lower story, deep, from the entrance to 
the door of the recess, - - 79 

Ditto breadth, - - 38 

Ditto height of ceiling, - - 14 

Ditto square of pillars, being plain, 4 

Upper story, deep, from the figure in the 
recess to the opposite veranda, - 78 

Ditto from the plane of the two walls, 66 

Ditto breadth, - - -66 

Ditto height of the ceiling’ 


Ditto piincipal figure in the recess, sit¬ 
ting, 


14 


5 
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PURSARAiM SUBBA. ' 

()n the left hand side of the upper story of the 
Jndiif Siihba, there is a passage into tliis wliieh 

though smaller tliaii any of tlie forcg’oing, is exactly 
.alike, and equal to them in tlic fahrick and preserva¬ 
tion of its woik. There is a passage from it into the 
upper story of Ju^ualk Subba, already described, 
which will explain the contiguity of these three caves, 

Dimeusious 



and the 'imouhtainA, Wso coijeafBs tti^pry of these 
stones, in host nndd^llelc^^i^^ fefette; aoifte lying 
Very deep m ei^jrth, as 'iniy be seen on the 
side of the bank, exposed ^ the rivc^; these 
bear Ur perfect resetnblancj to thewe stones in the 
beds of the nullah, and wbk'h owe thejv 

Ibiin to the attrition of rolling Currentk foi* dge\>; 
but tlie elevated situation in xHuch these are bedded, 
leaves no loom for snp|>ositiPib when, *if CVer, they 
Mere subject to such action - * ^ 

The riches of the vegetable kmgdoro* however, 
made ample amends for tho want of variety in the 
iiiiiieial pi eductions. As an enumeration of tlie 
plants I met with, during my stay at id^is places would 
intciiupt thcthiead of my naiiativc, I have subjoin¬ 
ed them in the form of an appendix, together with 
all the others found in the course of niy tour j adding 
such lemaikson their histpryi or oeconotnical uses, as 
I judged might be interesting. I have only to ob- 
.sen e, that the season just now is not very favourable 
for finding herbaceous plants in flower; the greatest 
abundance of this desciiption is biought forward by 
the periodical rains, anti a visit in the months of 
September and October, would, no doubt, be attended 
with a very successful investigation. On the other 
hand, to explore the loftier products of the extensive 
foiests, with the delibeiation the leseaicli requiics, it 
should be begun in January^ and continued to the end 
of April. 

As a ncccssaiy measure, piev ious to my proceeding 
on my intended jouuiey to I dispatched a 

sen ant, with a letter, to the rajah of that place; sig¬ 
nifying my lutentionb of visiting his capital, and 
forwaiding, at the same time, a letter I had the honour 
to leceivc, from the vizier, AsopH-un-DowtAn, 
thiough the kind influence of the resident, Mr. 
Cheiiry. My smant returned on the day I was 
quitting //«/v/utfi^(lSth Apiit) with the rajah’s ac¬ 
knowledgement of mv Utter, and a perwannw or pass 

VojL. VI. ’ Y tjuough 
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“ * I , ** 

through his dominions written in tlie ancient Ilindw 
character. 

On the IQth of Apr}l, I took my departure fromf 
or Unji/meeglu/f; and on the 13th, making 
two marches (d‘ it, ,anive<l at Nejcebftbad. 'lliis was 
certainly a retrogade motion, hut two or. three rea¬ 
sons .operated, to induce me to change the route X 
' oi'iginally intended to take; iirst, Ilurdxcar was a 
place of less security for the cattle and baggage I 
must leave behind, and the difficulty of feeding them 
greater, than in a place where established bazars pro- 
dnee<l abundance of grain. 

tjeeoiiclly, some little conveniences necessarj'^ to my 
manner of travelling, I could not get made up, here; 
and thirdly, the road direct from llurdwar to Shim- 
gitr, was more difficult of access and worse supplied 
willi provisions and water^ than the one recommend¬ 
ed from Nejeebabad; I therefore decided in favour of 

the latter. 

• / 

Among other preparatfons while here, a substitute 
for a palankeen was reijuisite, and I made up what is 
called a ChempaaHt which is nothing more than a 
litter, of about five feet iii length and three in breadtli, 
supjjorted between two bamboos, or poles, fixed to 
the sides a little above the bottom, and carried in the 
jnanner of is called in Bengal a Tunjaan, by a 
short yoke fixed between the poles near the ends, and 
parallel to them. 

On the SOth, I commenced my march from Ncjee- 
. habad, and encamped at the petty village of Coudxnmit 
at the distance of eighteen miles., "J'his village is si¬ 
tuated at the distance of three furlongs, -within the 
harrier of this ghat^ where is tlie first ascent of the 
hills through a rugged road. The barrier is a large 
don We gate of plank, flimked on the left by a pre¬ 
cipice, and on the right by a wall of loose stones, 
connected with the neighbouring ridge of hills. 
Tills point of' laud, including the village, is- 
li^rly encircled by the Koa-mdlM, a shallow, hut 
, clear and rapid .streaifi; but being surrounded on 
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tlic north, east, and south, by higher moimtahi'i, 
the situation, must be, at some seasons, intolera¬ 
bly hot, and probably unhealthy. 

These ranges of hills rise, with a moderate, though 
unequal slope, from the plains below, and are skitt- 
cd by deeptbrcsts, extending from through 

Rohde undy Oiuky and the countries to the eastward, 
and produced many kinds of valuable timber, and an. 
abundant store of plants, never yet, perhaps, brought 
under the systematical examination of the botanist. 
They also a))Ound with game of many desciiptions. 
Klephants aie found here, and sometimes range be- 
} ond the skirts of the woods, to the great injury of 
whatever cultivation they meet with : but their de¬ 
predations are particularly directed to sugar planta¬ 
tions. 

They are considerctl inferior, in size and value, 
to the elephants brought from the eastern countries; 
and aie seldom caught, but for the puipose of taking 
their teeth. 

llie soil of these forests varies, from a black fat 
earth, wheic the trees or shrubs which it nourishes, 
acquire a large size; to a firm reddish clay, and mix¬ 
tures of gravel and loose stones of various descrip¬ 
tions. 

On the 21st, I marched to Jmsore, a small village 
on a little culth ated spot. The first parr of the road 
lay in the bed of the Koa-nullah, and the whole of 
it was so ruggcil, that although the distance is only 
computed four coss, and I judge it not to exceed 
seven miles, I employed three hours and a half iii 
walking it, and my baggage did not arrive till six 
hours after I set off The general direction of the 
road is about N. by. E. 

On the C2d, a walk of two hours and forty minutes 

Y 2 carried 
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ouu’k’d inc to (ihinctifij, the distance of which from 
Amwr\ I conijHitc to he eight miles; the load heing* 
mucli less obsUueled than >estcKlay. Towards the 
luginning of this d.iy's inarch, tlie road jjassis be- 
tHCc'n two stnjH’ndoiis locks. The stones, in tills 
part of the nullah, l>ing in very huge masses, the 
stream pa'-.sing betMX'cn Milh veiy great rapidity, aiul 
the only path across lieing on spais laid lioin roek to 
rock, the passenger is exposed to iimninenl danger. 
Failhcr on, 1 met with one of the small w'atei-mills, 
called Ptoichuckte, which was now W'^oiking. 'Ihc 
construction is \ciy simple: the istones wdiieli arc 
little luigci tinn those turned In the hand, and call¬ 
ed c//«c/./Vo, ate w’cnkcd by means of atr lioii/ontal 
nhcel ; the spokes of wdiichaie out like the val\es of 
a xenetian wituhnw, and set obliqueV into the case 
of a pci{icndiciilar shaft ; ami, upon tliese vhI\ es, a» 
'Ircam of water, from a naivow spout, at about four 
feet clevatioii, falls, with foiec enough, to give 
husk motion to the machine. The water is hiought 
to il, by banking up the stream of the nullah, till it 
a xjuiies llie ueeessm \ ek\ation. The hopper isaco- 
rieal hask^'t, suspcuded with the nairow'cml oftlie 
< one o\ei til hole in the stones ; ami being kejit ill 
a gentle motioa, it 'epplas them eoietanlly and le- 
gidarly. In lliu mauuei, two men rchcuug c.icl* 
other. wmU ;»viiid fioin lour to si.x maunds ol’gia in in 
twent^-fc'iu lioius. 

'i'hciillige at Cilt'iumlii consi-jts of thiee htifs. 
Seldom 11)01 (‘ tl'iUi tbe oi six together aic to he nut 
Mith; and it i%a luge village tluit has so many as 
ten. 


The hills in this situation, ate not so eloee a>tli.)-c 
in the road bJiiml me ; the ground hetw^xn, on eai h 

s, 

V 

mountains. The sides of all, lowk gpeerer than 
tb'tec hitlicito :»ccn, but I w is not \ct scuoible of 


ulc the uullah, elevated and \ei v pleasant ; ami the 
idtivatiou cairicd to the vciv aimimits of tlu so 
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any moderation in the beat of the day. Tlie thermo- 
meter was up to ninety-live, and never lower , tlian 
seventy-two within my, tent. 

< 

On the ‘2od, after a Avalk of three lioiirs and ten 
minutes, 1 arrivetl at Drmli, an inconsiderable village 
on the hanks of the nullah, along which lay the great¬ 
est part of. the road, from last encanipment. This 
day’s journey exhibited a considerable varietj'’ of sce¬ 
nery, being now a rugged path, between abrupt iih- 
pending rocks, and now, little open spaces, surround¬ 
ed w ith gently sloping hills, the sides of which .arc 
diversified with clumps of fir, oak, and said, and with 
cultivated gTOund. In one of these latter situations, 
the water is condnctcxl from one side of the nullah, 
to the fields on the other by an ingenious, though 
simple contrivance. A trough, formed by hollowing 
the body of a large fir-trec, is placed across, where, 
tiie over-hanging rocks favonv the communication, 
and conducts a stream, sufficient for the purpose of 
irrigation. 

The Koa-imlhtk has its source about three milcN 
above Donah to the north, and its first small branch 
rises in a spiing at J)eicara’-K(ial, and receives in> 
ciea.se from se\'eral small rills, issuing from the sur- 
ruunding hills, between Dczvarci-Kaai, and this place. 

The bed of the nullah here contain.s great quanti¬ 
ties of AJica, of vai'ious tints, according to its im* 
prcgniation uith iron or other metallic ores: the 
ziiountaius exhibit it in very coiiaiderablc iiuis.ses; imd, 
in inan_y plaei's; it tails crumbling down tlieir sides, 
into tile water-eourses below. '1 hence it is carried 
away, by the eurrcnis, shining at the bottom, with a 
lustre little less brilliant than siher. None of it, 
however, is of so puie a transparency as to serve the 
pip poses tp whieh^this substance is usually applied. 
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The therraoineter, to-day, was at the highest niiie- 
ty^, and at four in the Tnoming down to sixty-h ve; the 

wind variable and threateuiug change of weather. 

% 

The spoitsman may here find ample source of 
amusement, lllack partridge, hares, and quail, are 
found in plenty, without much labour; and the eager 
piiwuer, who does not consider the ascending of 
heights, and creeping into jungles, material obstacles 
to Ins amusement, will fina two species of fowls, and 
the deer called parah^ by the natives (Cetvm Porci* 
m$, L). 

The fish of the nullah ai‘e small, but make a very 
tasted fry, and are an acceptable variety tp the scanty 
supply cn animHl food procurable : they are mostly 
of the genus Cpprinm, tour species of which I parti¬ 
cularly remarked. The manner ol* taking fish in these 
shallow rapid nullahs may not be umvoithv of notice. 
One tnethod ii by rod and line; about eight or ten 
yards of one end of the line is filled with nooses, or 
snaies, formed of horse hair from one to three or four 
hairs strong, according to the size of the fish expect¬ 
ed to be caught; and at intervals of about fifteen 
inches, oblong pieces ofimn are fixed, to prevent its 
being carried away by the force of the current: the 
other end of the line, pci haps ten or twelve yards, is 
passed thiough a bow, at the end of a short lotl, and 
Kept in the liaiul below, and both are managed in 
the same manner as a trowhng rod and line; thus 
prepared, the fisherman casts the end with the snare 
across the stream, whcic he lets il remain about half 
a minute, during which time, he pokes a light foiked 
stick, carried in the right baud, into holes about the 
stoneSr thus driving the fish up tlie stream, against 
the snares of the Ime, and on taking it up, generally 
has secured from one to f«ut fish. By these simple 
means, hfe seldom fails, in kbput half an hour, to get 
a tolerable fry. ^ ' 

Another 
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Another method, practisetl by the natives, is to 
stupify or kill thehi, with vegetable substances; for 
(this purpose they make choice of a pool formed by tlie 
icuvrent, and turning the stream, by heaping up stones, 
stop up the supjdy of fresh water into it, in the same 
manner, closing every outlet, then bruising the fi uit 
of a tree common here, they cast a quantity into the 
pool, and in about half an hour, its deleterious effect 
seldom fails to shew itself: the fish, unable to pre¬ 
serve their equilibrium, tumble about, rise to the sur¬ 
face of the water, and are easily taken with the hands. 

On the 24th, in three hours thirtj'-five minutes, I 
reached Bdkate, The sceuciy, on this <lay’s march, 
was more Ixiautifully diversified, than in any preced¬ 
ing one. The forests of oak, fir, and boomns*, aie 
heie more extensive, and the trees of greater magni¬ 
tude than any I have yet seen. Unfortunately, nei¬ 
ther tlic traveller's mind, nor his eye, can be enough 
disengaged, to admire, in ,security, the sublimity of 
this prospect: tor after the ascent of a pretty high 
ridge of mountaim, the road is continued along their 
side; Avinding, and so narrow, that without constant 
attention, you are in danger of being precipitated into 
an alaitiling depth of valley on the light. 

The spot, on which I encamped, is a narrow val¬ 
ley, separating the villages of Iltdeyl ami BeileatCt 
which are nearly opposite to each other; the riA-er 
Nayaar nmuing between, with a stream beautifully 
transparent, in the direction of W. N, W. 

The principal source which forms this river, if I um 
to trust the authority of the natives, lies at a place 
called Dobbree^ about forty eight coss, or four days 
journey east (to a man on foot, without ImrlUen;) 
and issues, in a considerable stream, ffom the root of 
a tree called Bek-kuL It falls info the about 

jt * 

* See the catalogue aonexeil to this paper. 

y 4 nine 
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nine miles below Dac-praaf^, with whicli I find the 
natives Jiave some communication in the rainy sea¬ 
son ; and through this channel carry on a small traf- 
lic in iron, graiir^ &c. in canoes formed from the trunk 
of large iSemel trees. 

I crossed the river, in knee-deep water, and pitch¬ 
ed my .tent under a large mango tree, where two dr 
three*trees more aii’oid ample shade for servants of all 
descriptions. 

The mountains in the neighbourhood of this' val- 
h ylie in lamellated strata of various coloured fissile 
stones or slate, tVoniadull clay colour, to ash, bluish 
l>la(‘k, light broM'n, and ferruginous hi own; in some 
])laces a vein of white quartz runs through, in an ii- 
regular direction. 

The Iiouses here are covered, with a kind, much 
reseinblinsr the common writinjr slate. 

On tlie goth I walked, in two liours and fifteen mi¬ 
nutes, to Nataana, a village of five or six houses 
upon the brow of a sloping hill. It looks into an ex¬ 
cessive deep valley, formed, by the surrounding hills, 
into a narrow bottom, lesembiing an inverted cone, 
and cultivated in ridges, down their sides, to the very 
base, 'i he road from Iklkatc ascends gradually, and 
the elevation here is such as considerably to reduce 
the temperature of the air. From an accident to my 
thcrmomefcr, I could only estimate this by my sen¬ 
sations, whicli did not indicate a higher degiec than 
cighty-fivc at noon. The natives say, it continues 
thus cool, all the month of Mujp and they seldom, 

at an}’ time, experience excessive heal, 

* 

I pitched my tent, at the.dlstancc of three quarters 

of a mile fiom the village, near a little stream of wa- 

‘ * ' ter. 
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ter, which supplies the wants of* the inhabitants. It 
issues from the mouth of a hull, rudely hewn out of 
the rock, and fall into a rcsei-voir below. The stream 
is not larger than a musquet barrel, but the supply is 
always constant and clean. The wheat, in some 
parts, is now ripe, and the women employed in reap¬ 
ing it. 

The mountains, for some miles round ^{ataaneef 
have a naked appearance. No * trees to be seen, but 
upon distant hills; some bushes grow aipng the 
iidges, formed for banking up the earth; and the 
standing corn is almost the only vegetation bedsides, 
to be seen. The soil is scanty, and very stony; ami 
the crops thin, except those near the village, which 
are impiovcd by the little manure the inhabitants 
give the land; they scan too indolent, hovever. to 
extend this improvement beyond one or two iltlges: 
indeed, as the caiiiage must be upon their owuhacks, 
the labour would be great. Their only cattle aie 
bullocks, but those, as far as 1 could observe, are not 
used for the caniage of burthens. They diaw the 
plough, trample out the corn: otid tlic milk of the 
eons forms a principal part of tliepeople’s sustenance. 
Ever since I ascctided the ghauts, I observed the 
same features mark the breed of oxen in those hills; 
they arc low, not exceeding the height of the small 
Bengal cows; their bodies short and thick, legs very 
short; but slight appearance of that fleshy protube¬ 
rance, common to the male of these animals in Il’m- 
diistan; their lionis are short, tapeiing, Avidc at their 
base, and giadnally approximating towaids their 
points, -with a slight cuive inwards: their heads 
short, and thick: the prevailing colour is from red 
to daik brown; with black noses, and black tips to 
their tails. 

' ' ' . ji. < I ' • 

Curiosity led me into the but what .bhipfly 

excited my attention, w^ the ^j^Cavanee of unclean- 

liness, indolence, Sud poverty ; ,tbe ,on proof of their 

iittention to some kind of comfort, is in the striic- 
!•.••• ,* - 
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tur^ of their houses,, which are cif stone, laid in 
<:ommptt mortar, whh a sloping roof, covered with 
^ine slate, raised to a second floor, wdiich is occupied 
by the familj^, while. the lower, or ground onc^ gives 
cover to their cattle in bad weather. ' ; . 






Their cows are the onljr .anioials to be met with 
atnong them, they have neither do^ cat, goat, sheep, 
'nor common fowls., ' ‘ ^ 

' • ' , . V .* '' • *' 

• V 

. On the. Sdth. I marched to Ad^vaanee, along a 
range of mountains, covered with forest trees, of va¬ 
rious spiles,., Tlie distance from Nataam^ by com¬ 
putation of the natives, is six coss. I was three 
hours and five niinutes in walking, it, and consider¬ 
ing the nature of the road, and time lost, by the 
stopping, T conclude the true distance to be about 
eight and a'half miles. The distance would be con¬ 
siderably less, on a line drawn from Nataana to this 
place, which regains the former direction, and places 

about N, E. from the point marched from. 

* • * # * " « 

This situation is a . narrow, elevated ridge, expor 
sed to the influence of a bleak and chilling wind. 
The only remnant of human industry is the scatter¬ 
ed ruin of a house fo^ the accommodation of travel¬ 
lers. 


On the 27th. at half an hour past four in the morn¬ 
ing, I proceeded on my journey. The road conr 
tinuing with an ascent, for about half an hour, 
brought me to the summit of a ridge, from rvheiice is 
seen the jdfty chain of snowy mountains, in a very 
extended'line, f)'om east to west. Tho.se mountains 
are.seen from some. j>arts of liohilcund; but so re- 
'iriQte and indistincty /as to give no idea of the magr 
hifieent scenery timfe' iaCvFfopened to my view; the 
^Riideur .of whjfcli,i!^a^s; every ihomeht encreasing by 
tiif tiiore powerful i^.uminal:ron oflhe rising sun. 




• • > 
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One of the most conspicuous summits of this chain 
is distinguished by the name of Hem, neai* the base 
of which is the famous place of Hindu worship called 
Biiddec-nauth, It is marked to travellers by the 
greater breadth of its top; and rising in four or five 
rugged, but rather conical points. Its bearing from 
where I made these notes was N' N. E. 

4 

The road, from this ridge, gradually descending, I 
arrived, at thirteen minutes past seven, at Teyka-ca 
Maanda. Ileic is only one indifferent building, for 
the accommodation of travellers, and a few scattered 
hamlets appear on the sides of distant mountains. 

The air proved here as cold as at Adxtaanee, and 
having no shelter from trees, was the more smartly 
felt. The rocks aie of a course dull granite in some 
places; and in others, extensive beds of various kinds 
of schist us appear? most of them lying in a vertical 
position and near the upper surface, dividing into 
line lamime, exhibiting colours, inclining to purple, 
yellow and green. That must exposed to the air 
crumbles to dust under its iiiilucnce. 

On the 28th, I walked, in two hours fifty-five mi¬ 
nutes, to Chet-kotc, situateil in a confined valley, 
where the heat was excessive. In the caily part of 
the marcli, over a gentle ascent, the snowy moun¬ 
tains, Avhich had been concealed by a hill in fiont, 
suddenly emerging, presented a spectacle tiuly mag-^ 
iiificeut. 


29 th April, 1796 , Sirinagiir. 

% 

I left Chet-kote this morning at twenty-five mi¬ 
nutes past four, the descent still continuing; and 
twenty minutes walk brought me to' a pretty^argC 
nullah which falls into the Aluknvndra, a short dis¬ 
tance below Sirinagur. By banking up the stieam, 
it is raised to an height sufficient to work two or 
’ ' • three 
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three of those little mills called Pun Chukeesy which 
from tlidr vicinity to the metropolis, arc Uej^t in con* 
stant employ. This nullah is cu.lcd Koondu (iaad. 
'I’hc road continued along it for twc*nty*t\v’o minutes 
through little fields of unripe corn: leaving the 
nullah, I ascended for thirteen minutes, which 
brought me to the summit of a ridge, from whence 1 
had a distinct view of the town an<l valley of Siri~ 
nagttr; and the winding course of the Miiknumlm 
river through it, running in a direction from east to 
west along the north side of the town. On the top 
of this hill, a Fakeer has stationed himself, to con¬ 
tribute to the relief of the thirsty traveller, and deals 
out the waters of the holy Gangles for a pecuniary 
compensation. 

About fifteen minutes before six o’clock, I reached 
the valley, and the banks of the river live minures 
alter. 1 Va*' here met by a person ol’ the rajah's 
lioiiscliold, niio was sent to congiatulate, me, on 
having surmounted the obstacles ol a ditlicult jour¬ 
ney; and to know what he could do for me, or what 
contribute to my immetli.ite accommodation; oll'er- 
ing, if a liousc w'onld be acceptable, to (dear one for 
my reception. The compliment was pleasing, bul, 
IKncsytoowell the structure of their habitations, to 
.suppose they could finuish me svitli betU'r accom¬ 
modation than my tent.' Therefore 1 declined the 
ofll'tT, and chose for my encampment, a pretty thick 
inangoe gro\c, on the south west cml of the town, 
near the foot of the hills. 

As I may now promise myself a little icst from 
daily fatigue, [ will take a slight retiospeet of the 
country 1 have tra\ ellcd over, before my attention is 
calk'd to the objects that may here be worth particu¬ 
lar notice. 

From the ghaut of Comhura to Sirhufgur, is au 
asilcmhlagc of hills, jumbled together in many forms 
and directions, sometimes in chains, lying paiallcl to 
each other, but of no great extent, ajid often r-oii- 

ncetc^l 
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iitcUd at their termination, by narrow ridges, run¬ 
ning at riglit angles across the vallics bct>reen. The 
summits of all are very narrow, ap<l of various shapes, 
and the distances between each range short, conse¬ 
quently the vallics much confined, and a late tra¬ 
veller justly observes, “ Not a spot is to be seen that 
would afford room to accommodate one thousaml 
men in tents.” 

Some of these ranges arc covered with forests, and 
arc always green, some are naked and stony, neither 
afibrdinj»'* shelter to the birds of the air, nor the 
beasts ol the field. The number in cultivation form 
the binallcbt part, but so few traces of either houses 
or iuhabitanls arc to be seen, that to sum up the 
whole in one general conclusion, depopulation and 
poverty aie .striking features throughout, and a 
greater share of the country seems in the undistuibcrl 
possession of tlie birds and beasts of the forests, tlian 
appropriatctl to the residence of man. 

In the evening of this day, the rajah paid me the 
coinpliincnt of a visit, accompanied by his two bro¬ 
thers, and some other officers of hi.s suite, besi<les a 
considerable crowd ; of which, however, many more 
ueic led to gratify cmiosity than belonged to the 
tiain of the rajah. Himself and biothers weie on 
horseback, and except one or two others, the rest 
followed on foot. Ihcy dismounted at the entrance 
into the grove, where 1 met the rajah, and al’tcr the 
usual salutation, he introduced me to his brotheis 
Pha-Keulm-Saii and Preteu-Sau. 

This eeveniony over, we proceeded to the tent, 
which was soon filled bvthis p.!ity of all descriptions: 
much Older, however, was obsei vtd, and the rajah, 
after some Icu'' questions and complimentary jcmavks, 
staid about twenty minutes, when night approaclittig, 
he apologised Ibi his hasty departure, and took leave. 


He 
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He appears to be about twenty-seven yeare of age, 
in stature sometbilng under the.Ani^clle sraCj Clf slen¬ 
der make,, iveguiar ,;features, but effeminate. He 
speaks quick, and not remarkably distincti 


His elfler. brother is a stouter and more manly per¬ 
son; about twenty-four years, though he has the 
looks of riper age ,than his brother. Theybcar.no 
resemblance to each other. The’younger is a strong 
likeness of'the rajah in make, features, and voice; a 
little under him in size, and, 1 believe, aboiit nine¬ 
teen'years of age. . K . ' . 


r - ' . * ^ _ « 

In their dresses, no signs of greatness or ostenta¬ 
tion.appear; they were: in plain muslin jamahs with 
coloured turbans and kumraerbunds, without jewels 
or other decorations, nor was the dress of the rajah 
hi any- respect more distinguishing, than those of his 
brothers. 

I found the heat of this day very distressing; 
sometimes witliout a breatli of air, and wheii any 
was evident, it came with an unpleasant warmth. 


In the evening of the following day, I returned 
my visit to the rajah.. He received me at the entrance 
of a court in front of the house, and conducted me 
by tfie hand to a square terrace in the center of it. 
1 was here introduced to his vizier and dewan; and 
after being seated, and compliments over, he com¬ 
menced a conversation, by asking several questions 
relative to my journey, manner of travelling, pur¬ 
pose for which 1 undertook such an expedition, re¬ 
peating several he had asked the preceding day, on 
tliat subject. 

extent of 
f the late 
RohlUa 


He made somd Vefoarks ^jative to the 
the British possessions in rspoke c 
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Rohilla expedition, and noticed the, knowledge 
the English possess in the art of war with admi¬ 
ration, and unequalled by any other nation. He 
begged to be indulged with ,a sight of the, exercise as 
practised by our troops, and the little party of 
sepoys with me performed it, much to his amuse¬ 
ment and satisfaction. , . 

. . > > . *' 

After a stay of about an hour, the. evening being 
far advanced, I took my leave, 

The valley of Smnagur extends abo ut a ni iTe 
a half to the eastward, and as much to the ^i^:st^va^d ‘ 
of the tovrn. The river Aluknundra enters the val¬ 
ley near a village called Seerkote, which bears E. , N. 
from the town. Its course is nearly from east to 
west; the breadth of the channel from bank to bank 
about 250 yards; but in the dry season it does not 
exceed eighty or 100 yards. At the western extre¬ 
mity of the valley, the current strikes with violence 
against the stony base of the mountain. Near this 
place, the river is crossed by means of a contrivance 
called here a joolah.' Two scaffolds are erected in 
form of a galloS<?s, one on each side of the stream: 
over these are stretched very, thick ropes, to form, 
on each hand, a support for the rest of the bridge. 
'1 o these, by means of pendant ropes, a ladder is 
fixed horizontally, and over this tottering frame the 
travellers pass. I'lie main ropes are so slack that the 
middle of the bridge is wthin a foot of the water, 
its breadth will barely admit of two persons abreast. 
The current beneath runs with rapidity, and it would 
be dangerous even to a good swimmer, to fall flom 
this bridge into the river. The breadth of the stream, 
at this part, is about eighty yards, and its depth 
from ten to twenty feet. • , 

r * . ‘ • 

N 

Its bed is composed of large rounded'stones, p^- 
bles, gravel, and sand,;. Iir ttyo or three f)laces, large- 

fragments 
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fnigments of rock remain; but if no obstacles of 
greater consecfuence exist, to‘ retard the navigation ot 
this l)ranch of the I'iver, floats of timber, or canoes, 
might at ail seasons find a passage tlirough.' 


. The town of Sirbiagur occupies nearly the center 
of the valley; it is in length about three quarters of 
a mile; the breadth is much less; its.form some 
what elliptic.' It is fonned with little attention, 
either to order or convenience. The houses are of 
stone, rough and irregularly put together, with the 
common earth ; generally raised .to a second floor; 
and all'arc co\ ercd with slate. They are so crowded 
as to leave little more space for the street, than is 
sufficient for two persons to pass one another. The 
principal street, and indeed the only one deserving^ 
that name, runs cast and west, through the middle ot 
tiic town this is pretty broad, and is tlie only bazar, 
<)v maiketof thc-place. 


The rajah's house is about the middle of the town, 
and is the largest in it; one part of it being raised to 
a fourth story. 11 is built of a coarse granite, has the 
apjiearance of being very old, is nmcli out of repair, 
and exceeding shabby. 


The town, viewed from an eminence, exhibits 
nothing striking or pleasing to tiie fancy. 


The roads which lead into tlic town, excepting one, 
are very narrow, planted on each side M'ith hedges of 
Euphorbia (Jauarkmis, and backed with a wall of 
loose stones. 


Tn a country, possessing such a variety of cli¬ 
mate, it is natural to ask, what advantages induced 
the; pvi^iitive .settlers to preferburning valley 
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of Sirimigiir for the scat of government, to the more 
teiuj)erate and healthy situations in other parts of this 
mountainous tract. The result of my enc]uiriea vas 
what I expected. No other j)arts of the mountains, 
in the vicinity of the holy waters of tlic (iiOigca, j)os- 
sess, at the same time, Jiue<|ual extent of plain grouiul, 
and eonvcnicnec of a snlhoient and constant supjdy 
of running water, two indispcnsahle requisites in the 
ibrmalion of an extensive settlement, and particularly 
to settlers whose religious tenets icaeh them (and just¬ 
ly so") to eonsidcr the fornjer among' tlie moit valu- 
able gifts of nature; and enjoin tliem to a very liberal 
use of that blessing in the peribrmance of some of Ui25b* 
sacred I'unetions of their east. 


I'liC fiiiindation of this ;‘r//e, by I’u' ree*)rds I'Cf^t in. 
thearehieves of the state, is placeo at a vi-ry remoto 
period, but they are so blended with fabulous tlesi lip- 
lion, lliat the account will hardly admit of h-.ing re¬ 
lated, much more of receiving the sanction of au¬ 
thenticity. 

It is stated that 3774 years before the accession of 
the present rajah, the country was divided into twen¬ 
ty-two j)urgunnahs, under the government of se\(‘ral 
cliiels, independaiit of each other, that they were 
united by tiic victorious exertions of a native of Ah~ 
t> 2 ed(iba(l Gujerat, named Bone Dnuxr, Avho with 
his brother Sedje Djiunt, left their nati\e country, 
to seek for better fortune: and entering the hilly 
tract, now called Sirimgur, took service v. ith the ra¬ 
jah of the country. The former enteitainetl in the 
service of the rajah, Mithnliom, in a few 

years, he acquired considerahic consequence, and was 
entrusted with high military authority. lathis situ¬ 
ation, at tlie advice of a Jou<^lc, w j o appeared in a vi¬ 
sion, he formed the ambitious dcfign, not only of 
seizing the possessions of his majter, but of aiming 
at the conquest of the whole country; and such was 
his success, that after deposingthe rajah Chaand- 
poj'e Avho was by far the most powerful in the conn- 

VoL. VI. Z ti'.. 
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try, the rest became an easy conquest, and in tlitf 
space of a few months, the whole twenty-two dis¬ 
tricts are said to have been subdued to his controul, 
^and he continued to govern than under the title of 
rajah rtf Geruaal (the ancient name of the country) 
'during the rest of his life. Dates are wanting to as¬ 
certain the length of his reign, as also to prove who 
were his successors, till the fifteenth generation of 
lineal descent, when Aujey Paal appears, lie is 
said to have been the foundiar of Sirinagiit\ and there 
fixed the seat of government, where it has continued, 
under a succession of sixty rajahs, including the pre- 
^^t reigning one Purdoo Maan Saa. 

At my particular request to the rajah, I was fur¬ 
nished with the following table of the princes who 
liave governed this country. 


'SAMLS. 

V 

1 Nuuiwct 

1 of years 

1 remit d 

1 

NAMES. 

[ Nuinbcr 
1 of ytarj 
* rcigne 1 

liogh-Dhiint, the first 

Alungul Sain, 

‘32 

rajah, between whose 

15 Choora Alun, 

29 

reign and Adjey Pa- 

Chinta Afun, 

33 

al. 9{X) years passed, 

Pooren Alun, 

27 

OT which no records 

liirk-c-Baan, 

79 

exist, 

900 

Bir Baan, 

81 

Adjey Paal, 

50 

20 Soorey Baan, 

79 

His son, Bejcy 

Pa- 

Kcrreg Singh, 

60 

ul. 

60 

Soorct Sijigh, 

72 

I.,aak Paal, 

55 

Alahah Sin»» h, 

75 

5 Dehnn Paal, 

65 

Anoop Singh, 

59 

Kerreni Paal, 

70 

25 Pertaur Singh, 

29 

Narrain Deo, 

72 

Iluvrcc Singh, 

39 

Ilurr Deo, 

4.5 

Jag-gcii Kaar, 

55 

Govin Deo, 

49 

Jto N'iiat, 

65 

Raani Deo, 

51 

(iOv/l: I Naat, 

rA 

Pvunjeet Deo, 

53 

30 Naai, 


Indei Sain, 

o5 

Gooiice Xaar, 

i“.2 

Cluindcr S.viti, 

10 ' 

m ^ 
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NAMES. { 

Number 

ofyev* 

Hfned. 


NAMES. 

• 

1 Numbet 

I ofy^ 

' reignM* 

Lechme Naat, 

69 


Kenjeet Narrain, 31 

Preeim Naat, 

71 


Raamroo, 

33 

Saada Nund, 

Q5 

1 

Chirstnroo, 

49 

35 Perma Nund, 

62 


Jeggeroo, 

42 

Maha Nund, 

63 

55 

Ilerroo, 

32 

Sooka Nund, 

61 


Futteh Sah, 

39 

Suba Chund, 

59 

1 

Dooleb Sah, 

50 

Tarra Chund, 

44 


Purteet Sah, 

35 

40 Maha Chund, 

62 


Lallet Sah, 

40 

froolab Chund, 

41 


who died in 1781, 

Pam Nairain, 

59 


and left fouwSUfis, 

Gobiiid Narrain, 

35 

1 


was succeeded by 

Lechmen Narrain, 37 


the eldest 

W 

Jegget Narrain, 

32 i 

60 

Jakert Sah, 

24 

Mataub Narrain. 

25 1 


and was succeed- 

Sheetaub Narrain, 37 


ed by his brother 

Aunund Narrain, 

42 


the present Rajah, 

Ilerry Narrain, 

45 

61 

Purdoo Maan Sah. 

JO hlahah Narrain, 

33 






Total of years 3 

,7744 


The extent and limits of this rqje, according to 
the. information given by the rajah’s dewau, are 
marked on the south by Koadxvara ghat computed 
forty coss from Sirinagur. On the north by Bad- 
drecmut, called ten days journey, and on the west 
by Beshaw, thirty days journey. 


The annual revenue of this countiy, if the rajah's 
word is to be taken, docs not exceed hve lacks and 
six thousand rupees. This includes duties on ex¬ 
ports and imports, the produce in grain, &c. working 
of mines, and washing of gold. 

Z<2 


The 
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The collections on cultivation are in some places' 
,paid in kind, in others'in specie, and generally in the 
proportion of one half of the produce of the soil. 

The remittances in specie, to the capital, 1 believe, 
are very inconsiderable; for a great deal goes in the 
payment of~the troops allowed to each district, one 
fo th of whom are never in employ. It is also a 
custom to pay, by tunkhas on different <listi icts, the 
troops about the capital, some descriptions of ser- 
^ vants, and even the dancing girls and musicians 

kept in monthly liire. 


I 

Of the latter description I met several, travelling, 
perhaps twenty or thirty cosses, with an order on 
some Zemindar for three or fyur months ’Rrrears of 
pay. 

The produce on washing the sands for gold docs 
not depend on the quantity found, but upon the 
number employed in this business, each man under¬ 
taking this research, pays tO' the rajah, for that pri¬ 
vilege, the sum of one hundred rupees yearly, and 
the quantity obtained is the property of the worker, 
without deduction. 

Tlie different places, where it is sought for, are 
Kerempraag^ Paeailciimla, Deupraag, RicketxaaCj. ami 
Laker-ghat. 

The position of these^ five places, from the best 
descriptions I could obtain, are as follows: Kerem- 
praag lies three days journey to the eastward of 
Ked&rnaat^ and on-a small river called the Punier. 
which has its source in the district called BitdJniarh 
farther east, but here jqin§ the Miihuundra. Paeen- 

l , knnda 
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ItKrida is on the Ganges; Dexvpr'aag at the conflu¬ 
ence of its two branches, called Aluknundra and 
Ba 'ghyretty ; Rickercase is on the Ganges about 120 
cosses above llurikmr ; and Laker-ghai a few cosses 
lower, on the same river. 

At Naagpore and Dhunporc, the former forty 

cosses N, K. and the latter fifty cosses N. Sirim- 

gar, are two copper mines. These are worked eight 

months in the year, the richness of the ore varies 

much, but upon an average produces fifty per cent 

of pure metal; one half ot wliich goes to the rajah, 

the other to defray the expence of extracting k fi-oaafi 

the mines, smelting-, and paying overseers. 

% 

At Dessoidy fifty or fifty-five cosses east of Sirina- 
gnr, is a lead mine, the whole produce of this goes to 
the rajah, and the people, who work it, are kept in 
constant pay, though their labour is only required 
eight months out of twelve, and sometimes not so 
long; the quantity of ore extracted being in pro¬ 
portion to the demand the rajah has for it. As a 
greater encouragement to the people who undertake 
the working of this mine, and in consideration of 
the injury to which theij’ health is exposed, they have 
small portions of land given to them, on the produce 
of which no tax is levied by the Zemindar. 

Iron is produced in several parts of the country ; 
but particularly at Chaandpor'e, Belungh, Beeckaa)), 
and Choiah, but the labour of extracting it is so great, 
that the rajah gives up the whole to those who will 
work it. 

Other sources of revenue are the importation of 
rock-salt and borax from Boot an ; musk in pods, 
chowries, hawks male and female, from the countries 
bordering on Buddreenaat. 



From 
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From Paeenliunda comes a species of blanket caU- 
ed Punckce. They are of sheep's wool, of a texture 
resembling those sold in the Dooah and called Looees, 
but stronger and finer. 

From Rohilcund all kind of cotton cloths are im¬ 
ported, as also considerable quantities of salt, the 
kind brought from Lahore, known commonly by the 
name Nemuk Lahooree. This the Bootan people carry 
back in exchange for the merchandize they bring. A 
kind of rice is also imported from the southern coun¬ 
tries, below the ghats, remarkable for the odour it 

when boiled. It is produced in several 
parts of Hindustan, but particularly in the mountain¬ 
ous countries of Ramghur. 

At the different ghats or passes into the mountains, 
duties on imports and some kinds of exports are levi¬ 
ed ; which, according to the best information I could 
obtain, is on an average about six per cent on their 
value, but on some particular articles, an additional 
duty is laid. ITie pass at Coadwara is rented by an 
officer called Ilakem, who pays annually to the rajali 
twelve thousand rupees. , , 


Upon the authority of the rajah's historian, this 
raaje was, for many years, exemiit from tribute to 
any one. In the reign of Acbar, that prince de¬ 
manded of the rajah of Sirinagur, an account of the 
revenues of his raaje, and a chart of the country. 
The rajah being then at court, repaired to the pre¬ 
sence the following day; and in obedience to the 
commands of the king, presented a true statement 
of his finances, and for the chart of the country, he 
humorously yitroduccd a lean camel, saying “this 
is a faithful picture of the territory 1 possess ; up and 
d<ywn and Very poor.” ' The king 

smiled at the ingenuity of the thought, and told him 
that from the revenues of a country realized with so 
much labour, and in amount so small, he had no- 

. * thing 
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thing to flemaiid. From that period, to the Invasion 
of the country, by the Gorka rajah, it does not ap¬ 
pear that tribute has been paid to any one ; but on 
the restoration of peace, some time in the year 1792, 
that ra jah demanded, in consideration of relinquish¬ 
ing all the conquests he had made in the Sirinagur 
country, that it should be subject to the payment of 
the sum of 25,000 rupees annually. This stipulation 
was ratified by the Sirinagur rajah, and the tribute is 
regularly paid. A vakeel, on Ills part, resides at the 
court of the Gorka rajah ; and at the period when the 
tribute becomes due, an officer is sent, half way be¬ 
tween Napaul and Sirinagur, to meet and receiv e i4;„- 

The standing forces of the rajah consist of about 
5000 men, couiu'.only called Peadahs : these are va¬ 
riously armed, according to the.custom of tlie part of 
the country in which they are stationed ; that is to 
say, with match-locks, bows and arrows, and the 
sword and shield; the greater.number bear the lattcu. 
and it is the cstalilished and favourite weapon of the 
country. This body of nicn is distributed through 
the several districts, to assist in the collections of the 
country. One thousand of the number remain at 
the capital. No attention is shewn cither to their 
dress, or discipline, and they are paid with little re-- 
gularity. 


The natives of profess the Hindu religion, 

hi the exer cise of Avhich I could not discover any va¬ 
riation, from the practice of the lower parts of Hint 
dnsian. 

The town is inhabited by two races of peop^ dis¬ 
tinguished by a difference of feature. This I am in¬ 
clined to account for, by supposing that many of the 
natives of tire lower countries liavc, at different and 
distant periods, emigrated to this part of the world, 
for the advantage of commerce. It is also coiinnoii 
for men of opulence and extensive trade, in other 

Z4 pails 

• St ^ 
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parts of hidia, to send their agents here, to establish 
a kind of cenhal communication, between Bootaan 


and the lower Hindustan. Many of these people have 
settled for the rest of their lives, and their families, 
naturalized, and knowing no other homes, have con¬ 
tinued, and encrcascd. From the dilFerence, in 


Sftature and features, between these people and the 
aborigines of the countiy, it may be concluded that 


they have little or no intercourse together. The lat¬ 
ter are of lower stature, they have better proportioned 
limbs, faces rounder, eyes a little smaller, and noses 


shorter, but not flattened. 


The dress of the Sirinagiir mountains is seldom 
more, among the men, in the cold season, than a 
course thick l)laid<ct, folded loosely over the body, 
so as to cover all the breast, and reachingjust below 
the knee. The legs and arms remain unco\’ercd ; on 
their heads they wear a small cap, and on their feet, 
a kind of netted sandal, made of leather thongs, with 
soles of thicker leather. In the hot season, they 
tvear a kind of frock, of a coarse cloth, manufactur¬ 


ed in the country, from the common cultivatcrl hemp. 
This the women also wear, made into a close bodied 
kind of gown and petticoat, with sleeves to the el¬ 
bow, above the breast drawing together with a 
string. Overall, they Avear a loose cotton cloth, of 
lighter texture ; they have seldom any other orna¬ 
ments than beads of glass about their necks, and 
rings of various coloured glass upon their wrists. 


I observed many of the natives of Sirinagur afflicted 
with those tumours in the neck commonly called 
Avens: some Avere of a A'ery large size, but never 
troublesome, or attended Avith pain. From my en¬ 
quiries, this disorder is not general through the 
country, but incident only to those natives who re¬ 
side near rivers Avhich receiA^e increase from the melt¬ 
ing SBOAVS. 


The 
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The country to the northward of Sirinagto', when, 
viewed from one of the highest ridges, above the 
valley, discovers five or six ranges or broken chains 
of hills rising witli a gradation above each other. 
The last or most elevated, reaches, to appearance, 
about half way up from the base of the stupendous 
Himalaya, whose snowy summits terminate the view 
from hence. None of the intermediate ranges ex¬ 
hibit the smallest appearance of snow; and though, 
in the winter season, those nearest to the high ridge, 
may receive partial falls of it, yet no part remains 
long upon tlieir surfaces. 




With the inclination to pay all possible-iilefffen^ 
and submission to the accuracy and judgment of Mr. 
Danill, who visited this capital in 1789, yeti must 
here notice a remark by Mr. Rennell in his last 
valuable memoir ofaniap Hindustan, given upon the 
authority of the former. The reader is there induced 
to conclude that a part of the base of the snowy 
mountains, is at a very inconsiderable distance from 
the valley of Sirinugnr. 


Mr. Daniel acknowledges, however, he trusted 
to the reports of the natives, who make the distance 
fourteen or fifteen geographic miles. But it is cer¬ 
tainly much greater, and, I believe, cannot be less 
than eighty English miles. 


I have observed elsewhere that in tracing the 
river Aluknundra from below upwards, through the 
yoWQy Sirinagur, the course is eastern; and I find, 
as far as the information of the natives can be trusted, 
that in a distance of about three days journey, it 
takes a more northerly direction, near a place called 
Jioodreepraag, where it is joined by a river about 
half its size, called Kallee Gonga, the source of 
which is in the mountains near Kidaar-nauth to the 
north: and its principal branch from a place called 
Sindoo Sogur, issuing out of the rocks. From Itood- 
reepraag the course is continued about N. E. and 

at 
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at the distance of three days journey, in that difcc* 
tion, near Kercmpraag, the Aluknundra receives a 
small river, called Finder, the source of which is iu 
Budhaan, the country bordering the x;ajah’s territo¬ 
ries on the N. E. 

From Kerempraag, at the distance of two days 
journey, in much the same direction, and near a 
place called Nundpraag, it receives the Gurrelu 
Ganga. This branch runs through the district of 
Dexsouly, and has its source in the mountains to the 
eastward. 

' l^ienii Nmtdpraag, the Alulmupdra is said to take 
a more northerly direction, and at Bhsenpraag, re¬ 
ceives a river from the eastward as large as itself, 
called Dood Ganga, or the milk river, it also is known 
hy the name Dlfioulee. Pretty near its junction with 
i\\Q Alukmtndra, it runs between two villages called 
Gurra and Nitty. 

Bissenpraag Is situated near the base of the moun-: 
tain, on which stands the famous temple of Bnddree-’ 
fiaat; and is of some importance, as being the resi¬ 
dence of the pundits and Ilindtix of Buddree- 

fiaat. Here they hold their durbars, exercise their 
laws and the duties of their i*eligion, in the greatest 
state of security from foreign intruders, and can at 
aiiv time seclude themselves from the rest of the 
W5)rld, by a rexnoyal of Xhe joalahs or rope bridges, 
which form the coniinunication across the Aliik^ 

t • 

nimdra. 

The town consists of al)out 800 houses, it is a 
place of some trade, and the inhabitants are all ///«- 
dm: my informer told me, no one of any other reli¬ 
gion, has yet found his way to Buddrenaat, and 
that if I attempted the visit, it must be at the ex¬ 
press permission of the rajah of Sirinagur. It was, 
hitherto, a part of my plan, to proceed as fiir as that 
celebrated spot, and I had every encouragement to 

believe 
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believe this permission would have been granted me. 
But I found, on the most particular enquiry, as to 
the nature of the road, that I should not be able to 
execute the journey in less than fifteen days; even 
without halting, for the purpose of rest, or prose¬ 
cuting any enquiries, relative to the nature or pro¬ 
ductions of the country. My teturn, therefore, could 
not have been effected in time to leave the moun¬ 
tainous country before the commencement of the pe¬ 
riodical rains. I consequently determined pn leaving 
Sirinagur, and marching back by the tract I came. 

The immediate execution of this plan beca me^n ft- 
cessary, because the excessive heat had alread^Tje^n 
to shcAV its influence upon my servants, two or three 
of Avhom Avere laid up with violent fevers. I there¬ 
fore took leave of the rajah on the evening of the 
2d, and next morning began my march towards 
Futtehgurh\ Avhich Avas accomplished, Avithout an^ 
occurrence, that merits to be recorded. 


Enumeratk 
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Enumeration of Plants noticed in the Jife- 
ceding Tour, between Hurdwar and Sirina- 
gur, in the months of April and May, 1796. 

MONANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Costiis Speciosus of Dr. Smith. —Common fo the 
skirts of these mountains; the stems now in a dry 
and withered state, the roots brought thence have 
since flowered, llowcrs white, large, produced in 
a close imbricated terminal spike. Leaves sessile, 
in spiral like order, lanced, entiie^ one nerved, 
•>--£m^x)th, veinless. Calyx above, cylindrical, tubu¬ 
lar, thr^ cleft; divisions lanced, erect, coloured, 

' permanent. Petals three, unequal, ovate, pointed, 
with the base sligiitly truncated. Nectary one 
leaved, large, waved, spreading, two lipp’tl: base 
tubular, superior lip oblong, lanced, three toothed, 
shorter th.iii the interior, anther-bearing. Anthers 
oblong, two pai tc<I, adhering to the upper lip of 
the nectary, an inch below the point. Germ be¬ 
neath, roundish, gibbous, style shorter than the 
nectary, flliform, jrlaeed l)etween the anthers. 
Stigma headed. JVricarp, &c. asinLrx. crown¬ 
ed with the highly coloured calyx. Flowers in 
A ugust. 

Curcuma .—In the forests bettveen Hurdxcar and 
Comkeara ghat, now in flov^er. Scape from nine 
to twelve inches high, crowaled w’ith yelloAv flowers 
and numerous large, ovate-pointed bracts, imbri¬ 
cated; and towards the extremity of the scape, 
highly coloured with a rose red. Leaves radical, 
long, and lanced, but do not appear during inflo¬ 
rescence. 

DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Jasmhium 1.-With climbing stem, columnar; 

branches opposite, distant. Leaves simple, oppo¬ 
site, petioled, oblong, ovate, accuminate, entire, 
smooth, four inches by one and a half. Flowers 
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axillary, sometimes terminal; peduncles long, slen- ^ 
. der, tlireaclform, two or three from the same base, 
one flowered. Calyx very small, tubular, five- 
toothed; toothlets short Corol tubular, long. 
Bordet five-parted, divisions longer than the tulx*, 
linear. Found climbing amoiigother bushes at 

Jasminiim —Leaves simple, paired, few, petioled, 
ovate, much roundetl, entire, terminated by a short 
obtuse acumen ; the large leaves three and a half 
inches long, two and a half broad. Flowers in 
small terminal cymes. Calyx belled, small, fivc- 
topthed ; toothlets linear, ilistant. Corol tubular, 
cylindrical. Border the length of th^tuL«?JTive- 
partrd, oblong, etjual. Grows to a small tree, in 
the forests about Hunkvar. Flowers, white, sweet 
scented. 

Jasmhmm 3.—Leaves alternate, pinnated with an odd 
one; leaflets from two to three pair, snbscssilc,. 
iancc-ovate, entire, smooth, the lower ones least, 
terminal one largest, eleven lines by five, but vari¬ 
able. Petioles angular. Peduncles terminal, slen¬ 
der, one flowered. Calyx small, belled, five-tooth¬ 
ed ; toothlets, awled, small, distant. Corol, tubu¬ 
lar, long. Border five-parted, divisions ovate, 
shorter than the tube, ^spreading. Branches angu¬ 
lar, straggling. Found on the side of a water¬ 
course, between the mountains Aihcaame^ growS' 
to a large bush, flowers yellow, and very sweet. 

JusticiaThyrsiformis. —Leaves opposite, petioled, ellij>- 
tico-lanceolate, intire. The flowers arc produced qi» 
thyrse-like terminal spikes, intermixed with nume¬ 
rous oblong bracts, ringent, and of a dull orange- 
colour. It comes nearest to Jnsticia Cocchim oC 
Dr. Smith, in ^MlFas. No. 8. The trivial name- 
is added on the opinion of Doctor Roxburgh. It 
grows to a large strong bush on the sides of the- 
Koa-mdlah, near Amsour. 

Sahia integrifolia. — Leaves opposite, sessile, sub- 
ovate, entire, woolly, mostly from the lower part 

of 
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of the stem. Flowers in whorls; of a light blue, 
about six in each whorl. Calyx two lipped, the 
upper lip three toothed, the lower two toothed, 
and twice longer; the mouth much enlarged. 
Grows among stones, with a strong fibrous root, 
4lifficult to withdraw. Stem herbaceous, about ,a 
foot high, angular. The natives gather the young 
flowers and dress with their common food. The 
specific name is given on the opinion of Doctor 
RoxauRGii. 

TRIANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

'PaWrt<t)ia.%.~T.cvLve& various, those of the root hearted, 
obtuse intire; petioles semicylindrical, long, dow- 
iiy, stem leaves sessile, more pointed, sometimes^ 
slightly lobed at the base. Flowers triandrous, of 
■a pale pink and white, in compound terminal iim- 
bells. Seeds crowned with a twelve-rayed pappus. 
Root fleshy, sending forth many long slender fibres, 
soon after taken out of the earth, becomes highly 
‘scented, which it retains as long as in a vegetating 
state. Tt is found' in several parts of the moun¬ 
tains, affects moist and shaded situations, is herba¬ 
ceous, grows to about eighteen inches high, very 
slentler. It seems to differ only in the root from 
t\\c Jutamansi of Doctor Roxui) ugh, to which these 
have 110 resemblance. 

TETRANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

Xrora. tomeniosa of Doctor Roxburgh. —Found in 
the neighbourhood of Criiinoulyy near the Kua-nul- 
luh, acquires tlie size of a pretiy laige tree, though 
of deformed growth, now in flow’d'. Flowers white, 
numerous. 

FENTANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

Androsact, rotundljoLia, — A beautiful little herba¬ 
ceous plant, found in great abundance on the 
most elevated ridges of mountains, one day's. 

joui'uey 
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journey S. W. of Sirinagur. Leaves radical, pe-* 
tioled, subrotund, irregularly sinuated. Petioles 
very long, villous. Flowers about the size of a cow¬ 
slip, in innbells, a pretty mixture of white and red, 
with tints of yellow. Involucre, many leaved, the 
leaves toothed. Perianths, unequal, in some flow¬ 
ers larger than the corol, many scattered hairs 
mixed Avith the flowers. 

Lonicera qiiinquelocularis. —A pretty large bush, with 
long slender branches. Leaves opposite, petioled, 
ovate, pointed, sometimes elliptical, entire. Flow¬ 
ers axillary, on short solitary peduncles, each^e- 
rluncle raising tyo sessile florets. At the base of 
tlie florets, a >one-lcavcd bract, or rather, 1 think, 
common calyx, two parted, divisions ovate, con¬ 
cave, coloured. Proper perianth above, small, five 
toothed, coloured, withering. Corol, one pctalled, 
tubular. Border two parted, or two lipp’d; upper 
lip oblong, obtuse, entire, reflected; lower more 
than twice broader, four toothed. Pericarp in an 
half ripe state, appears to be a capsule, five celled, 
with about five small, ovate, red seeds in each cell. 
Doctor Roxburgh considers the characters of 
Lonicera and HamcUla united in this plant, but 
tliinks the irregular corol will fix it as a specimen 
of the former, and to the second section thereof, 
and comes nearest Xylosteum, but the five ceiled 
capsule, and very short common peduncle precludes 
the idea of their being the same. It grows in the 
vailies al)out Adxoaanee. 

Verbascitm Thapsus. —In the valley near Dosah\ a ro¬ 
bust plant, from four to five feet high, and from 
the profusion of its yellow flowers, very showy. 
The natives have a superstitious notion of the clli- 
cacy of this plant in protecting them from tlie visi¬ 
tations of evil spirits. It is known by the name 
Aakul-bcr, or ver. 

Datura^ Stranionhtm. —In every part of the moun¬ 
tains, Avhere villages are found. The natives are 
well acquainted with it? narcotic pou ers, and infuse 

the 
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. the seeds to increase the intoxicating' powers of 
their common spirituous liquors. The capsules 
they use as a suppurative. Datura is also the name 
of this plant, inmost parts Hindustan; and pro¬ 
bably has been carried from the east, to the Aves- 
tern Avorld. 

Ehretla Tmifolia. —Found both above and below the 
ghauts—g'l'ows to a pretty large tree, now in flower, 
ripens its fruit about the end May. The berry 
is about the size of a pepper corn, one celled, four 
seeded, of an orange yellow insipidly sweet. The 
natives pickle the unripe berries in vinegar, and 
trttt with their common food. 

VtnlUago .—Leaves alternate, petioled, two faced, ob¬ 
long-ovate, acuniinaterl, slightly serrated, serra- 
tures Avidc, unequal: petioles A’ery short, cylindri¬ 
cal, downy. Panicles terminal, peduncles, downy. 
This plant climbs over other trees with a stx'ong 
contorted stem. The natives of the mountains ap¬ 
ply the bark in a green state, to many useful pur¬ 
poses, as cordage. 

CetaslrusScandeus !.■—In most of the forests about 
Hurdtear^ and vallies above the ghauts. 

Celastrus 2.—Leaves alternate, petioled, subrotund, ’ 
acuminated, serrulate, smooth. Branches slender, 
cylindrical, spotted. Flowers, in terminal dicho¬ 
tomous, panicles, very small, pale green. Grows 
to a small tree—in the valley about Dosah and 
Ghinouty. 

Cedrela. —The tree commonlv called Toon, described 
by Sir Willi.vm Jones, in A. R. vol. IV, page 
281 , ,is found in the forests bordering the moun¬ 
tains below the ghauts. G rows to a tall tree, but 

seldom of considerable thickness. Is more in es¬ 
teem tor household furniture by Europeans, than 
for any use the natives put it to; bears resemblance 
to mahogany, but of much coarser fibre. 

Doubtful genus coming nearest to Hirtclla.—A small 
tree on the verge of a rivulet, a few miles S. W. of 
Sirinagur, near the road. I.caves difl’use, petioled, 
ovate, entire smooth. Petioles long, cylindrical, 

highly 
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highly coloured, of a dark shining red, the nerves 
and veins of the leaves, young branches and leaves 
coloured in the same manner. Flowers veiy small, 
produced on terminal compound diifuse panicles. 
Peduncles long, very slender, filiform, hairy, 
stained. Calyx beneath, five cleft, divisions equal, 
ovate pointerl. Corel, five petals, equal, ovate, 
obtuse, filaments five, very short. Germ, reuifoiHi, 
compressed. Style from the depressed- margin of 
the germ, very short. Stigma simple, a little de¬ 
pressed. Pericarp, resembles a legume, about the 
size of the seed of Ki'vum-lms, reniform, con¬ 
taining one seed of the same shape, attached-4o 
the suture ot'the valve. 

V'lth .—Leaves agree pretty well with the description 
of x\ Indica, except that in this plant, they are ex¬ 
tremely hoary on both sitles, Avhite beneath, brown 
•above, five nerved. The petioles, peduncles, and 
cirri, are also very hoary. Grows in dry situations 
in the forests about JJvsah and Belkale,^no\v in 
flower. 

Gardenia Uliginosa I. Hoxburgh. —Grows to a large 
tree in the forests on the borders of the raountdin> 
between Hurdwar and Coadru'ara. The flowers 
he.xandrous, very large, coriaceous, of a cream 
white. It is found also in the lower parts of /2o- 
hilcnnd near Futtehgurh, flowers in the monlli of 
June. 

Gardenia 2 .—A small tree in the vicinity of Hurdwar, 
thorny, branches opposite and thorny, thorns op¬ 
posite, diverging, rigid streight, one terminating 
the branch, an inch or more in length. , I^eaves 
obvate, attenuated at the base, half sessile, bundled, 
three or more entire. Flowers mostly hexandwius; 
of a yellowish white mixed with green, scattered 
about the extremities of the branches, sessile; du¬ 
ring inflorescence, few leaves on the tree, and those 
of the preceding year, ripe fruit remaining, about 
the bigness of a, middle sized orange, orbicular; 
resembles more a drupe than berry. Seeds nume- 
VoE. VI. A a rolls. 
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I’ous, nestling in a softlshpulp, contained in aljarri 
live or six valved shell, and this enveloped in a 
spongy fleshy pulp,, half an inch thick, of a green¬ 
ish white within, externally of a brownish ash, and: 
smooth. ' 

Gardenia 5 .—A plant of humble gro'svth,. shrubby, ^ 
none seen exceeding two feet in height, growing 
among fragments of rocks on the elevated ridge 
near Chichooa. Leaves terminating the branches, 
without order, rather crowded, petioled, mostly 
obovatc, entire, smooth, one inch by half an inch, 
petiole very short. Llowers axillary, single, on 
• ^litary short peduncles, of a greenish white coloui*, 
and very sweet to the smell. Perianth above, one 
leaved, half five cleft, divisions aM led, erect, per¬ 
manent. Corel, funnel form, tulxi long, widening 
upwards, partly closed alwut the mkldlc by a ring 
of silky down. Border live-parted, divisions ovate, 
equal. Filaments short, wnthin the .tube. An¬ 
thers oblong, partly 'within the tube, (ierm glo- 
buUu*. Style length of the tube. Stigma two 
lobed, lobes, ovate, flattened, appressed. Pericaip^ 
a berry crowned' with the calyx, about the size of 
a common pea, one celled, four seeded. 

JN^erium reiiculata. 1.—A strong climber, about the 
trees near Amsoiir. 

Nerium 2.—With leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, 
pointed entire, downy ; petioles very short, gib¬ 
bous : follicles two, long, a little compressed, 
breadth of the forefinger. The flowers terminate 
the branches, on four or five short divided pedun¬ 
cles, about the size of a primrose, of a greenish 
white, very sweet scyiited. It is found in plenty 
in the forests at the foot of the ghaut. Both flow¬ 
er and frnit now on the tree. The nectary in this 
species differs from the generic description ; it is 
here composed of twelve yellow tridentated scales, 
about half the length of the stamens, neither arc 
tlie anthers terminated by threads, but rigid at the 
apices. I have called it a Nerium in deference to 

the 
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the judgment of a better botanist, but it will bear 
comparison with the next genus Eohiies, 1 think. 

Echltes Antidysentricum, Rox.—A small tree in the 
forests about Hurdwar, leaves opposite, half or 
sub-pctioled, ovate, oblong, pointed, entire, waved, 
smooth, shining, one nerved, witli many pairs of 
lateral, parallel, ribs. The Linnean characters of 
the fructification, do not strictly agree with this 
plant. The nectary is here wanting. Anthers al¬ 
most at the bottom of the tube, filaments, scarcely 
any. The follicles agree with those of Ntrium An- 
tidy sentricurn. The seeds are in great repute among 
the Datives of Hindustan as a vermifuge. 

Genus not determined.—A small tree, orrafher lai'ge 
bush, growing by the road side near Teyka-ka-Ma- 
auda. Leaves about the tops of the branches, irre¬ 
gularly opposite, petioled, ovate, variously pointed, 
serrated, smooth, one nerved; petioles short. Flow¬ 
ers paniclcd about the ends of the branches— 
j^ellowish, with many brown veins, more coloured 
above. Calyx five cleft, expanding, .the divisions 
.slightly lacerated at the edges, rounded, coloured. 
Corol, five petaled—petals oblhng, ovate, obtuse, 
twice larger than the calyx, with a short claw. 
Filaments five, shorter tlian the corol, enlarged be¬ 
low, and resembling the germ, slightly coalescing 
at the base into a ring. Anthers oblong, erect. 
Germ above, orbicular, smooth, the size of the 
glandulous base of the^ stamens, in the center of 
them. Style the length of the stamens, filiform, stig¬ 
ma simple, truncated. Pericarp, not seen. 

PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Apocynum .—A strong climbing bush, spreading itself 
with much profusion over the under wood of fo¬ 
rests between Dosah and Sirinas^r. Tlie flowers 
numerous, pure white, and highly scented, size of 
a primrose, branches cylindrical, ojiposite, leaves in 
the same order, petioled, lance-ovate, entire, 
smooth; petioles short. Calyx five-parted, small, 
lanced, downy. Corol one petaled, wheeled, tube, 

A a 2 length 
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length of the Calyx. Boi^cler five cleft, segments, 
e({ual, rounded, sjjreadiug. Nectary, five glaudu- 
lous bodies, suiroiinding the germ, filaments five, 
short, compressed, iiitefnally downy, anthers rigid, 
oblong, pointed, eonvevging, cleft at the base. 
Germs two. Style length of the stamens, stig’ina 
oval, compressed, two lobed, attenuated. JPericarp, 
follicles two, oblong, bellied, pointed, smooth, 
one celled, one valved, seeds numerous, imbricated, 
compressed, crowned Avith long silky pappus. It 
bears some afiinity to the genus Echites. It is also 
found in several parts oIl BohilcundvLwd the Dooah. 
y!/.9c/e/;«M“<^loubtful.—A shrubby climber, now coming 
into flower—branches cylindrical, smooth, oppo¬ 
site. Leaves opposite, heart ovate, much rounded 
beneath, pointed above, jjctioled. Flowers in' ax¬ 
illary nodding cymes, of a pale green. Calyx fivc- 

clcl’t, small, villous, divisions ovate, equal, spread¬ 
ing. Corel flat, border fivc-cleft, segments broad, 
obtusely ovate. Nectary, five glandular corpus¬ 
cles, into ‘which the anthers arc inserted without 
filaments. Germs two, styles none. Pericarp not 
seen, therefore its place in the system yet doubtful. 
Found near the ghat of Coadicara. 
tJerniaria, doubtful.—A shrubby bush, Avith nume¬ 
rous slender stems and branches, and covered with 
a profusion of minute yellow flowers. Leaves al¬ 
ternate, petioled, ovate, rather elliptical, entire, 
iRinooth, petioles short. Calyx five-parted, divi- 
.sions unequal, erect, coloured. Corol none. Nec¬ 
tary, five minute glandulous, three toothed scales, 
surrounding the foot of the styles. Filaments fiA'^e, 
capillary, longer than the calyx, erect, inserted 
into the base of the calyx. Anthers, simple, erect. 
Styles two, filiform. Stigmas siinjjle, recurvated. 
Germ too minute for inspection in its present state, 
and as the pericarp is not yet seen, future observa¬ 
tion must determine the genus yet doubtful. Many 
. bushes of it grow in the forest about Coadxmra —it 
was observed in the middle of May^ therefore Ave 

may 
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may conclude the month of June would be a fitter 
tinie for the examination. 

Gentiana Nana. —Growing and flowering, in much 
abundance and beauty, on the elevated mountaius 
neai- Chichooa. 


PENTANDRIA TRIGYNIA, 

A .slender twiggy climbing plant, on the mountains 
near Hunktar. Branches alternate, columnar, 
smooih, scattered, l^eaves alternate, shortly pe- 
tioled, ovate, oblong, attenuated, sometimes a lit¬ 
tle hearted at the base, entire, smooth, distant. 
Near the termination of each branch is genera lly 
one simple cirrus, blowers terminal, Sometimes 
axillary, in slender diffuse panicles, rather incon¬ 
spicuous, and very small. Calyx, one leaved, half 
five-cleft, divisions equal. Corol none. Stamens 
five, little longer than the calyx. Anthers twin. 
Germs three, orbicular, smooth, very small. Style 
one, the length of the stamens,. Stigma headed, 
five-cornered. Pericarp. 


PENTANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

Lhinm l'n^:r,r,um. Roxb. — h plant ’ivell known in 
our garilcms at f frrr///ioreand Awc/inwi’i. by the name 
Gul-aahurfce, is a native of the high mountains, 
between Ncilaana and Atlwaayme. It is perennial, 
shrubby, grows to a spreading bush about four feet 
high, stem and branches erect, slender, piped. It 
makes a handsome appearance with its numerous 
yellow flowers in Marck^mX April, would doubt¬ 
less by some care thrive in the climate oiBritaiih 


HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Berberis Jlicifolia. —Grows in plenty in the valley 
through which the Koa-nullah has its course, now 
full in flower, aud green fruit. The fruit when ripe 
is black, and eat by the natives. The wood is of a 

A a 3 deep 
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deep yellow, and used in dying, but under the ma¬ 
nagement of the natives the colour is not per¬ 
manent. 

IIEXANDRIA TllIGYNIA. 

Rumex Aegyptius and RumeiV Acetosella. —Along the 
sides and dry parts of the Koa~nullah. 

OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Polygomim Convolvulus. —Gro ving along S sides 
of the Koa-niitldh. In some parts of moun¬ 
tains it is cultivated for common foot among 
the poorer natives, 

ENEANDllIA MONOGYNIA. 

Laurits Cassia. —Grows to the size of a small tree, on 
the sides of the mountains, near the roads to the 
northward of Bdkate. In addition to the Linnmn 
generic characters, noticed. Petals liaiiy, anthers 

, the length of the filaments, slightly compressed, 
four celled, four valvcd, or with tour lids, which on 
the exclusion of the pollen, fly up, and leave the 
cells very distipet. 

DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Bauhinia Scandens. —Growing on the skirts of the 
forest along the Ganges, near Himhmi', spreading 
itself most profusely over the heads of every other 
tree; and mostly concealing with its broad leaves, 
the foliage and liranches of the trees on Avhich it 
climbs. The flowers are a mixture of tvhite and 
cream colour, produced on simple terminal ra¬ 
cemes. Stamens uneijual, three only fertile. Le¬ 
gume large compressed. Pound also on the moun¬ 
tains above the ghats. 

Bauhinia Varkgata. —Common to the mountains; 
also a variety with milk white flowers, both in 
flower. 

Guilandma 
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ijullandim Morin^a.—ln the forests at the foot of 
the iDountains. Trees very large and numerous, 
now in fruit only. 

Murraya Exotica. —Growing to the size of a laige 
hush in the valley near Amsour^ now ih.flo.wer. 

^Idia Azadirachta .—Grows to a large spreading tree 
the forest near Coadtoctm, now in flowei'. 

Dc %!.—Growing near Coadwam at the foot of the 

gi and in the neighbourhood of Hardware a 
larg veading lofty tree, full in flower, the young 
leave st starting forth; these are pinnated: leaf¬ 

lets frL i five to six pair, with an odd one, sessile, 
ovate, pointed, .serrated. I’lowers of a pale yel¬ 
low, varied by tints of brownish orange from the 
coloured calyxes, produced on terminal compound 
racemes. Calyx one leaved, pitchered, coloured, 
mouth five-cleft, expanding, withering. Corel 
petals five, lance-linear, alternate with .the .divi¬ 
sions of the calyx, and inserted into the sinuses. 
Stamens, filaments ten, awled, hairy, the alternate 
ones shorter, inserted into the calyx, anthers ob 
long, furrowed. Pistil, germ above, roundish, 
slightly depressed. Style thread-form, tlie length 
of the ca yx, hairy, partly coloured. Stigma, 
headed, depressed, five-cornered. Pericarp drupe, 
dry, orbicular, with distant rounded angles, de¬ 
pressed. Seed, nuts five, size of a small pepper¬ 
corn, roundish, hard, furrowed, each coiitaining- 
one seed, of the same form. It comes nearest 
to Qumjualis, and if it cannot be admitted there, 
will probably form a new genus. 

Doubtful.---Growing in forc.sts of oak on the high 
ridge of mountains near Adioaanec, a large tree, 
just now conspicuous, for its abundant display of 
large crimson flowers, leaves without order about 
the upper part of the branches, pctioled, lance-obr 
long, entire smooth above, hoary white beneath. 
The flowers, are produced on terminal simple 
racemes. Calyx one leaved, vciy small, colouretl, 
j^v'C toothed, toothlets obtuse, the two superior 

• Aa 4 ones 
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ones larger, deciduous. Corol, one petaled, large, 
tubular, bell mouthed, tube very wide, contract¬ 
ing at the case. Border fi\’e cleft, divisions broad, 
unequally end nicked. Stamens, filaments ten, 
of unequal lengths, the longest the length of the 
corol, erect, appressed to the sides of the germ. 
Anthers oblong, thick, incumbent. Germ above, 
columnar, hoary, marked with the pressure c- r the 
. stamens. Style longer than the stamens. Stigma 
headed, round, depressed. Pericarp, capsine, co¬ 
lumnar, ten celled, many seeded. It approaches 
nearest to Rhododendron, but will probably not be 
admissible there; and, perhaps, will form a new 
genus. , The natives calleil it Boorans, the wood 
is used for making the stocks of matchlocks. 
Arbutus doubtful.—A tree of medium size found in 
forests of fir, oak, &c. between Nataana and Ad- 
tvaanee, crowded racemes of white monopetalous 
flowers, terminal and drooping. Leaves alternate, 
petioled ovate, pointed, entire, Calyx half five- 
cleft, small, divisions ovate, erect. Corol pitcher- 
ed, many times longer than the calyx, bellied, 
neck very narrow ; tnouth five toothed, toothlcts 
•equal, short, obtuse. Stamens, filaments ten, ^ 
sometimes longer than the coral, and confined by 
the narrowness of the neck within it, awlcd, thick 
at the base, somewhat hairy, inserted into the 
base of the tube. Germ above, globular, seated 
on a five-cornered fleshy receptacle. Pericarp (in 
an unripe state) berry five-celled, many seeded. 
The natives call the tree A'laar, and apply the 
expressed juice of the leaves with much success in 
cutaneous eruptions. 

JDECANDRIA TRTGYNIA. 

Bamstcria BenghaJensis, Lin. Syst. Nat. cur. Gmel. 
II. p. 724.— iuerinera Indica, ib. p. ()8d.— Hip- 
tage Mada biota, G^ertner, II. t. 116.-^— 
Gcertncra Raccmosa, Roxn. Ind. Plants, Vol. I. 
N. ]8.—Tliis plant so well described by the late 
Sir William Jones, vol. IV, A&iaiich Re¬ 
searches, 
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searches, gro\vs in great abundance in several parts 
of the mountains, but particularly bn the banks of 
the Koa~nullah near Dosah, climbing profusely up¬ 
on other trees, and beautiful in display of its crowd¬ 
ed racemes of flowers. 

DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

Sp. 's Myrobalaims. —A forest tree between Am- 

sOi. "i^Ghinouly, nowin flower. 

Scdum ''uni. —Growing out of the interstices of 

stone laid against the slgpes-of mountains, 

to retain die soil from wasliin^down. The white 
flowers have tints of pale red, and make-^a pretty 
show in so humble a plant. * 

Oxalis Acetosdla. —On the heights, of Chichooa, on a 
small spot of pasture. 

Cerasiium Alpimim —About Tcyha-ka-Maanda. 

Doubtful.—iound in the neighbourhood of Adwaa- 
nee. A slender bushy shrub. Leaves opposite, 
sub-petioled, lance-ovate, sometimes obtuse, 
serrulate, rough, downy beneath. Calyx one¬ 
leaved, belled: border half five-cleft : division 
equal, ovate, pointed, erect. Corol, petals five, 
ovate, cut off at the base, equal, about twice long¬ 
er than the calyx, spreading. Nectaries, ten ob¬ 
long, compressed, erect scales, forming a coronet, 
but not conjoined as long as the petals, the al¬ 
ternate ones less, broadest at their apices, and 
widely notched, staminiferous, seated on the jgerin- 
covering receptacle. Stamens, filaments ten, very 
short, filiform, of which five are inserted into the 
apices of the longest ncctarious scales, and five into 
the sides of the shorter, about the middle. An¬ 
thers globular, four cornered, alternately less, 
erect. Germ above, globular, covered Avith a 
fleshy depressed ring. Styles five, filiform, length 
of the petals, approximated, rising through the 
middle of the germ-covering receptacle. Stigmas 
simple. Pericarp (in an unripe state) capsular, 
round, five-celled. Seeds numerous, ^dFftached to 

1 a rcccp- 
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" a receptacle in each cell. It will most likely 
form a ne^v genus. The flowers are white, on ter¬ 
minal, solitary racemes, aiul scattered. 


DODECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Cartacoa Tapia. —A forest tree in the neighbourhood 
of the mountains, and now in flower. 

Griilca-tomentoaa, Dr. Roxburgh. —In great plentv 
about Hurttivar, and the interior part o, the 
mountains. The flower used as a cooling niedi- 
cine by the natives, and as a colouring drug in 
combination withHhe root of Marindn lUtriJolia in 
dyingred, as described by Dr. Hunth.k, in Asiatkk 
Rcseai’ches, vol. IV. 


DODECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


EKphorbia-Canarieims. —In several parts of the moun¬ 
tains. 


ICOSANDRIA MOxVOGYNIA. 

Piimca-p;ra7'iatuvi. —Growing on the sides of the 
inouurains, between Bel/,ale and Nataana, two or 
three small trees, now in floxA'er ; the fruit never 
eatable ilie natives ray ; called by them Duemnee- 
Kutla. 

Pmmi.'i. —A cherry tree, of common size, found in 
several places, between the mountains. Leaves 
ihegularly alternate, petioled, bevrulatetl, smooth, 
sliiniug, with tv. o globular g’lands at the base.—The 
frtiit in clusters, about tlie size of the black Hert~ 
fonl.shirc cherry, of a roundish oval, acid and 
astringent in a ri])e state, and of a ilull red colour. 
I’he nut furrowed and thick. The wood is in much 
esteem among the travelling LVActvw for bliulgcoiis 
and M'alking sticks, and known in common by the 
name oi' Paddlan. 


ICOSANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Glowing among detached rocks on the 

higl) 
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mountains near Chichooa. Stem woody, 
skntler, procumbent. Branches without order, 
mostly two-faced, columnar, terminating with 
an obtuse rigid! point. Leaves, the young¬ 
est fascicled, when ' more advanced appear al¬ 
ternate, I petioled, wedge-form, sometimes ovate, 

-'\tirc, hairy beneath, smooth and shining, above 
1 . eighths of an inch in length, including a 
pt 'e of one-cighth. Peduncles axillary^ soli¬ 
tary '>nc-flowerefl, short, hairy, Calyxes hairy.— 
Flo> 'nte, fragrant. Berry, size of a commoa 
pea, rea jn ripe. 

ICOSANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

riis. —With branches alternate, slender, cylindri¬ 
cal. Leaves, about the ends of the branches, long- 
petioled, ovate, accuminated, serrulate, smooth. 
Peduncles solitary, cylindrical, long, erect, inter¬ 
mixed with the leaves. Fruit globular, size of a 
pigeon’s egg, of a russet-browii, spotted, harsh to 
the taste, and stony. Grows to a small tree in 
.several parts of the mountains bet^veen Nataana 
and Jibeauiiee. Flowers in March. 

Spiraea ? doubtful.—Leaves alternate, oblong, ovate, 
petioled, entire towards the base, obscurely crenate 
upwards, sometimes entire. Coiymbs terminaL 
Flowers small, numerous, of a yellowish white. 
Calyx, corol, stamens, and pistil, not materially 
differing from the Linnean characters; but ta these 
must be added in the present species—Nectary 
twelve, small, fleshy, compres.sed, oblong scales, 
covering the base of the stamens, and united be¬ 
low to the side of the calyx, emarginated above. 
Pericai’p not seen. G rows to a slender tall twiggy 
bush. Found a few miles S. W. of Sirinagiir, near 
the village of Naudaala. It most resembles S» 
Crenata of Li n n u s. 

’ ICOSANDRIA POL^YG 

^osa .—Stems numerous, smooth, thewy. Leaves 

alternate. 
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alternate. Petioles thorny, pinnated, from three 
to five pair of leaflets with an odd one, ovate, 
pointed, smooth, serrated. Germ ovate, smooth. 
Peduncles hispid. Flowers pure white, in great 
profusion, and highly fragrant, lesembling in 
smell the clove. Very large bushes of this ro^e 
are found in the vallies of these mountains, cal-“d 
by the natives Koonja. /, 

Mubiis. —Numerous straggling bushes, found most 
. part of the way between Coadwam ghat and Siri~ 
nagur, producing yellow fruit the size of/che com' 
mon reri raspberry, of an agreeable acidulated sweet, 
and which affords a most acceptable means of re¬ 
lieving the thirsty traveller. The stems, branches, 
and petioles, arc very hispid, and armed with short 
recLirvated prickles. Racemes terminal. Flowers 
white. Leaves alternate. Leaflets ovate, pointed, 
serrated. Called by the natives Co':iry-phuL 
Mubiis Idaens. —Found in oak forests, a few miles 
S. W. of Sirinagur, and in the valley Sirinogar, 

Flowers of a pink rcrl. Fruit, agreeable to the 
taste, but possessing, in a very small degree, the 
flavor of cultivated raspberry. The stems and 
branches smooth, armed with strong reeurvated 
prickles, as also the common petiole. Leaflets, 
from three to five pair, with an odd one. Sessile 
ovate, deeply serrated, white beneath. 

Frdgana Sterilis. —On the sides of those mountains 
which are Jiiuch shaded, and soil rich. 

Potent}tla 1 ra^ar'toides. —On the mountains about 

n.-' <■' o 

A ataana. 

Potentilla replans. —On the high ridge near Chichooa, 


POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Lagerslrocmia Montana, Roxburgh. —^This tree 
grows to si.xty or seventy feet high. Stem straight, 
thick, and clear of branches to a great height 
(forty feet). Flowers with much beauty in the 
nionih of May. (iiows both above and below the 
ghats. not Numerous. 


Doubtful^ 
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Dpubtful.—Found bet’W'^een Adwaanee and Teyka-ka- 
Maanda, a small tree thickly covered with flowers 
of a yellowish white, and so fragrant as to be evi¬ 
dent to the senses at a considerable distance. It 
bears the following characters. Leaves alternate, 
'etioled, ovate, serrated, about the base almost eu- 
. •', smooth above, nerves hairy beneath. Petioles 
\(r ’ short, channeled hairy, llacemes rather sini- 
p. erminal, and from the axills of the leaves, 
mu. us. Peduncles hairy. Calyx perianth, one 
leavci '^alf five-cleft, coloured: divisions thin, 
obtusei^^ ' ate, rather unequal. Corol, petals, five, 
ovate, rounded, tw© a little less, slightly adhering 
to each other at the base. Nectaries, fife rounded, 
compressed glands, sitting ou the germ, surround¬ 
ing the style. Stamens, filaments thirty or more, 
longer than the corol, unequal, slightly attached 
in parcels to the base of the petals. Anthers 
roundish, erect. Germ beneath. Style shorter 
than the filaments, thicker, compressed. Stigma 
headed, depressed. Pericarp (in an unripe state) 
two celled, in each two or three ovate seeds. It 
has most aliinity, perhaps, with the genus 77//^, ex¬ 
cept in the pericarp, and on the examination of 
this, when it can he obtained perfect, we must dc- 

peiid to ascertain its place in the system. 

« 

POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Uvaiia.- —Near Coadtvara^ above tlie ghauts, a very 
lofty tree. 

DIDYNAMIA GY MNOSPERMIA. 

Ballota. —A bush}'^ half shrubby plant on the side of 
the mountains, and near th.e road deseeniling into 
the valley of Belkate. Aljout three feet high, 
seemingly annual, stems and branches four cornered. 
Leaves opposite, petioled, ovale, acuminate, ser¬ 
rated, (teeth distant, <leop, obtuse), downy, veined. 
Flowers axillary. Peduncles very short, solitary, 
six flowered, ha'^'e the apjh^uaucN vertievds, 

bracted. 
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1>racted. Calyx tubular, long, ten striated, beH- 
mouthed: border five-parted: the divisions sub- 
ovate, veined, leaf-likc, as long as the tube, erect. 
The rest of the fructification not differing mate¬ 
rially from the generic characters of Linnaeus. 
The whole plant is extremely bitter, and used by f!ie. 
natives in Avatery infusions as a stomachic. 

DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. ' 

Bignonia Chelonoides. —-Grows to a pretty large tree 
in the neighbourhood of Hurdwar and Coadwara. 
Nothing remains to be said in addition to the mi¬ 
nute description given of this plant by the late Sir 
William Jones, Asiatick Researches, vol. IV. 

Gmclina Arhorea. —A large spreading tree in the 
.neighbourhood of Himhvar, and forests on the 
skirts of these mountains, now in flower, the fruit 
ripens about the end of Maj/. The wood is light, 
and used by the natives of Hindustan for making 
the cylinders of those drums called D'holuks. 
Name of the tree KumAiaar, 

Volkamerla ? hicolot\ —A very handsome species, (if a 
Volkaineria) the trivial name taken from the party- 
coloured corol, one division of which is of a fine 
blue, the other pure Avhite. Racemes terminal, 
compound, large. LcaArcs opposite, petioled, from 
six to ten pairs on a branchlet, ovate,, lance-acu¬ 
minated, entire towards the base, above, (as far as 
the acumen), serrated. The calyxes and seeds of 
this plant are highly aromatic. It grows in abun¬ 
dance in several vallies of these mountains, now in 
full flower, and ripened seeds. 

HieT trij'olia. —Common both above and below tlte 
ghauts. 

MONADELPHIA MONOGYNIA. 

i 

A tree in the forests near Coadzeara, now in fruit, a 
large berry, as big as a common sized lemon, and 
soiuewlKi,*/tliat/'shape, gi’owing in close clus- 
‘ters. 
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ters, five or six, sessile, and crowned w’ith the en¬ 
larged permanent calyx,'spine retaining* the whole 
of the dry fructification, perfect enough for exami¬ 
nation, and which exhibit the following characters. 
Calyx four-parted, above: divisions ovate, obtuse, 
•oncave. CoroF, petals four, rather obovate, ob- 
jng, twice the length of the divisions of tho 
calyx (1 inch tV)» truncated at the base, stamens, 
filaments very numerous (300), capillary conjoined 
below in a ring, and seated on the receptacle co¬ 
vering the germ. Style longer than thp stuniens, 
thicker,.\11iforni. Stigma headed. The berry is 
composed of a spongy whitish pulp. Seeds, six, 
eight, or more, nestling, about the size«f the seecls 
of a citron, and of tliat .form, a little compressed. 
Leaves, terminating the branches, subsessilc, sub¬ 
rotund, attenuated at the base, ending in a short 
acumen above, serrated large, a perfect descriptioa 
and figure of this plant, may be expected from the 
extensive and invaluable collection of Mr. R. 
i>p. ucE, W'here it has been for some years, and forma 
one of the many new genera, wherewith that gen¬ 
tleman is about to enrich the science of botany. 

MONADELPHIA DEGANDRIA. 

Geranium .—A very slender herbaceous kind, grow¬ 
ing among weeds and bushes on the highest moun¬ 
tains about Nataana. Leaves petioled, from three 
to five lobed, lobes trifid; petioles very long, fili¬ 
form. Peduncles axillary, solitary, lescmbiing the 
petioles, one flowered. Flowers pale rose, wnth a 
deep pUrple eye at the base of each petal. 

MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

Bomhax Ceibii .—Grows in the vallies of these moun¬ 
tains to a very considerable tree, none exceeding 
it in size, and regularity of growth : its wood is 
converted to many uses, where lightness more 
than strength is sought for. For the scabbards 
of swords, it is much used\ and tSi^n^oes of large 

size 
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size are hollowed from its trunk. A variety of this 
tree is also found with flowers of a reddish yelloWj, 
the petals, oblong ovate. 

IBomba.v Gossypium. —A small tree, a great ornament 
to the sloping sides of the mountains in the vici¬ 
nity of Hurdioar, the flowers yellow, large, and 
conspicuously bright, on simple terminal racen>cs, 
no leaves during inflorescence. The wood of this 
tree resembles, for its lightness, that of Bombaar 
Ceibat and the young branches abound in a trans¬ 
parent white mucilage, which is given out on 
immersion in cold water. Seeds sent'ItTthe bota¬ 
nical garden in Calcutta have come up. 

"DfADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Robhiia 1.—A largl; tree with spreading bushy head, 
leaves pinnated, leaflets pctiolcd, two pair with 
an odd one, large, ovate, entire, shortly acumi¬ 
nated, smooth, shining. Racemes axillary, sim- 
j)]e, large and showy; flowers white mixed with 
pink. Peduncles common, columnar, long; proper, 
short, one-flowered, ixgume short, between oval 
and kidney shape, turgid, a little compressed, one 
seeded, seed more reniform, compressed, covered 
with a dark brown arill. The leaves, racemes, &c. 
have an unpleasant smell. 'I’he natives apply the 
expressed juice of the unripe legumes, as a remedy 
for the itc t. The tree is called by them Piipapra, 
is found both below and above the ghats. 

Jiobima i2.--Witli woody climbing stem and branches, 
h as'cs pinnated with an odd one, leaflets from three 
to live pair, with short gibbous petioles, oblong 
(n ate, (five inches by three) obtusely pointed, en¬ 
tire, common, petioles very long, downy. Racemes 
tcrnu’nal, simple, flowers of a dull white. Pedun¬ 
cles downy. Legumes, oblong, linear, compress- 
erl, smooth. Seeds about six, compressed, of a 
rountlish kidney shape. The ripe legumes fly 
open with considerable force, and noise, and 
take a twisted form. It is common in every 
forest aJh/vif the jff'iaiSf is found also along the 

^ banks 
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^,banks df the t^aifges,' aS' as Futteligifi h, 
ere seeds are probably bhdiight by the current, 
aiitl lodged, Hot being found iu the jungles of the 
Dpoab. . ' : ^ 

Robinia S. Doubtful.-—With'^^bhg contorted stem, 
"enty inches circumferdice,* climbing over thp 
(ghest trees in the fprests about Hftr^mr, now 
without leaves i^April), but loaded Unth long ter¬ 
minal pendulous racemes of blue and ‘white flow¬ 
ers. Peduncles columnar, downy, proper, one 
flowered. Legumes long, sub-linear, compressed, 
pointed with the persisting style, hairy, adhering 
to the skin when handled, and slightly irritating. 
Seeds about six, kidney shape, compressAl, smooth, 
Varying in colour, size of those of EtxtmAens. 
The parts of fructification agree best with the cha¬ 
racters of Robinia. Tlie leaves not yet seen. 

Pterocarpus —The common tree in the forests, on 
the skirts of these mountains, delights in a flat, 
rich soil. Is a timber of extensive use, hard, dur¬ 
able, and liaucisome, well known iu Ilindustan, 
under the name of Seessoon, 




v' ^ 


POLYADELPHIA POEYANDRIA. 

Jlypericum .'.—An ijnder shrub, of much beauty, on 
the elevated hills, between Dosay and Bedcyl. 
Grows to about three feet high, brandies uunmv 
rous, cylindrical, smooth, all terminated M'ith 
^?orymb-like clusters of large yellow pentagynous 
flowers. Leaves opposite, sessile, oblong, oval, 
entire, smooth, tlic large leaves about three ami 
a half inches by one and a half. Capsule five-celled, 
many seeded : seeds oblong. 

SYNGENESIA jPOLYGAMIA ^EQUALIS, 

Prenanthe.'s .—A very pretty half shrubby species, 
growing out of tlie hard clay banks of the 
near liunhcar, stems numerous and procumbent, 
yery leafy, and marked with tke vest^ys.of 
VoL VL Bb " leaves. 
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leaves. Flowejis in <?Qryi|ib-like panicles, tenninat- ' 
ing the branches, a pretty mixture of white and 
* red, florets five-fold. Leaves without order, pe- 
tioled, obovate, widely serrated ; entire towards 
the base. Seeds five, crowned with a hairy pap¬ 
pus, seated on the naked receptacle. 

On the sides of the mountains between Dosah and 
Belkate, a small tree, with black fissured bark, ir¬ 
regular crooked branches. Leaves about the 
ends of the branches without order, petioled, ellip¬ 
tical, one-nerved, entire, about six inche.s long, 
white beneath, with a dense cottony down, smooth 
above; petioles and peduncles, downy, like the 
' leaves. Flowers in cymes terminating the branches, 
possessing the following characters. Calyx ob¬ 
long, formed of about twelve unequal imbricated 
l^nce-shape scales, increasing in size from the 
base, the interior series much longer, erect, and 
retaining the florets. Corol conipound, tubular ; 
corollets hermaphrodite, constantly four equal. 
Proper, tubular, slender, longer than the calyx ; 
border five-cleft; lacini® long, linear. Stamens, 
pist, &c. as in the genus Cacalia. Seeds solitary, 
oblong, attenuated at the base, silky pappus liaiiy, 
stiflQ erect, the length of the stamens. It comes 
nearest to the genus Cacalia, and to C. Asthma- 
dea. 

JLeontodon taraxacum. —On the high mountains near 
Chichooa. 

Hypochoti'is-glabra JTypochoeris-radiata. —On the 

mountains about Tcyka-ka-Maanda and Chichooa. 


SYNGENESIA MONOGAMIA. 

Lobelia Kalmii. —On the sides of the mountains near 
Dosa. 

Vwla-palmtris. —Oi\ the sirlcs of the mountains be¬ 
tween Adxcadnee and 'I'tyka-ka-Maauda. 

Jmpatiem NoH-ta»gerc.—^\n the bed of the Koa-md- 
tah, a showy handsome plant, now in flower. 

OrNANDRIA 
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GYNANDRIA DIANDRIA. 

jAinodorem .—In the lovi’- grounds near Jlsoph-gurh, 
below Hurdwar. Bulbs solid, large, smooth, mostly 
triangular, the corners pointed, sending forth a lew 
fibres; scape simple, from the middle of the bulb, 
columnar, smooth; erect, about twelve inches high. 

• B1 owners scattered: petals oblong-linear, nearly 
equal: nectary thrce-clcft, the middle division 
much larger, rounded. It resembles L. Virens of 
Doctor Roxuukgh. 

Epidendrum I.—Leaves two ranked, sessile, sheath¬ 
ing the stem, oblong-linear, carinated, ending as 
if cut off. Racemes axillary, simple, droopingr 
peduncles as long as the leaves, cylindrical; proper, 
one flow'ered. Flowers scattered, large, white mix¬ 
ed w'ith pink, and very fragrant. Bracts lanced, 
concave, coloured, one to each proper peduncle. 
Nectary, horn-shaped, incurvated. It adheres to 
the stems of trees, by many strong fibres shoot¬ 
ing forth from among the leaves. It approaches 
nearest to E. furoum. 

Epidendrum 2.—Leaves radical, sessile, lanced, entire, 
succulent, the interior margin of each leaf, near 
the base, is split open longitudinally, forming a 
sheath which receives the edge of the adjoining 
leaf: leaves seldom exceeding one inch and a half 
in length: racemes simple, from the centre of the 
leaves, but little longer, slender, many flowered. 
Capsule six-angled, broader above. Roots fibrous, 
numerous, slcndei, spreading themselves into the 
lissui cs of the bark of large trees. The above two . 
species, common both in vallies, and on the tops of 
4uouutuins. 

/ I 

GYNANDRIA DLCANDRIA. 

IMicteres Isora. —In gteat alniiidancc along the 
skirts of the mountains from Ilurduur to Ccaclzi (ra, 
now in flower, veiy w'ell known la nv'st ha/ars 
under the name Jiemrr/e, from the i,s, mbiance 
its contorted capsules bear to i^S^rew,’'- ^^H'lndu'a ee 
name for that instrument. 

B b 2 Gy^i'lANDRIA 
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. GYNANDHIA POLYANBRIA. 

Grtivia 1.—^—^With leaves alternate, short petiolecl, 
three nerved, ovate, much pointed, serrated, harsh 
to the touch. Calyx, five-leaved: leaves lance- 
linear, nerved, spreading. The petals resemble the 
leaves of the calyx, but are smaller. Filaments 
numerous, germ roundish, obtusely four cornered, 
villous. Stigma headed, depressed, five lobed, or 
cleft. The flowers are of a greenish white, mostly 
in threes on one common peduncle; peduncles 
solitary, and opposed to the leaves. Grows to a 
.small tree, numerous on the islands of the Gauge)} 
near Hurdzear. 

GrezviaJS,. —Leaves alternate, petiolcd, three nerved, 
ovate, serrated, tomeutose, more so beneath than 
above, white, and resembling the feel of velvet: 
petioles very short, downy: peduncles axillary, 
crowded, short, trichotomous, downy. The flowers 
are much smaller than in the preceding species, 
and of an orange yellow; the calyxes covered with 
the same velvet-likc nap, the germ thickly enve¬ 
loped therein, and the younger branches also co¬ 
vered M'ith it. Tliis grows to a large' tree in the 
mountains about Jmnorc, Fruit not seen. 

Poihos.- —With laigc hearted petioled leaves, entire, 
without nerves, smooth. Petioles long, caiinated, 
sheathing the stem. Flowers not seen; the large 

' cylindrical spadix now crowtled with ripe seeds,' of 
an irregular o\ ate shape, about the size of a com¬ 
mon pea, covered wjth a sol\; aril of a decj) 
red, ntmerous, and affixed to a common recej)- 
tacle, the whole externally defended by a thick 
capsular covering, internally, marked with as many 
ceils as seeds, externally, Avith numerous reticu¬ 
lated lines, and nuiuitely dotted. On handling 
the broken pieces of thi>> covering, many shining 
needle-like points penetnitp the skin, and protlucc 
irritation. The stems slender, jointeil, sending 
forth spread on the bodies of those 

trees \vh'n.%tliey climb. The natives call it 
' * JIaat-phoolf 
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MONOECIA TRIANDRIA. • ^ 

Ifaai-pkool, from the irritation excited on incau¬ 
tiously handlihg It. It seems to be Adpendix-por- 
cdlanka of R ii m p n r u s. < 

Phyllanthus grandifolia .—Now in flower on the sides 
of the mountains near Bedeyl. 

MONOEOIA TETRANDRIA. 

Jietnln .-—Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, obtuse, 
obscurely serrated. Peduncles axillary, aments 
fessilc, conical, about the size of a small nutmeg, 
the dry aments the only part of the fructification 
seen. Grows to a pretty large tree, .the bark is 
an article of trade into the plains of Hindustan^ said 
to be used by the manufactureps of chintz to dye 
red, known by the name of Atteeas. Saw several 
trees between Dosah and Bclkate. 

(iaa dhlicha. -Avcrrlioa acida, Lin. Syst. cd. XIII, 
— 'tenjK', G^aiRiN. 2. 487. t. \%0.—Phyi~ 
tanlhiis. Uox.— A forest tree in the vallies of 
these mountains, now in flower, grows to a con ^ 
sideiablc size. 

'Moms ].—Leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, ovate, 
widely and unequally serrated, acuminated, rough, 
tiiicc iicivcd, about four and a half inches long, 
l^ctiolconc and a half inch, channelled. Peduncles 
axillary, s(jI it ary, short, hairy. Aments, cylindrical, 
short, dense, lloicts all female. Grows to a small 
tree in the jungles about Dosah. 

jMom"! 2_Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, pointed, 

a little hearted at thebasfc, fioin three to five lobed, 
um'qually birralcd, teeth obtuse, scabrous, about 
tw’O and a half inches, and petiojc three quarters 
of an inch. Peduncles fascicled axillary, aments 
difl'usc, florets pedunclcd, all male. Grows to a 
small tree in the flnests near Coadiram. 
il/c/76v "J.—■ Leaves alternate, petioled, o\ ate, some¬ 
what hearted, acuminated, widely and une(|ually 
scirated, douny on botlusid% and,plough to tlie 
touch, six inches long; pctio\e one ,/.ch, chan. 

11 b 8 ncllcd. 
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nelled. Peduncles axillavy, solitary, short: 
aments cylindrical, dense, short, both male and fe¬ 
male. The fruit when ripe about the size of the 
first joint of the middle finger, of a deep red, ap¬ 
proaching to black; insipidly sweet, and mucila- 
.ginous. Grows to a tall tree with spreading head, 
found near the village of Nafaana. 

MONOECIA POLTANDRIA. 

Qucrcus. —Leaves alternate, pctiolcd, ovate-lancc, 
serrated, teeth distant and rigid, smooth and shin¬ 
ing above, hoary, with a dense down fjeneath, one 
nerved, ^Vom ^vliich are fourteen or fifteen pairs of 
parallel veins. The full grown acorns now on the 
trees, consequently flower in the coldest time of 
the year, and we may conclude frojn its situation 
here, it would bear the climate of Brituin. The 
thickest forests arc in the neighbourhood o^Adicaa-' 
nee', the trees rather low, but have the appearance 
of age, though none exceeded in circuinfercncc 
twelve feet, and fifty, in height. The wood is of a 
reddish brown, veiy hai’d, and for this j>ropcrty re¬ 
fused by the natives for any jiurpose but.firewood. 

JugUms. —Three or four trees in the neighbourhood’ 
of Nataana, the fruit J’ct small, coA cred with a 
dense hair. Leaves pinnated with an otld one : 
leaflets sessile, lance-oblong, (iitire, smooth, the 
lower pair least, each pair increasing in size .up¬ 
wards. Growing on the sides of the mountains in 
a very stony soil. 

Carphms doubtful.—A low ill formed tree on the sides 
of the mountains, between Bom and Belkate. 
Leaves witho|j^t order about the ends of the branches, 
pinnatctl: leaflets about tour pair, broad ovat<,*, 
very obtuse, entire, beneath downy: common 
petiole columnar, downy, at its origin gibbous; 
proper, very short, cylindrical, do^rny. Flowers 
on Ions- amentaceous spikes, crowded, but not im¬ 
bricated, riiose hearing the female flower long¬ 
est. of tiiC male floM crs is formed of six 

y r 1 • 
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spreading unequal leaves, t^^0 ^middle one many 
times longer than the rest, one nerved, veiny, 
t’orol none. Filaments from seven to eleven, 
scarcely evident, inserted \nthin the leaves of the 
calyx. Anthers oblong, four cornered, thick, 

hairy, erect.-Female, Calyx one leaVed, three 

parted, resembling a tern ate leaf,'with sessile leaf¬ 
lets, the divisions unequal, the middle one much 
the longest, oblong, rounded above, one ^nerved, 
•veined. The only appearance of corol, are four 
oblong scales, seated on the germ, round the foot 
of the style, spreading, equal. Germ globular, a 
little pointed above, hairy. Style short, thick, cy¬ 
lindrical: stigmas two, about the lefligth of the 
style, thick, slightly compressed, hairy. Pericarp, 
capsule, globular, two-celled, hairy. This has not 
been seen in its perfect state. 

MONOECIA monade;lphia. 

Pinus tceda .—Between GMnouly and Sirinagur, seve¬ 
ral mountains are seen covered with this species of 
fir, the tallest appeared to be from sixty to seventy 
feet in length; one, which had fallen, measured 
sixty-five feet, and in circumference seven feet and 
a half. The natives prefer it to most other wood, for 
building, and many other uses, for the convenience 
with which they work on it, with their bad tools. 
Jt is also used for the purpose the trivial name im¬ 
plies, and is the only light they employ in their 
Copper and lead mines. The means of transport¬ 
ing this useful timber from the situations it is found 
in, to the plains of Hindustan^ appear too difficult 
and expensive, to offer any encouragement for 
such an attempt. ' 

DIOECIA DIANDRIA. 

SaViJi ;.—Leaves alternate, petioled, lanc^, acumina¬ 
ted, unequally serrated, smooth, white beneath 
Stipules lateral, scmicoidate; laige, senated, paired. 
It flowcis in November, and a cor.sideiablenuin- 

B b •i\ ■ bci 
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Her of >friIloysj?:alt'^icii^iiieed frdm the same source^ 
hhne but ,j«ale .plants have been tbimd, and the 
' flowers .H^androus., They grow in plenty on the 
. banks .jo|.,the Ganges ^bove and below Hnr(h)ai\ 
acquire tile height of forty feet, in circumference 
seldom ‘exceeding thirty inches. The wood is 
white, and very fragile. 

DIOECIA PENTANDRIA. 

Xanthoxylon .—A small thorny bushy tree, growing 
on the sides of the mountains, about Nataanay and 
Other places. Leaves unequally pinnated; 'leaflets 
sessile,: from three to six pairs, the lower pair 
; 'smallest,'^increasing upwards, the terminal one be¬ 
ing the largest, oblong-lance, obscurely and dis¬ 
tantly serrated, dotted, smooth, largest about three 
inches long and one broad, between each pair of 
leaflets, a solitary streight rigid prickle. Petiole 
winged, along the middle prominent. Flowers in- 
.conspicuous; on short, axillary, compound, ra¬ 
cemes (both on male and female plants). The 
short bunches of fruit ripen ’m May, the capsule 
about the size and shape, of a small pepper-corn, 
these and every part .of the plant, possess an aro¬ 
matic and durable pungency. The natives scour 
,their teeth with the young branches ; and chew the 
capsules as a remedy for the tooth-ach. They be¬ 
lieve that the capsule, with the seeds bruised, being 
throw.u into water, renders it fit for drinking, by 
correcting any noxious quality which it may have. 
The branches cut into walking sticks, with their 
thorns rounded off have a formidable appearance, 
and may properly be called Herculean clubs. It 
diflers much ffom the figure in Catesby’s Carolina, 
^annahis Satha.-~S\ns plant is cuTtivated in several 
parts of tlic inountaihs, for two purposes: one for 
the manufacture of a coarse thick cloth, which 
tl.JC poorer people wear, ami the other in making 
an intoxicating drug*. Much used, mixed with 
tobacco, ^lyimoki^*, by tin- jyjoplc* of jnany parts 
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of IJindustan, and is an article of traffic, between 
the inhabitants of this ran^e of mountains to the 
eastward, and the natives ot the low countries. 

DIOECIA DODECANDRIA. 

/ 

a shaded valley near Gkinmly, a tall, slender, 
straggling tree, now in flower, the fructification 
too complicated forab^)reviated description, or com** 
parison with other genera, therefore the full cha¬ 
racters are here given. Branches alternate, strag¬ 
gling, few. Leahies alternate, towards the extre¬ 
mities of the branches, pctioled, ovate, entire, 
smooth above, slightly downy beneatl^ about nine 
inches in length. Petioles very short, columnar- 
The flowers are axillary, produced in a kind of 
single umbell, three or more from the same asrill. 
Common peduncles cylindrical, about half an inch 
in length, downy; partial, similar, a little shorter; 
proper, still shoatcr, about tw6 lines in length. 

Characters of the male flowers. Calyx universal in¬ 
volucre, five-parted (perhaps fivc-leaved): divi¬ 
sions rounded, concave, expanding; partial, of 
similar form, carrying si.x florets in its base; pro¬ 
per perianth six-parted, divisions lance-ovate, haiiy, . 
expanding, sometimes reflected. Corel none. Sta¬ 
mens, filaments mostly thirteen, filiform, unequal 
in length, hairy, inserted into the base of the calyx, 
the seven shortest or interior series, furnished to¬ 
wards the foot of each, with a pair of compressed 
kidney shaped glands, inserted singly by a minute 
thread into the sides of the filament; the six ex¬ 
terior or longest, simple. Anthers oblong, four- 
celled, two of which are lateral,^nd two near the 
apex in front, each fiirnishedlNi^ a lid, which on 
the exclusion of the pollen are forced up and slien 
the cells distinct. 

Female—Calyx, univer5al and partial involucre as in 
the male. Proper perianth;!, live cy si.x cleft, less 

liuirv, 
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hairy, more coloured than in the male, the lacinia? 
of the bordea^ .femallj ovate; thin, witheriiig. Corol 
none, unl^s the coloured perianth is so called. 
Nectaries^ six pair of glands resembling thos^ of 
the male flower, affix^ed in the same ihanner, to six 
short, hairy filaments, with the addition of a linear 
.hairy scale, , or filament at the back of each, but dis¬ 
tinct, all inserted into the base of the calyx. Pistil, 
germ above, roundish, ovate. Style cylindrical, 
obscurely furrowed down the middle; stigma two- 
parted, spreading. Pericarp, a berry, at present 
about the size of an orange seed, ovate, one-cetled, 
one-seeded. . 

N. B. Sometimes the glands in the male flowers arc 
one less, the same number of filaments, ho\rcvcr, 
remain (13). The partial involucre is sometimes 
found with five florets only in its base, thenum- 
of its divisions in that case was one less, viz. 
four. The flowers of the male plant are larger 
and more numerous. The natives distinguished 
the male and female trees by different names, 
the former they Kutmoreeai and the latter 
Pup-reea. It is found also in the forests near 
Coadwartty below the ghat. 


POLTGAMIA MONOECIA. 

Termvmlia Alata-glahra. —Grows to a very lofty tree 
in the vallies of these mountains. Stem straight, 
and clear from branches to a great height. Tlie 
characters given to the genus Ckuncoa, inOMELiNs 
edition of Uie S^nlema JVaturoi, agree well with this 
' plant. 

^limosa Catechu^. -In great abundance in the 

forests of lb(S£j ^.mountains, and islands of the 
Ganges wQViV i^Hrdxi'ar, now destitute of foliage, a 
shabbj^ -t^ipniy tree, the dry legumes lianging in 

flt)wcrs during the rainy season. ^ 
free bearing great resemblance 
^-now in flower in tlie t'orcst 
Veuves twice pimiatctl, abinptly, 

from 


great ahunaance; 
Mimosa 2 .—A large 
to Mimosa k'hixc. 
Hear Co^^ara. / 
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flora ten to twelve paired ; 'Ieaflikt«essile^ fwm 
thirty-two to thirty-four |^ir, halved longitudinal¬ 
ly, oblong; about three-eighths of an inch long by 
©ne-eighth, downy. Petiofes and peduncles downy, 
one globular gland on each ' common petiole, an 
inch below the leaves, and another similar, but 
smaller, between the terminating pair of leadets. 
Stipules lateral, paired, ovate, acuminated, one 
nerved, veiny, downy, large. Those on the pe- 
(Tunclcs resemble them, and are perhaps bracts. 
The flowers resemble those of M. lebbecL It comes 

nearest to Af. arhqrea. 

\ 

POLYGAMIA TRIOECIA, 


FitiisAamhiosa. —An h urable species, growing among 
detached rocks in a small water course, and other 
moist places along the valley of the Koa-nullalp. 
The stem is procumbent, shrubby, diffuse. Leaves 
opposite, lanceolate, entire; fruit iamiiious. The 
natives collect the leaves to feed their cattle with, 
and call it Chanch&rrec, 

Ficus 2.—A slender bushy kind, in dry elevated si¬ 
tuations, near Dosa. Leaves alternate, on short 
hairy petioles, ovate, pointed, entire, thickish, 
with prominent reticulated veins. Peduncles axil¬ 
lary, solitary, cylindrical, short, hairy ; fruit glo¬ 
bular, about the size of a inarrow-tat pea, downy. 
Calyx Ijeneath, three parted, downy; it bears 
some resemblance to F, putnila. 

Ficus 3.——Growing in the same situation with the 
above, a stronger bush. Leaves alternate, few, 
distant, oblong ; sometimes much rounded above, 
but acuminated entire, rough, three nerved, with 
distant veins running into caeik other along the 
margin of the leaf: petioles^try short, hairy. 
Fruit axillaiy, solitary, sessil^wough, ^gjobular, 
about the size of a small goosebeccjjjisfe^res ncaresjt 
to F. Microcarpa. 

Ficus 4,'—A large tree in the forests along the Koa- 
nuUah^ tliough on elevated situations. I-eaves 
ovate, obtuse, eiitire, large,\downy.^ > Peduncles 

, variabiv 
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. ,• ^riably’ pro(luced from t-he stem and bran dies, 
c‘ro\rdecl, cylindrical/sbort, downy. Fruit globular, 
as large,as-a small pullet’s egg, when ripe, eatable, 
of a yelloWlsb green, mixed with red, not v'ery,d<f- 
sirabte to' the taste-of Aa .European, but by the 
natives esteemed a good fruit. Called by them 
Timla. 

■ V 


CRTPTOGAMIA FILICES. 

Aspknktm.'-rGvoyfvag on the bodies of trees covered 
with moss. Frond simple, lance-linear, narrow, 
attenuated at both ends, smooth, entire : the 
fructification in distinct distant, round, parcels 
along the margin, anti over which, when mature, 

. the sides of the frond are reflected, the ^^'hoIe con¬ 
torting and resembling a worm. 

Polippodium. —Growing in similar situations with the 
above. Frond simple, lance-lincar, acuminated, 
entire, woolly. I’he fructification covering the 
whole of the disk, except at the two extremities ; 
the opposite side smooth and pitted. Hoots, 
fibrous, numerous, capillary. 

Adianthum , Serridatum. —Frond composite, leaves 
longitudinally striated. Found oh the sides of 
every hill. 

Al^ratiia alula and laevis. —These two beautiful 
ferns are mostly found together,.in moist and shad¬ 
ed situations, particularly on the more elevaleil 
part of the mountains about Adxcaancc and Nala- 
ana. 


Among many plants observed, whose place in the 
system, for want pi particular parts of the fructifica¬ 
tion, could not 1 /ascertained, the fbllowing.niay de¬ 
serve noticing hOT*^;’"* 

s '■ • 

- » I 

name, Guadwin's JlfaL Med. 
—Tliis is a middle sized tree, indigeiioua to these 
'mountains, the liajk of which is nuieh valued iu 
Hindustan fpr its ansrtnatic andinedieiiial properties, 
aud solder ever>^bazar under this name. Tlie 

fruit 
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fruit is a drupe, about the size of a small nutmeg, 
of a round oval, the nut bony, furrowed, one celled, 
one seeded, covered with a thin pulp, with a carbun- 
^tled surface, rc<l whert i ipe, ancl very agreeable to 
the taste, highly esttemed by the natives. The 
branches aic opposite, cylindrical, much marked 
with the vestig<'s of fallen leaves. Leaves irregu¬ 
larly opposite, rallied., crowded about the extremi¬ 
ties of the branches, petiolcd, ovate, pointed, 
sometimes elliptical, entire, smooth: petioles short, 
channelled. I’lowcrs, according to information 
from tlie natiA'cs, in the mouth of March, It 
would probably bear the climate of Britain. 

"^o iiame.—In the neighbourhood oWHurdwar, a 
large spicading tree, without foliage, or flowers, 
the full pericarps hanging in many clusters, con¬ 
sisting of five inflated large kidney-shape capsules, 
united at one end to the apex of a slioit woody 
peduncle, pointed at the other, the points inclined 
inwaids, each capsule in size, &c. resembling the 
follicle of Jnciepias-gigantea, downy, oiic-cclled, 
with a dorsal suture the whole length. Sect’s from 
SIX to eight, ovate, about the size of a citron 
seed, black, covered with a white mealy substance, 
attached by one ei'd to the edges of the sutuic. 
Some appcaran'‘cs wairant the conclusion it is a 
species oi Stcrcalia. Fioni the botl} of the tree 
exudes a white pellucid gum, discovering similar 
pi’operties to the giun taken from Stercalia-platani- 
Jolia, and which so much rcscmhles gum traga- 
can/li, that it has been collected and sold, on the 
supposition of being such. Whether it w'ill stand 
the test and be received as such in Europe, tune 
will show. The plant pioduciug Uiat genuine gum, 
is not found on this side the best of my 

iidhimatioii. 
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. TO SIR,: JOHN SHORE, B*kt. , 

« 

PRESIDENT OF TUB ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

• ' V 

r* ‘ 

Dear Sib, 

W ITH this, I take the liberty of sending you an 
account of the excavations near the town of 
Elhmy differing som^vhat from the paper formerly 
submitted to you, but still requiring all the indul¬ 
gence then claimed, for the disadvantages under 
which it was written.’ Some drawings and a plan 
accompany it, that will, I hope, prove illustrative of 
the description. For the plan and the measurements, 
I am indebted to Lieutenant James Manley, and 
have entire reliance on their accuracy. 

The drawings were taken by a very ingenious na¬ 
tive in my service^ named Guwgauam, whom IL 
sent to for that purpose, previous to going 

thither myself when he was uiilbrtunately too much 
indisposed to attend me ; so that the opportunity of 
correcting what was done, substituting more eligible 
points of view, or adding to my collection, was lost; 
and I am reduced to the alternative of sending them, 
with all their numerous errors and imperfections, or 
sacrificing, to my conviction of those imperfections, 
the desire of conveying to you, agreeably to promise, 
.some idea, however inadequate, of works, concerning 
which it has been, and still is, rather my wish to ex¬ 
cite, than my hope to gratify, curiosity. That ardu- 
. ous task, I shall leave to the fine taste, marferly pen¬ 
cil, and laudablerfndjjstry, of Mr. Wales, an artist, 
mentioned in a rebfner letter, w'ho has already made 
great such a collection of these wonderfid 

antiquitics,"^aT/y--~of them hitherto unheard of by 
Europeans^ and first discovered by his enquiries, as with 
the addition of those of Ellofa, which he means to 

visile. 







visit, will at once engage and satisfy the expectations 
of the learned and the curious. 


t ^ * 

Under these circumstances, I no longer-hesitate to 
suT)init the drawings, with all their errors and inaccu-? 
racies, to your notice and disposal, thinking it neces¬ 
sary, at the same time, to acquaint you, that as ray 
draftsman will attend Mr. Wales in his intended jourr 
ney to Eliqra, he will be enabled, by the liberal in^ 
structions of that gentleman, to correct his eiTors of 
delineation and perspective; and as it is reasonable to 
suppose that most of Mr. Wales’s own views will be 
(rom different points, I hope this prospect of being 
furnished with a new set of those now sent will regu* 
late you as to any present public use of them, unless 
for the purpose above mentioned, of awakening curi¬ 
osity to the produce of Mr. Wales's skill and in¬ 
dustry. . - 


My encjuiries, as to the origin or date of these won- 
tlcrful works, have not hitherto been satisfictory. 
Doubtless, however, it is, that they are the works of 
people, whose religion gind mythology were purely 
ITindu^ and most of the excavations cany strong 
marks of dedication to Mahdew, as the presiding 
<lcity. lire fanciful analogies of some travellers (par¬ 
ticularly that attributed to the eight hamted figure of 
Veer Buddur, holding up raja Du ex in one hand, 
and a drawn sword in another, Avitli the famous judg¬ 
ment of SoiOMON) now vanish; and we seek no 
longer for colonies of Jacs, Egyptians, Ethiopians, or 
Phcnecians, to supercede the move rational mode of 
accounting for such Avorks in the enthusiastic laboim 


and ingenuity of the natives of 
which means, the wonder is 
trifling pokit to minds in quest d 
truth. 



he country ; bv 
t simplified, n.o 
nd in love witli 



The difference of the inscriptions, in some of the 
caATSjfrom the pi esent known characters of Hindustan, 

ma\' 
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may be objected to their being the produce of Hindn 
artists ; but it is well known, that the formation of 
Jettej s undergoes great changes in the course of ages, 
and that such maybe the case, with respect to,tli^ 
excavations on this side of India, may be fairly in¬ 
ferred, from the difficulty with which the ingenious 
Mr. Charles Wilkins traced and recovered, as I 
have been informed, some inscriptions- in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ghya. But I am inclined to think, 
that we are not sufficiently acquainted with the cha¬ 
racters of the south of India, such as the Ttmbok\ 
Jrvee, Kinaraa, and Telinghee, to pronounce on their 
affinity to those in the excavations, which will be 
fully submitted to the scrutiny of the learned in hfr. 
.Wales's intended work. 

Though I have above mentioned my |>ersuasion, 
that the generality of the excavations I have seen, 
not oiily at Ellora, but elsewhere, are dedicated to 
Maiidew; yet I do not mean thereby to abandon 
an idea, that the most northerly caves of Ellora, 
occtipied by tlie naked sitting and standing figures, 
are the works of the Seccras or Juttecs, who, by the 
Brahmens, are esteemed schismatics, and Avhose sect, 
called Sraxvnk, is ver}" numc*rous in Guzerat. The 
tenets, observances, and habit, of the Seipras are 
peculiar, and in many points very different from 
other Hindus. . Their adoration of the deity is con¬ 
veyed through the mediation of Aonaut and Pa- 
RisNAUT, the visible objects of their woibhip, persor 
nified as a naked man sitting or standing. Ihis sect 
is supposed to be of a comparatively modern origin, 
if so, and the foregoing hypothesis of the dedication 
of the temples to their idol, be admitted, the limit 
of their possible Antj/juity follows, but without ascerr 
taining,^ or affe^j^jig, that of the others. 

On tKis''vT^^4i^teresting point, I mean the anti¬ 
quity of these astonishing works, I shall here trouble 
you with the different accounts of two intelligent 

men, 
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^ «n«n, on« a tJie'oth^r-a Thafirsfi’' 

named Me^r Ai.^ inhabitant of Ahmed* 

nugger^ tvhp said that*he ha<il<eard it ftom a person 
of aelptoiwedged but 'whJciae namb I for* 

got ■ The secdsnd, a ^rkbrnm, inhabitant of kozd, 
v-ho t)uoted a bo<^' enhti^d Smd'I^e Mafidt^ nr the 
giandeur of thfe'^idantion -of t e. Mabdew, 
as his authority j for the' of ^which 1 

have hitherto feo^ight in vain, ' \ ?f/ 

The Mahmmeldsn saysy the town of 'M^ora was 
bgilt by^ r^nb %s-U who'^also excavated the tem- 
ple^ a*id .being, pteaseA-apth tbhm, formed the 
“fortress of, Xieoghire (^Q<miiiddAu4), which is a 
“ cuiious compound of excavation, scatping,' and 
“ building, by which the mouu^ins were converted, 
“ into a forjb, lesemblmg* as hOfoe »ay, the Insulated 
“ temple in the area of the Ijfpnn iSuUa . Eel tajah 
“ was conteipporary with Shab AniF, who 

“ lived 900 years ago.'’ ^ 

* t 

The Brahn^n on the other hand, says, “ That the 
“ excavations of Ellora are 7R94 years old, formed 
“ by Eeloo lajah, the son of Peshpont of Elich-’ 
party when 3000 years of the Dwarpa Yoag were 
“ unaccomplished, which added to 489^ of the pre- 
“ sent Kal Yoag, makes 7894. Eeloo rajah’s body 
“ was afflicted with maggots, and in queist of cure, 
“ he came to the famous purifying water named liewa 
Lyty 01 , as it is commonly called Sewalta, that had 
“ been cuitailed by Vishnu (at the instigation of 
“ VinouBHUM, or Jum, the destroying agent) from 
“ sixty bows length (each four cuvits square), to the 
“ size of a, cow’s hoof. In this water, Eeloo dipped 
“ a cloth, and cleansed with it his Tace and hands, 
“ which cleaied him of the magg^Jt^A He then built 
Koond (or cistein) and bathing the\;iii, Ijji^hole 
“body was puiificd; so that, looktjJij^Stiy^yth® place 
“ as holy, he fiist constiucted the temple called 
“ Kej/iims, &,c. to the place of Bukurma.’' 

VoL. VI. C c This 
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' This wide dil^ference in' the era b^iwfeen.'^he Mindu 
•and the mnst‘ reinaiti/ 

plicablei '^hile our attentiea iaiveeessariiy attiifcted 
'to their agreeing in’ thfe^'person of EeZi or 

Eelo o rajali, as the anthor df the ejj^javatiohs, whose 
being identified as /Hving-:inrl3jei .iaah|is^a^ a 
-well known ehari^err seems to'^tferow'the weight of 
^probability into' thescale j- and it must 
be remarked, that lijowever- fondi the writers of that 
faith may be of the marvellous, in points, cjf preterm 
natural agency, according tn then-own system; yet, 
as annalists, they seem' nibfe entitled to credit than 
the Hindus, wtiose hi^bncal and theological chro- 
>nology, is • greatly’ mixecl ' with, . and; obscured by, 
jfabie. 


%• «I 


The Kddnd, Or cisternj ihentibjn^d; by the J5ra/w?e^6v 
is ejftant, and in perfect preservation, Just without 
the to^vn of '&ldrdi and the hoinfess of its watb* is 
still in such high esthiiatioh” as to render it 2 , Tcerut 
(pilgrimage) of greht reputation and resort, under 
the appellation' Of Sematlu'' Teefuit, ox 'Koond. The 
neighbouring temples probably form a part of the 
attraction, as they are much frequented by devout 
Hindus. 


■ Tt is necessary to observe, that there are a great 
many othei' excavatious in the semicircular mountain 
that commands a view of the fine valley of lillora, 
tvhich, indisposition prevented my visiting. 

Whether we consider the design, or contemplate 
the execution, of these cxtraoici inary works, we are 
lost in wonder Ait the idea of forming a vast moun-r 
tain into almo/t^-'crnal mansions. The mythologi¬ 
cal .sjr-nbols aAi figures throughout the wliole, leave 
no their owing their existence to reli¬ 

gious zeal, thelifbst powerful and most universal agi¬ 
tator pf the human mind. 


The 
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Hie aijcicnt Brakmmj avoided contamination 
of cities, and affected the purity and simplicity of 
jural retirement; when fkv removed from observation, 
tho i^nagination of,their disciples probably enhanced 
the merits of their sanctity. To alleviate austerities, 
and to gratify the devout propensities ,of these holy 
men, naturally became objects of pious emulation. 
Under this influence, the munificence of princes 
may have been engaged to provide them retreats, 
which sanctified by the symbols of their adoration, 
were at ouce suited, in simplicity and seclusion, to 
those, for whom they were intended, and in gran- 
<leur to the magnificence of their founaers. ’ Thus 
power and wealth may have been combinttl, under the 
guidance of enthusiasm, to produce monuments, 
scarce less extraordinary or less permanent, though 
less conspicuous and less known, than the pyramids. 

But though the high antiquity of the generality 
of these excav^ations is incontrovertible, being lost in 
fable, and vulgarly ascribed to the preternatural power 
of the five Pavdoo brothel's; yet are there exceptions, 
of which I saw an instance in a hill near a garden 
in the neighbourhood of Aurtiua^abad, where there 
are tw o excavations, but of inconsiderable dimensions, 
formed, as I was credibly assured, by raja Pau a Siva, 
one of the Rajpoot Ameers of AuuiNGZJ^ar/s court, 
as a place of ietirc*incnt, during his attendance on 
that niouarch in his excursions to the neighbouring 
garden. 


Begging your excuse fiir this trouble, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient hunif>le seri ant, 

-i... W. iMALET. 

Poona H, December, 1794. 
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X. 

BESCHIPTION of the Caves or Excava¬ 
tions, on the mountain, about a mile to 
the eastward of the town ofEllore, or, as caU^ 
ed on the spot, v errool, though therein there 
appears inaccuracy, as the foundation of 
the town is attributed to Yelloo, or Elloo 
rajah, whoso capital is said to have been 
Ellichpore. 


I SHALL begin this description from the northern¬ 
most caves, and continue it in the <N'der as they 
are situated in the mountain, which runs in a small 
degree of (ircular direction from N. 25 W. to S. 25 E. 

JUGNATH SUBBA, Plate A. Front S. 15 E. 

This is a fine exCavation.that fronts the entrance 
of the area, having, on the left side Adnaut Subba, 
and on the right some other small excavations almost 
choked up, as is also the lower story, scarce so much 
of it appearing as is represented in the plate. The 
ascent to the upper story is by a flight of steps, In the 
right corner of this excavation, the inside of which 
is in very fine preservation, many parts of the ceiling, 
pillars, &c. Jiaving the coat of lime, with wiiich the 
niaiks of the clusel have been concealed, and )yhicli 
has been curiously xiintcd, still adhering to the 
stone. An idea of I ic front of this fine cave is tole¬ 
rably conveyed in the etching. Opposite to the front 
of the cave is a large figure sitting cross-legged, with 
iiis hands in his htp, one over the other, whicji ih^i 
Brahmai who attcndcil me called Juomatii ; Ifirtwo 
attendants, he called Jay and. On^ C3ch 

In tlu' ITimbf niyrhnlo<ty, Jay and Rlojf e, or Wijee are the 
1)01 tcus or dpur-kt''peu* of 

t.' c G side 
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f 9 * < ^ * 

ide of the entrance of the recess are two standing: 
igures, whom he called Sup and Bup. The whole 
oom, except the open front, has 'the same figures as 
hat in tl><e recess; but ot a,smaller size. They all 
ppehr, td be naked, and to have no other covering on 
he Ke^f than cotled hair. The Brahmen who shews 
he' davear has-a legend that they were fabricated by 
JfsKUBivfA*,^ the. carpenter of Ramghundeb who 
iatised a night of sibi iHontbsj in which he was to 
lonuect these excavations with the extraordinary hill 
,nd fprt of Doulut^had^ or Dtoghire, about four coss 
listant; but that the cock crowing, h is work was left uii- 
inislied, and the divine artist took the of Bope. 

11 the left hand side. of this fine cave, there is a. 
parse niche that, opens into tlie AJ.t}aut Subha below, 
rhis cave consists of two oblong squares, the inner 
nle being fotmed by twelve pillars, the four at each 
rid differing from those in the centre. 


Dimensions of Jngnath Subba. 

Fett» huhts. 

Width of the cut through the rock at the 
entrance, - - - 35 

Hcig'lit of the principal figure, sitting, 4 2 

Whole length of the eave, - - 57 

Length of the inner square from the base 
of the pillars, - - - 34 

Brcadtli of tlie wliole cave, - 47 7 

Ditto of the inner ditto, - - “ 20 

Ditto to the plain work of the recess, - 66 7 

Circumference of the shaft of one of the 
four middle pillars, - - 9 7v 

One side of the base of ditto, - - 4 .9 

From tlic base die capital, - 102 

‘—Ikiiw^ditto to the stone beam, - - 11 4 

Fr^ the floor to the ceiling, - 13 4 J 

* VISWA, r- W isiv A KuRidAj creator or maker of tke world- 


The 
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le ceiling lias been very handsomely painted in, 
circles, many paits of which, and the border, con¬ 
sisting of figm csj are entire, both of men and women, 
the farmer of Avhicli are generally bare-headed, with 
short drawers or Cholms, the women with only the 
lower parts covered. Tliere is no inscription in the 
cave. There are groups of dancers and singers, with 
the same instruments as are now in use. Some of 
the painted ligures have highly ornamented head 
dresses, like Tiams ; but it seems an aignment against 
th(' antiquity of the painting, that much of the fine 
sculpture and IJ'aling of the pillais are covered by it, 
which, it may be supposed, would not have been 
done by the original artist, • 

ADNAUT SUBBA. 

Is on the left hand entrance of theJugnath Subba, as 
rcpicsented in the Plate A. The entrance of this ex¬ 
cavation is unfinished, and above the entrance has 
the figures of Luchmee Narrain with two attend¬ 
ants, much injuicil by time and weather. At the 
extremity of the cave, opposite the entrance, is seated 
the idolAoNAux; and from the left, there is an 
opening into another cave, of smaller dimensions, 
but infinitely belter work; that is now so much 
^choked with caith, as to have left scarce more than 
the ca}>itals of the pillars above the ground. These 
capitals aie very handsomely finished in the style of 
the fiont ones of Juonach Siibba. 

m 


Dimensions of the cave of Adnaut. 


Ftet 

4 

45 


o 


Height of the figure, sitting, 

Prom the cnlianco to the fig’ure in a recess, 

From the entiance to the plaite of the op¬ 
posite wall, - - - \f 

From side to side, - - - 6 

Height of the ceiling, - ~ ^ \ 

bcjuarc of a piilai being plain (fi gures in the \ 

sidfs of lotuej, - ' - - 2 11 ) 

Heigh £ 


C c 4 
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Height of a pillar to the coih^encementof 
the capital) - - 6 11 

Ditto of ditto to the appearance of a stone 
heam, - - - - 7^ 10 

t)l'tto of the rock at the front of the cave 
on the outside of the entrance, - 27 

INDUE SUBBA. Front South. B. 

j 

You enter this magnificent cave, or assemblage of 
caves, by a handsome gateway cut from the rock, on 
which are too lions couchant. There is a small cave 
much choketl, before the gateway on the right hand. 
From the doorway, you enter an area, in which 
stands a pagoda, or temple (C) of a pyramidal form, 
in which is placed a kina of square altar, with figures 
on each side, of the same kind as In the last Subba. 
This temple is elaborately finished with sculpture, and 
amass ot sculptured rock serves as the gate, left and 
fashioned, when the avenue tt) the inner apartments 
was cut thniugh the stony mountain. 

In the same area, on the left hand side, is a ^’cry 
handsome obelisk, (C) the capital of which is beau¬ 
tified ivith a group of sitting human figures that aie 
loosened from llie mass. The obelisk is fluted and 
ornamented with great taste, and has a very light 
appearance. 

On the right hand side of the area, is an elephant 
but without rider or IJoda. 

On the left hand side of the same aiea, is an ex-* 
C^ivation, with a figure, like the piecediug ones, in 
theTtcoss opposite the entrance. In this there are 
also the*remains painting on the ceiling, &c. with 
abundance of si ^^(|)tul•ed figures on the sides within, 

; nd without‘of cl^sfolian.s, lions, kn. On the right 
band side, jJiq exoaV’Uions are imperfect above and 

below. 
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belovv^. After passing the same ten^e in the area, 
you come to the entrance of the lower story of this 
SubhUy which is in a very unfinished state, but has 
a figure in the recess opposite the entrance like the 
former. • ^ 

From this lower story, you ascend to the upper by 
a flight of steps, on the right hand si4c, fronting 
the top of which, is a gigantic figure of IifDUR, 
(Plate D. No, 1.) with a tiara on his head, tijanaee 
or Brahmen string, over his left shoulder, sitting on 
an elephant cou<‘hed. Opjjositc to him is Indranee 
(No. 2) his consort, seated under a mango tree, on 
a lion. At the end of this cave Is a recess with 
tlic same figure as in the former, who seems to be the, 
piesitling idol in the caves yet seen. This room is 
ibnned into two nearly square divisions by twelve pil¬ 
lars. In the middle of the inner square is an altar. 

Tlicre is a redundance of figures in this fine cave, 
»o as to prechulc particular description, and leaves 
me at aloss whether most to admire the ininuteiiess of 
the |>arts or the beaut v ol'the vdiolc. The latter will be 
bettei uiuk’i stood fiuui the measurement 1 he etch¬ 
ings will give a faint idia of the former. 


Base of the obelisk (N. B. it is much 
decaved). - - - 

Height of the excavation of the area, 
Depth of area. 

Breadth ofdiito, 

(Jateway high, 

Ditto broad, 

'iemple, stpiare, - ^ 

Ditto height, 

Obelisk, - - - 

Ditto with the figures at the top, 




4 

3.9 

54 

44 

8 

6 ' 

18 

27 

22 


O 
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thatthc Word Grauccfus fignified fnow-white. Ptoie- 
ji<y places inount Cq/m, or in a country Called 
A'eh&J&t which was lituated between L&d&c and 2Vc’-o 
band*^ The word Ac iignifies white, and Cdr& black, in 
the Turkijh language,which is ufed in the country about 
Samarca^, and both are obviouOy derived from the 
Sanferit Ach'h and Ci/4. The word Ac'hafa is corrupt¬ 
ed from Ach h~C'h(tfa, and in the vulgar dialed of that 
country the white becaufethe inha- 

l^itants of that country are and are remarkably 

fair; whilft the foutbern Chafas are of a darker com¬ 
plexion. According to the report of refpedable mer¬ 
chant;, who conftantly travel from Cajhmiry Nurpoor, 
&c. 10 the inhabitants of the countries fitu- 

ated between hiddc and Tarc'htmd, ufe the words A'c 
and Card, till within a few days of T&rchand» where 
the dialed prevails. 

The general rendezvous of thefe merchants, fince 
the time of Sha'h-Je'ha'n, is at hdddc; from which 
they proceed in a body to the place of their def- 
tination, travelling, the greafeft part of the way, along 
the Indus: for this famous river has its fource in the 
mountains to the north-weft of Tdrchand, at the dif- 
tance of aboutfour or five days journey. Then taking a 
fautherly diredion, it comes within two days of Ldddc, 
wlu'te fuddenly turning to the weft, it takes an immenfe 
fweep towards Saighur^ probably the Sheker of the maps; 
and thence alters its courfe toward the confines of 

The (jjtnomination of Ohafa-pri or C'hafa-ghar is now 
confined to a few fpots} and is never ufed in any San/crk 
book, at leaft that ever came to my knowledge. This im- 
menfe range is conftantly called in Sanfcrit Himdchel, or 
fnowy mountain; and Himdlaya, or the abode of fnow. 
From Hima^ the Greeks made Imauf i Emodus feems to be 
derived from Himodat or fnowy: Himdm, Haimdna and 

which are appellations off thefam^ import, are 
alfo found in the Purdnas: from thefe is probably deriv- 



8 

6 

3 


MOUNfA^.Ka;i^- iSASf Sg$ 

• DiraeiistidhS of; Pi<i ! 

Depth from the front to tjie, 
recess, 36''• -' 

Ditto from the planh of each Wall, , ' ,, i^6 

Breadth, ^ , g5 

Height ofhgure in the recess, sitting, \ 3 
Ditto of ceUing,, , - 8,' 10 

Square of pillai's at the base, C ’ 2 3 

DOOMAR LEYNA, W. 15 S; distance from the 

last about i mile. 

j 

The entrance to this stupendous excavation is 
through a cut, or lane, in the solid rocky mountain. 
On the left hand side of this lane, is a cave that is 
near choked up with earth. The lane terminates from 
without at a doorway, through which you enter an 
area, at the end of which, opposite tjie door, is a small 
cave. On the right hand of the area is the great 
excavation, having at its entrance, two lions couch- 
ant, one of which has lost its head. You enter this 
cave by a kind of veranda, on the left hand side of 
whicli is a gigantic sitting figure of Duuma rajah, 
Avith a club in his liand, and a Jhioec over his 
shoulder. On the right hand WiswEvsiiwu r Mah- 
DEW, in a (huicing attitude, with a group of figures 
round him, among which is the bull Nunilee. 

After pnssing this veranda, the cave W'i<lcns very 
considerably, aiul still more after passing the next 
section of. piliars, till you come to the centre or 
fourtii section, on the Icl't of which is the centre 
door of a very line square temple, on the right en¬ 
trance of whleli is a fine .standing figure of IVluv, a 
tiant oil bis head, <\.jinoce on his shoulder, and Bou- 
AXNEE standing by him, wiib two small figures 
above. On the left baud exact lx'* the same group, 
said to be Pouan and Lucume. On the side lacing 
the alley, arc sintiiar groups, stiid to l»e Cue no and 
bis wife Sl'cicaiivue on the right, and Puicuund 

and 



SOS irMtuiPTioP if caVes, ^c, dN f he 

V r 

‘and his son ,<?oviKi>A on the left. The same 
groups appearthe baok part of the temple 
which has fouf.do<?rs) near the wall, under the names 
of St/nl ', and on the remaining side, 

under the ^ names of S/J and TtiS; hut'I place not 
much faith in these accounts of the Brahmen who ex¬ 
plained them to me. After passing the four sections 
of*pillais, one end of which is occupied by this tem¬ 
ple, the remaining two decrease in the same order as 
at the entrance by the alley. It should not be forgot¬ 
ten that the temple above <lescribed is completely oc¬ 
cupied by the ajtar and Lwg of Mahd>m'. Opposite 
to this temple, and to the right as you enter by the 
alley, there iS a line open entrance, leading directly up 
to a square temple. On the light hand side of this 
grand entry, is a group (Plate E.) of jMahdi'w and 
PttRwuTTEE, suppoitM with their hea\eiily suite, by 
liouoy. f)u the left side is Veer Buddeii with 
eight hands. In one Is suspended the slain rajah 
Dutz. The otlier wields a sword, sti iking the ele¬ 
phant Enmiittee on the head. Two suppoit a cano¬ 
py. One has transfixed Dytaseer with a spear. One 
holds a snake. One a vessel to receive the blood of 
the slain Dyiasler ; and one is broken, but which 
oiiginally held the bottom of the spear, >vith which 
Oytast lr is transfixed. Luciime is sitting be¬ 
neath him. 

The end opposite the entrance by the alley, and 
mIucIi exactly resembles it, has a small area descend¬ 
ing a gicat depth hy steps to a pool of watef, supplied 
1)) a cascade that falls dining the lainy season from 
the whole height of the mountain. Over the stair- 
cast Is a small gallery, meant seemingly to sit and 
obscive the tailing '•tieam. 

On llic light liaml s'fde, as you enter from this ave- 
in.e. tin if is a gioup of a standing* woman and seven 
.suiallei Hgmes. 'I'hc left hand has nothing. On en- 
ttiing •'he first section of pillais, there is, on the right 

o hand, 
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hand, a representation of the nuptials of Goura 
Mahdew) and Parwuttbe, with a great number 
of figures above, Rajah Durzand Alia, Parwot- 
tee’s father and mother on one side, and Brimha, in 
a sitting postitre, performing the marriage ceremony, 
with Vishnu standing behind him. In front of 
this group are the circles cut in the floor fbi' perform¬ 
ing the Ludeka Home, or nuptial sacrifices. On the 
left hand side is another group of IMahdew anti Par- 
wuTTEE, with the bull Nmde^~ 


There arc, as in the other, the remains of painting 
in this cave, but principally on the ceiling. The 
heads of the figures in this cave are generally adorned 
with highly decorated tiaras. The thighs of some 
of the men have cholnas, but I cannot discriminate 
any other parts of their drapery, 

Pimensions of Doomar I^eyna, 

feet, Tncf}ti» 

The cut, or alley, through the rock from 
the beginning to the door of the cave, 100 
The breadth of ditto, - - Ti 

Height of the rock through which the 


cut is made at the entrance, 

- 

31 


Ditto ditto in the area, 

- 

61 

6 

Cave on the left hand side of the alley. 



nearly choketl, in length, 

- 

66 


Depth of the said cave, 

- 



Height remaining unchoked, 

- 

6 


Door at the entrance of the ares 

i, height. 

11 

6 

Ditto, 

breadth. 

4 

4 

Area , 

length, 

51 

4 

Ditto 

breadth, 

£6* 


Cave, opposite the door 

length, 

28 

6 

Ditto 

breadtii. 

17 

3 

Jleight partly filled up, remaining, 

10 

6 

pquare of the pillars, 

- 

2 

4^ 



Jiicadllj 
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Breadth of the first section of pillars on 
entering the great cave, from wall to 
wall^ - > - 51 

Ditto of the secoijd ditto, - 90 

Ditto of the third, fourtli, and fifth ditto, 135 
The two, remaining the same as the two first. 

The depth from the ingress at the alley 

to the egress at the tank, - 135 10 

Tlie square of the temple occupying* the 
left hand side as you enter from the 
alley, 


6 

3 

i-i 


Height from the floor to the ceiling, 


30 7 

16* K) 
4 3 


13 6 


18 

55 


6 


.Square of the, piflars at the base, generally, 

Height fi’om, the highest figures, .being, 
those on the four sides of the tenqilc. 

Breadth of the southern area cut through 
the rock, - - , 

Length ditto ditto 

Number of pillars 44, the space occupied by the tern* 
pie interrupting the ranges. It is well worthy no¬ 
tice, that one of the beams of stone, that, crossing 
this cave, rests on the heads of the pillars, is much 
thicker than the rest ; which, it may be supposed, 
arose* from the workmen pcrcx'XA ing some flaw in 
such an immense space of ceiling supporting such a 
mass of mountain above. 

^J'herc are thirty steps on the southern entrance, 
but as they do not reach a third of the way to the 
water, it may reasonably be supposed that the stu¬ 
pendous fail from the tup of the niouiitain’to the pre¬ 
sent bottom, 120 feet, must have greatly deepened 
the reservoir since its first construction. This fall 
forms a Jiullah that runs by the village of EUora, 


• 

« 

FctU Inchfs 

Length of tlic 

gallery 

over the southern 

stair ease, 

- 

29 

Breadth 

ditto 

ditto 14* 

Height, 

* 

ditto 

ditlo, 7 6 

. JUNWASSA, 
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Jl?NWASSA, or Z/ie/iZace.of Nuptials—^ 

Jsjiect W;N..1^, 

» 

This excavation i,i jhst; acro^ the chasm that lies 
between it tind Doomar Ze^m, It is inuch imerior 
to the preceding. It has a veranda with windows, 
by which the inner cave is enlightened,. in which 
there are. figures of Ma^dfav, VisHifoo, and 
Brimha, on the left of the door; Bhullel, 
Luchme, and iS arrain, on the right; and on tlie 
left hand extremity, of the Bharra Qatar, in winch 
the boar is represented as bearing Pritzm or the 
world, on his tooth, and having-Se^j un.der his foot. 
On the right hand end side is a sleeping figureof Koom 
Kuhn, with a woman chafing his belly. You enter 
the cave froin the veranda by a door. In the cave 
there are no figures of any note, though there are 
niches. It remains, therefore, only to give the 
dimensions of this cave, and proceed to others more 
worthy notice. 


Dimensions. 

Tett, 


Length of veranda, - - 6*4- 

Brciultli ditto, ~ - 8 

Jlciglit ditto, - - - 12 i2 

Breadtli of the tloor way entering the 

cave from the veranda by four steps, 5 5 

Height « ditto, - - 8 

Length of the wall, after entering the 
door, without including two recesses at 
each eiul, - - - 66 11 

The two recesses at each end, square, 6 

Tlie two recesses, height, * - 6 

Breadth of the hall, - - 19 6 

Height ditto, - - 11 2 

Another recess on the right hand witliin 

the liall; square, ^ - - 7 0 

Tiic 
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* . . . ’ ' fttt Jritha 

The recess containing the temple, dejjth, c 

; . : 5 by U II 

Ditto, height; - ’ > 8 2 

A few ^ards further to the right is anotlfer'^SH-ol. 
the with nearly the same a^pect:;^^::^- 80'^ ; 

as the lasti with an open front of fourj^lferS' thrjee 
feet six inches square at the base, ahd tlifirteea feet 
high, and two pilasters. After qrpssihg the' room 0^4 
hall on entering, a tecess, is forrned by contracting. • 
the length of the Jialh On each side in this recess' 
are,feniale figures. The front of the recess is.formed 
by two pillars and two pilastei’s, the singular style of 
which, appears iii the annexed Plate F. In the recess 
is a square temple, having in it..a raised altar with the 
iji«g of Mahpew. On each side of the door of this 
, temple, are two gigantic male figures, with each a 
smaller female. The Brahmen that attended me, 
called ^the male figures Chund and Prichund. 
There is a passage round the temple in the recess. 

Dimensions of this excavation. 

^ Art Jmhn 

Length of the hall^ including a recess at 
each end of 15 feet each, 

Breadth of the hall, or first section, 

Height ditto ditto 

The recess in which the temple stands, 
deep, , _ . 

Ditto, breadth, - ' 

Temple, square. 

Door of the temple, breadth. 

Ditto, lieight, 

COMAR WARRA, ^s/iect W. N. W. 

This cave is near the last. Its entrance clelbrmed 
by fallen rock, and* accumulated earth. It is com¬ 
posed of four sections, divided by four pillars, though 
the outer.one is unsupported by any at present, 
whatever it may have been formerly, "and it is from 
the immense overhanging mass of unsupported 

rock, 


111 

22 

15 


4 
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40 
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21 

4 4 
8 11 
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’oclcy that the fragments have fallen; which de- 
fon. nd obstruct the entry. The four sections 
(Iccrcc gradually in length, the last being a re¬ 
cess, on each side of the door of which there arc 
handsome gigantic figures, the right hand one hav¬ 
ing a straight sword in his hand; the other is muti¬ 
lated; but there is no figure within the recess, though 
tliere is a pedestal that seems intended to receive 
one. 

Dimensions. 

Fwf, Inzhts, 

Depth fiom the first pillars to the back of 
the recess ■ - - 31 

Length, laterally, - - , - 57 

GHANA, or the Oil-shop. 

This is a small group of little rooms a few yards 
fj'om the last, and probably takes its name from a 
place like that used l)y oil-men for expressing oil. TC 
merits little notice, otherwise than as exhibiting a 
figure of the idol Gunnes, and the ZmgofMAii- 
DEW. Very near it is another group of small rooms 
of nearly the same style with two Lings of Mahdew. 

NEELKUNT MAHDEW, JsJiectW.S.W, 

Tliis excavation is a few yards from the last. At 
its entrance is the bull Nundee, in a square enclo¬ 
sure, on which time has made its ravages. After 
passing this figure of Nundee, you ascend into the 
cave by a few steps, on each side of which on the 
^vall at the extremity are two figures that seem to be 
of a military order. Opposite the door is a recess 
with the Ling of Mahdew made of very fine smooth 
stone. This excavation, like many of the preceding 
ones, is composed of sections formed by rows of pil¬ 
lars decreasing in lateral length to the recess. In 
the right hand wall of the section, before you reach 
the recess, is the figure of Swammy Kartick; and 
on the opposite side Gunnes, mutilated of his 

VoL, VI. D d trunk. 
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trunk. Near Gunnes is a smaller fif^ure ofScu- 
suTTEE, and in the front wall, on cacli side rr the 
door oFthc recess, are figures of Lucuhee hi difle- 
rciit attitudes. 


Dimensions. 

Fttt. hukt!. 

Depth of the cave from the front t(j the 
' bottom of the outer recess, containing 
the temple MA HD EW, - 44 


Lcng’th of the cave at its greatest length 


in the first section of pillars, 


Height of the ceiling. 


4 


6'H 8 

I’ecess, - - 28 6‘ hv 17 

There arefifteen pillars and pilasters in this cave. 


RA^IISHWUPx, Aslicct W. S. W. 

This excavation is but a few yaids from the last. 
The bull hiumke is couchant at its entrance, and on 
the left of it is a cistern of verv fine water, to Avhieh 
y«)ii descfmd by steps. Previous to entering the ca\’e, 
on each side, at the extremities, arc female figures. 
The front of this cave is siip>(>rte(l by four pillars aiul 
two }>ilast.ers of considerab e beauty and elaborately 
sculptured. A female figure on the left liand pilaster 
has mueh grace. It is worth}’ notice, that the figures 
in tin- latter eaves have universally highly onrament- 
i d head dresses, different from the first, which liave 
,>only curled hair. Opposite the centre of tiic entrance 
is a large recess, containing a temple, in which the 
of AIaudew is placed. 'Phis cave consists of a 
large hall, and the recess in nhich the temple is si- 
tuatcti. .Vt each end ol'the hall arc recesses, con¬ 
taining a profusion of figures. The A^ou Chunda oc¬ 
cupy the extreme wa 1 of that to the riglit. On the 
right hand of this recess is a curious group of skele¬ 
ton figures, said to represent a misez', his wife, son, 
aiul tlaughter, all jnaying in vain for food, while two 
thiev es arc canyiug off his wealth, (ipposite to, 

this 
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j)tlns 'np is another of Kal Bkhroo, the principal 
Mo tiri ‘ing in a dancing attitude, aUd musicians iu 
the gn 

Re-cntc'ring the hall again from the recess, on the 
right is a group of Maiidew and Parwuttki’, 
playing at CImtsur, with Natirund sitting between 
them, stimulating a feud, to which Parwuttee by 
the throw of her right hand, seems well disposed ; 
which is below represented as having taken place, 
A\’hile a burlesque figure on the right is turning up 
his backsiilc at them. 


On the right hand side of the left recess* at the end 
of the hall, is the group of Boo a kef, Mysaseer; on 
the left hand, that of Savammy Kahtice with his 
peacock and two meiidasecrs. 


On the extreme wall, in the centre of this recess, 
is represented the nuptials of Jf.nnucic Rajah,, at 
which there is a great atjiendancc of figures, and 
amongst them, one holding a cocoa-nut used on such 
solemnities. Below are sitting Gunnes, Brimha, 
>kc. officiating at the marriage ceremony. 


Re-entering the hall again from the left recess, 
there is on the left hand a group of Goura and 

Parwuttee in heaven supported by Uouok. 

* 

On each side of the pillars, before you enter the 
recess, are female figures. 


On each side of the door of tlTe temple in the re¬ 
cess are two gigantic and two smaller figures; the 
former said to be Aiiraon Meykaon ; the smaller 
ones Kevroo Buut on the right, and Visjiroo on 
the left, challenging each other to a combat of 


wrestling. 


Many 


Dd 2 
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Many of the pillars of this cave are elaborately of-,j/^ 
namented. Very near this cave is another sir all one" 
containing tlic JJng of M ah dew, which itoes not 
require particular notice, and still a little further, 
another of considerable dimensions, but q»Ute plain, 
and almost choked up both within and at the entry. 


There are also three or four other excavations of 
the same rank between the last mentioned and the 
<icxt great work of Keylca. 


, Dimensions. 

Situ Jnther. 

Length of the ?iall, including the recess at 


each end of nine feet each, - 90 8 

Depth of the cave, including the recess hi 

which the temple stands, - 72 5 

Height, - -r . 15 0 

Sqntire of the temple in the recess^ - 310 


The front of this excavation has four pillars and 
two pilasters; and at the commencement of the re¬ 
cess, two pillars and two pilasters. 


KEYLAS alias Paradise.. Aspect JFcst. 

This wonderful place is approached more hand¬ 
somely than any of the foregoing; and exhibits a 
very fine front, in an area cut through the rock. 
On the right hand side of the entrance is a cistern of 
very fine w'ater. On each sUle of the gateway, 
there is a projection, reaching to tire first ^toiy,. 
with much sculpture and handsome battlements, 
which, however, liave .'iufi'ered much from the cor¬ 
roding hand of time. The gateway is very spa¬ 
cious and line, furnished with apartments on each 
side that arc now usually added to the Dewries of 
the eastern palaces. Over the gate, is a balcony, 

which 
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wliic* ^ems intended for the Nobut Khanneh, On 
ithe o' de of the upper story of the gateway are pil- 
^rs, ; have much the appearance of a Greciatt. 
order. "he passage through the gateway below is 
richly rned with sculpture, in which appear Bou- 
ANNEi SHTBOOZA on the right, andGuNNESon 
the lefi From the gateway you enter a vast area 
cut dow hrough the solid rock of the mountain to 
make room for an immense temple, of the complex, 
pyramidal form, whose wonderful structure, variety, 
profusion, and minuteness of ornament, beggar all dct 
scription. Tliis temple, which is excavated from the 
upper region of the rock, and appears like a grand 
building, is connected with the gateway by a bridge left 
out of the rock, as the mass ofthe mountain was excava¬ 


ted. Beneath this bridge, at the end opposite the en¬ 
trance, there is a figure of Bou an nee sitting on a 
lotus, with two elephants with their trunks joined, as 
though fighting, over her head. On each side of 
the passage under the bridge is an elephant, marked 
(fl) in the plan Plate G, one of which has lost its 
head, the other its trunk, and both arc much shor¬ 
tened of their height by earth. There arc likewise 
ranges of apartments on each side behind the cle- 
pha.nts, of which tliose on the left are much the 
finest, htdng handsomely decorated with ligures. 
Advanced in the area, beyond the elephants, are two 
obelisks (A), of a square tbrm, handsomely graduated 


to the commencement of the capitals, which seem 
to have been crowned with ornaments, but they arc 
not extant, though ftorn the remains of the left hand 
one, I judge them to have Jbceii a single lion on each. • 
To preserve some order, and thereby render easier 
the description of this great and complex work, I 
phall, after mentioning thatop-each side of the gate¬ 
way within there is an abundance of sculpture, all 
damaged by time, proceed to mepti.op the parts of 
the centre structure; and then, returning to the 
right side, enumerate its parts; when taking the left 
^apd, I shall terminate the whole in a description of 

‘ D d 3 the 
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the enirl of the area, opposite to the gateway ami be¬ 
hind the grand temple. Exemplifyi^^g the wh j|e byi 
references to the annexed plan. 

CENTRE BELOW. 

Passing through the gateway (]) below,; yon enter 
the area (2), and proceeding under a snii.ll bridge, 
pass a solid square (3) mass whicli supports the bull 
stationed above; the sides of this recess are 
profusely sculptured with pillars and figures of vari¬ 
ous forms; having passed it, you come to the pas¬ 
sage under another small bridge, beneath which there 
is, on one side, a gigantic sitting figure of Raja Rhoj 
surrounded ihy a group of other figures. Opposite lo 
which is as gigantic a figure of Guttordhuj, with 
ills ten hands. At the end of this short passage 
commences the body of the grand temple (1), the ex¬ 
cavation of which is in the upper story tliat is here 
ascended by flights of steps on each side (j). 

RIGHT AND LEFT HAND SIDES OF THE TEMPLE. 

BELOW. 

The right hand side is adorned with a very full and 
complex sculpture of the battle of Ram and Rouon, 
in which Hunomaxjn makes a very conspicuous 
figure. Proceeding from this field of battle, the 
Iieads of elephants, lions, and some imaginary ani¬ 
mals, are projected as though supporting the temple, 
till you come to a projection (6), in the side of which, 
sunk in the rock, is a large group of figures, l)ut 
much mutilated. This projection was connected 
with the apartments on the right hand side of the 
area by a bridge (7), which has given way, and the 
ruins of it now fill up the sides of the area. It is said 
to be upwards of J()(^. years since it fell. 

Passing the projection of the main body of tlie 
temple, it lessens fnr a few paces, tlieu again pro¬ 
jects (ci), and after a very small space on the line 
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of ti ocly of the tenipk, the length of this won- 
(Icrfit ucture, if what is fabricated downwards out 
of a s 1 mass can be so called, terminates in a 
smallci gree of projection than the former. The 
whole 1 th is supported, in the manner above men¬ 
tioned, k iguICS of elephants, lions, &c. projecting 
from the se, to give, it should seem, the whole 
vast mash^ die appearance of moveability, by those 
mighty animals. The hindmost, or eastein extre¬ 
mity of the temple, is composed of three distinct 
temples elaborately adorned with sculpture, and sup¬ 
ported like the sides, by elephants, &c. many of which 
are mutilated. The left hand side ([ mean from the 
entrance) differs so little from the right, that it is un¬ 
necessary to be partic’ular in mentioning any thing, 
except that opposite the description of the battle of 
-Ham and Rouon, is that of Keyso Pando, in 
which the warriors consist of footmen, and others 
mounted on elephants, and cars drawn by horses, 
though 1 observed none mounted on horses. The 
principal weapon seems the bow, though maces and 
straight swords arc discoverable. 

CEXTRE ABOVE. 

/I’lie gateway consists of three centre rooms (9) and 
one on each side (}j). Prom the centre rooms, cross¬ 
ing the bridge (10), you ascend by seven steps (I i) into 
a scjiiarc room (1£), in which is the bull Nuutiee. 
This room has two floors and two windows. Opposite 
tiie windoiy’s arc the obelisks (b) before ineiitioncd. 

From the station of Niuukc, you cross over the 
second bridge flJ), and ascend by three steps (14) 
into a handsome open portico (15), supported hy two 
pillars (above each ot which, yn the outside, is the 
hgiire of a lion, that though mutilated, has tlie re¬ 
mains of great beauty, and on the inside, two iigurcs 
resembling spbynxes) towards the bridge, and two 
pilasters that join it to the body of the temple, the 
grand apartment of which (16) you enter fiom the 

D d 4 portico 
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portico by four handsome steps and a door way, on 
each side of which are gigantic figures. Adva -^cing 
a few paces into the temple, which is suppo’ ted by 
two rows of pillars, beside the walls that arc d jcorated 
with pilasters, there is an intermission of one pillar 
on each side, leading to the right and left, lo an open 
portico (17), projecting from the body of tbs temple, 
from the right hand one of which, the bridge already 
mentioned as broken, connected the main temple 
with the side apartments, to which there is now no 
visible access, but by putting a ladder for the purpose, 
though I was told there is a hole in the mountain 
above that leads into it, which I had not time nor 
strength to eKplore. The access to the opposite is by 
stairs from below. The recess (18) of the Ling (ig) 
of Mahdew to which there is an ascent of five steps, 
forms the termination of this fine saloon, on each 
side of the door of which is a profusion of sculpture. 
The whole of the ceiling has been chunamed and 
painted, great part of which is in good preseiwation. 

• ■ A door (20) on each side of this recess of the Ling 
of Mahdew leads to an open platform (21), having 
on each side of the grand centre pyramid, that is 
raised over the recess of the Ling, two other re¬ 
cesses (22), one on each side, formed also pyrami- 
dicallv, but containing no image. Three other py- 
ramiJical recesses (23), without images within them, 
terminate the platform, all of them elaborately orna¬ 
mented with numerous figures of the Hindu mytho¬ 
logy. Many of the outer as well as the inner parts 
of this grand temple are chunamed and painted. 
The people liere attribute the smoky blackness of the 
painting within, to Auhun’gzebe, having caused the 
difierent apartments to be filled with straw and set on 
fire; which I can vccencile on no other ground, than 
lo efface any (if any tliere were) obscenities, as there 
are many in the sculpture. Upon the whole, this 
temple, of which I was too much indisposed to give 
even the inadequate account that 1 might, if in per¬ 
fect health, has the appearance of a magnificent fa* 
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• brie, the pyramidal part s of which seem to me fp be cx- 
f acth * the same style as that of the modern Hindu, 
temp 

RIGHT HAND SIDE OF THE AREA. 

Thi: de of the rock has a continuance of exca¬ 

vations marked in the plan, but all those below, 
except i veranda, which I shall quit, for the pre¬ 
sent, arc little note, and those above, of three 
stories called Lunka (24), which appear much more 
worthy of attention, are inaccessible, but ])y a ladder, 
from the fall of the bridge; I shall therefore proceed 
to the 


REFT HAND SIDE OF THE AREA, 

In which there are excavations of some consideration 
below, from which you ascend to an upper story 
called Pur Lunka, by an indifferent stair-case, 
into a fine temple (25), at the extremity of which is 
a recess containing the Ling of Maudew, and oppo¬ 
site thereto, near the entrance from the stair-case,^ 
is the bull Nundee, with two large fine figures resting 
on maces on each side of the recess in Avhich he 
sits. The ceiling of this temple is, I think, lower 
tlian any of the foregoing. 'J’he whole of this tem¬ 
ple is in fine preservation, strongly supported by 
very massy pillars, and richly ornamented with my¬ 
thological figures, the sculpture of some of which is 
very fine. The ceiling, like the others, has the re¬ 
mains of ])ainting visible, through the dusky aj)- 
pcarance of smoke, Avith which it is obscured. De¬ 
scending from Pur Lunka, yon pass through a con¬ 
siderable imsculpturcd excavaton ( 26 ) to a verunda 
(27), which seems allotted to the personages of the 
Hindu mythology, (a kind of pantheon; in open com¬ 
partments ; these figures commence on the left hand 
with—1st, the Ling of Maudew, surrounded by 
nine heads, and supported by Kouon. 2d, 
(joura Pahwuttee, and beneath Rouon writing. 
3d, Mahdew, Pahwuttee, and beneath Hundee. 


4t.h, ditto ditto. 5th, Vishnu. fitli, Goura. 
l^AUAvuiTEE, 7til, a (votary) of VrsiiNU with 


A 




t 
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liis legs chained. 8th, Gouka PAifwoTTEE. 9th, 
ditto. N. 13. These representations of GooH^vand 
rAuwuTTF.E all .differ from each other.; 10th, 
ditto. 11th, Vishnu and Luciimke, IC'li, ]3ul 
Buddeu, issuing from the Fi ? fd , or jf Maii- 

DEW. Here ends tlic left hand side, and ecmmenecs 
the casicrn extremity or end of the area (-8), in 
tvhich the ligures are continued, viz. llth, Gouua 
and Parm’Uttee. 14th, Beiihoo, with Govin JIa-i, 
transfixed on his spear. l.'3lh, Dvtaseeu on a 
chariot, drawing a boAv. Ib'ih, Gouua and Par- 
WUT'J’EK. 17th, IvAL Bf.hroo. ISth, Nur.sino 
Oifiar , issuing from the j)illar. 1 f)lh, Kal Bkiiroo. 
iJOth, P>A 1, lis-niRoo. illst, Vishnu, i2Cd, Govin. 
£3d. Brim HA. G4th, Luciuiedass. i25th, Mati- 
MUNo. JJSfith, Kuuuain. i27th, Beiiroo. 28tli, 
Govin. 2yth, BalBehuoo. fiOth, Govin liA.r 
and LucII>i EE. dlst,KissuNDASs. Here ends the 
veranda oi" the eastern extremity, and I now proceed 
with that on the right liaud (29) having in my de¬ 
scription of tliat .side stopped at the commencement 
of this c.xtraordiiiary \ eranda for the purpose of pre¬ 
serving the enumeration of the figures uninterruj)U'd, 
A'iz. fi£d, ;Maudew. 33d, Ittuedass. 3t-tli, Diiuiui 
B-aj, embracing Uggar Kauai. 35th, Nuhsino 
destroying UuRx Kusun. 3b'th, Vishnu sleeping 
on Setis the Kummul (lot ns) issuing tVoin 

his navel, and Bui mu a sitting on the flower. 37th, 
Goverdiiun, 38th, jMahoew Bu i.i.ei , with six 
hands. 3.9th, Krishna, sitting on Guri ' ftor . 4()tii, 
Bharra Qatar. 41st, Krishna Chitterrooz 
tr.'unjiling on CV///tr/AVmg. 42d, Jiaelajek. 43d, 
An.va 19)oma. It is to be observed, that almost all 
thcprineipal fig’urcs are accompanied in tlieiv respec¬ 
tive pannels by othci'A explanatory of the character 
of that part of the history of the idol in which it is 
represented. Had not my strength failed me, I 
should liave been much more particular than I liavc 
been, in tliis and every otlicr part of so wonderful a 
place, though the utmost uiinuUaiess could not liav’e 

done 
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<lonc justice to it I am sorry to ol>ser\'e, that from 
the .’ppearance of the hill above this veranda pro- 

jecti. .p-eatly beyond the pillars at the eastern ex- 

trenn (as marked in the plan by the line 30) .the 

water, ring rains, must fall into the area in a 
pcrfcci rent, or cascade, of the whole height of 
the su uciimbent rock, a number of loose pieces 
of wide, ying on the slope above, seem ready for 
precipitation dowui the scarp. 

Dimensions of the KcyUis. 


Outer urea, broad, - • - 138 O 

Ditto, deqj, “ - - 88 0 

Greatest height of the rock through 

tvhich the outer area is cut, - 47 0 

Gateway, height, - - 14 0 

Ditto, breadth, without the modern 

building, - - 14 4 

Passage of the ^teway, having on each 

side rooms, fi^eii feet by nine, 42 0 

Inner area, or court, length from the 

gateway to the opposite scarp, 247 Q 

Ditto breadth, - - 150 0 

Greatest height of the rock, out of which 

the court is excavated, - - 100 0 


J.JCFT SIDU OF THE COUKT, LOWER STORY, VIZ. 

A small cave—in front, two pillars, and a 
j)iluster at each end, wdth three female 
figures buried up to the knees, with 


rubbish, length, - - SB 6 

Ditto, ditto ditto, breadth, - 8 0 

Ditto, ditto ditto, height, - 9 8 

Another excavation, in front five pillars, 

two pilasters, length, - - 57 9 

Ditto, breadth, within the benches that 

are round this cave, •- - (> 0 

Ditto, height, at the end of this is a stair- 

ciise to the upper story, - - 10 4 

Interval unexcavated, - - 20 0 

Another excavation, having two large 
square plain pilUus, and two pilasters 

in 
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jn front, w»tn a bench round the in¬ 
side, the rock projecting beyond the 
pillars, length, - ♦> 54 6 

Ditto, ditto ditto, breadth, - i2 ^ 

Ditto, ditto ditto, height, - ’ Jl$ Q 

Door-Avay, leading to a gallery or ve¬ 
randa,* iiye feet eleven inches high, by 
two feet nine inches wide. Gallery, 
containing figures. Length from the 
door-way to the extreme depth of the 
whole excavation, - r 117 S 

Ditto, broad, - - - 13 0 

K. B. In this length are eleven pillars, 
each t>vo feel eight and a half inches 
square. 

Ditto, height Avithjn the pillars. The 
projecting rock is about three feet 
Ipwer, extending irregularly in the 
course of the lengtli frofii^ seven to 
thirteen feet.beyond the pillars, - 14 8 

END OF THE AREA OPPOSITE THE CjATEWAV BEHIND 

THE TEMPEE. 

Wliolc breadth from side to side, measur- 

t ^ 

iug from the inrier wJ^ll of the gallery 
on each side, - - V - 186 6 

Breadth of the gallery, including the 
pillars, there being seyenteen Iri this 
range, - - - : 134 

JS'. B. "J he rogk projects beyond the pil¬ 
lars along this range and the right 
hand one irregularly from fifteen to 
twenty-two feet, and is lower than the 
ceiling. ‘ 

JIIGIIT HAND OV THE COURT, LOWER STORY, VJfZ, 

figure gallery, or “Veranda, of tlie same 
dimensions as the preceding parts of 
the same gallery lor the space of ten 
pillars, the angle one being included 
in the foregoing, three of which arc 
broken, it is said to make trial of the 
power of the dl'ity of the place, and' 


when 
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when it was found that the superin¬ 
cumbent rock did not sink, the temp¬ 
ter, said to be Aurukgzebe, forebore 
fun her trial. * 

Door-way, two feet four inches broad, by 
five Veet high, leads to a veranda, within 
this veranda is a room of sixty feet by 
twenty-two and eleven feet four inches 
high. Right end unfinished. 

Length, - . > 

Breadth, - - _ 

Height, . - _ 

A small projecting room, fifteen feet by 
thirteen, and six feet high, being choked 
with several finely sculptured figures. 

An excavation raised twelve feet from the 
surface of the court. 

Length, - - - 

Depth, - - - 

Height, - - - - 

There is a multiplicity of figures in this 
apartment, detached fiom the wall. 
Amongst the rest a large skeleton figure 
with a smaller one on each side. The 
i principal is sitting, with each foot on a 
prostrate naked figure. 

An excavation, which has a small recess, 
opposite the entrance, of six feet by 
sevep and eight high. Length, 

Depth - 
Height 

An excavation tcrminatingthelower story, 
on the side, length, 

Ditto, - depth, -• 

Ditto, - height, 

except between the two pillars, where 
the roof is arched, the first instance I 
have seen of the arch, and is there four¬ 
teen feet eight inches high. 


hKhes^ 


60 

17 

13 


36 10 
14 it 


24 

18 

10 

24 

10 

11 


(left) 
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LEFT HAND SIDE, UPPER STORY, VIZ. 

Fat, 

A small unfinished excavation, the dimen¬ 
sions of which were not wo^rthy taking. ' 
Pur Lunka, is a fine lagc excavation, as¬ 
cended by a flight of twenty-five steps, •• 
and a doorway of three feet eight inches' 
broad, by seven feet seven inches high,..' 


length, exclusive of the recess, in 
which is the temple of Maiidew, 70 7 

Ditto breadth, - - - 6*1 9 

3]>itto height, - - - -14 6 

Kecess, in which stands the temple of 
Mahdew, depth, ~ - £6 

Ditto breaclth, (N. B. the temple on the 
outside is twenty-six by twenty feet), 3.Q 
X. B. The whole of this apartment IS full 
of figures, some vei y finely sculptured, 
and the centre floor is raised one foot, 
and the ceiling in proportion. 


RIGHT HAND SIDE, TWO STORIES. 

FIRST STORY. 

A large room, formerly connected with 
the grand temple by a bridge, now 
broken down, depth, - - 18 

Ditto length, laterally, 60 

Ditto height, - - 16 

Another room, W'ithin the foregoing, en¬ 
tered by a door from it, having a bench 
all round, this inner room is very dark, ^ 
having no light but from tlic doorway, 

depth, - - g.9 

Ditto, lengtli, laterally, - - 50' 

Ditto, heigth, - - 1 j 

SECQ-ND STORY. 

JEntered by a stair ease from the right side 
of the foregoing of tw'enty-four steps. 

A large room of the same dimensions as 
a eonespondent one below, except two 
feet less in tlie height 

Another room within tlie foregoing, depth, 35 

Another 
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^ ^ ^ Ftft Su'lss 

Another room witliin the foregoing-,length, 

J)itto, lieight, - - 1-!- 

The rock seems to have given v'civ in 
th(.‘centre of this room, and the rub¬ 
bish has fallen in. 

CKNTRE. 

Balconv over the gatewav, fourteen feet bv eight, 
and eight high. A room within it nine i'eet 
square, and about nine high. Anotiier ndthiii 
it, same dimensions. One on eaeli side from 
the centre, twenty-two hy tifteen each. Jlridge, 
twenty tect hy eighteen, vith a parapet three 
feet six inches high. Ascent hy nine steps 
from the bridge into a distinct rooin, in whi<-h 
is the bull A’ in ill sixteen ftrt three inelies 
square. Another bridge, twenty-one feet bv' 
twenty-tliree broad, leading to the upper portict> 
of the temple. Hhis portico with tiie parapet 
wall is eighteen feet hy iiftcen feet two incht4;, 
and seventeen high: witliiu a bench that is 
rounrled of four high hy three feet se\ en ineiu's 
broad. You can enter tliis portico from the 
gateway by a passage that the lilling up of the 
rubbish has aftbrded, but the projier ])assage is 
by flights of ste[>s on each side, of thirty-six 
sreps each, leading up on each side the body of 
tue temple. 

GRAND TEMPLE. 

Fiki. 

JDoov of ^the poitico, twelve feet high by 
six feet broad, length from the door of 
the portico entering tlic temple, to the 
back wall of the temple, 

Length from the same place to the end of 
tlie raisetl platfoi'm behind ulie temple, 

Greatest bieadth of the inner part of the 
ten I pie, _ - - 

Height of the ceiling, 

'i'wo porches on each side, measured 

t./irty-four fett ten inches by fifteen feet four 
inciAus. T*ie jpaiUculofs. of the intricate mea- 

surcuiciit 


103 e 
142 <> 

6'1 

1 / 10 
without, 
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suremcnt of this fine temple will .be best under-^ 
stood from the plan formed on the spot. 

Heisifht of the grand steeple or pyramid computed 
aljoiit ninety feet from the floor of the court and 
of the smaller ones about fifty. Height of the 
.obelisks about thirty-eight feet. Base eleven 
feet square, being eleven feet distant from each 
side of the room in which is the bull Nundee. 
The shaft above the pedestal, is seven feet square. 
The two elephants on each side the court or entry 
arc larger than life. 

DUS OUTAR. JJiieH W. 

A very small distance from Key las. The access 


to it is by very rough steps in the rock, and the ori¬ 
ginal entry being built up, you enter over the rvall 



middle of the area is occupied by what has been a 
very handsome square apartment, the ascent to the 
veranda of which, fronting the gateway, was by a 
handsome flight of steps, forming a portico, the 
roof of which veranda M'as supported by two pillars, 
one of w'hlch having given way, the roof has fallen. 
The front of this square has a stone lattice in the 
centre, and figures in the compartments on each side. 
The top has been adorned with figures. The two 
corner ones seem to have been lions, but time has 
destroyed their form. On the right of this square 
apartment' is a dry water cistern, but on the left 
theie are cells with fine water and plenty, and I dare 
say a little care W'ould supply the other. The front 
ot the area is gieatly filled up with earth from tha 
surrounding hill, and no preventative now ajrpears 
to its washing in vvith the rain. The entrance into 
the scpiarc apartment is from the main struc¬ 
ture if, as I have betdre observed, I may .so 
denominate what has been fabricated downward s 
which consists of two stories, having, both above 
and belotv, a front of six pillars and two pilas¬ 
ters. It a])pcars to have been .filling up fast, to 
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prevent which, by a very temporary remedy, a trench 
is cut in the area in front of the fabrick, and clofe to it. 
The lower ftory is quite plain, with two recelfes or 
courts at each end, and all the pillars are devoid of 
ornament, being extremely fquare and malfy. The 
pallage into the upper ftory having been ftopped up, it 
was with great difficulty I afeended through a fmall hole 
on the left hand fide. The room above is of great di- 
nienfions, fupported by eight rows of pillars in depth, 
all of which are fquare and quite plain, except the front 
row. At the extremity of the centre aide is a rcccfs, 
containing the Ling of Mahdew ; and in the front of 
it, near the oppofite end, is the bull Nundee, but without 
his head. The lateral walls, as well as that on eace fide 
the recefs of Mahdew at the end, are adorned with my¬ 
thological figures in very high prefervation, and ainongft 
which the Dus Outar (or ten incarnations} are confpi- 
cuous, whence I prefume the place is named. In the 
centre of each fide of tlic lateral walls there is an aka^: 


Dimenfions. 


Lower ftory, having a front of fix pillars and two pilaf- 
fters. 


Length, _ - - . 

Depth, - _ - « 

Height, - - - - 

Upper ftory, having the fame front as below, 
greateft length, - « - 

Ditto, _ - depth 

Ditto, the fame as below, - hei^at, 

Recefs, - - depth, 

Ditto, lateral, - length, 

Square ftrublure in the area, length, 

Ditto, - - breadth. 

Ditto, - - height, 

VoL. VL E c 


Feet Inches* 

103 3 
46 4 
14 9j 

9 S 5 
101 10 

14 o 

37 1 
32 o 
26 3 

10 1 ^ 

TEEN 



4i8 description of the caves, See. on the 

TEEN TAL. J/ped W. i o S. 

Proceeding a few yards to the fouthward of Dus 0«- 
Arr, you reach the excavation called Teen 'Tal (or three 
llories). The entrance to this ftrufture is from a level 
furface, through a good gate, in a wall left as the rock 
■was hewn, into a fine area, as yet but little choked with 
earth or fragments. The front of this excavation has a 
fine and fimple appearance, being compofed of eight 
fquare pillars and twopilatters in each ftory,all of -which 
are unadorned, except the two centre ones of the ground 
ftory, the ornamenting of which, however, has not af- 
fefted their quadrangular form. After entering the area 
a few paces, it widens, and in the left hand corner is a 
rcl'ervoir of >fine water j indeed, all the water in thefe 
cilterns is uniformly fine and clear. In the fide of the 
area, oppofiic the water ciftern, is a raifed excavation, 
but of no note. The lower (lory confifts of fix pillars 
in depth, and at the extremity of the middle aifle, is a 
re-^efs containing a gigantic image of Seys. Proceed¬ 
ing up the middle aific, the excavation narrows at the 
fourth pillar, and continues fo to the end, having on 
each fide a fmall room, and in the next pannel on each 
fide two very large fitting figures; that on the right of 
SuKUR Achary, and on the left of Adn aut. On each 
fide the door there are alfo large figures. Afcend- 
ing from the ground floor by a good flair cafe on the 
right hand fide, the raifed recefs mentioned *^abave 
fronts you, which has a large fitting figure of Covere, 
and feveral others, that in any other place would 
not be unworthy notice. Proceeding to, afeend by 
the fame fine flairs, you enter the noble veranda of 
the fecond ftory, oppofite the entrance of which is a 
recefs with the figure of Jum feated in it. There 
is a door-way at each end of the veranda leading 
to four rooms in eaVh extreme fide of the rock. 
From thefe doors, the wall of the rock is continued to 
the third pillar on each fide, and to the fecond in depth, 
to give fpace for two rooms on each fide, but without 
figures. This continuation of the wall narrows the open- 
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ijig of the temple within the veranda to two pillars and 
two pilalters. At the extremity of the centre aillc is a 
rece s, containing a very large futing figure of LuciiMf)N, 
with two gigantic figures on each fide of the door. But 
before you reach the recefs, the room leffens again from 
theinnermolf row of pillars, to give fpace for two fmall 
rooms on each fide. The greateft depth of this fine 
room has fix pillars clear of wall, all of which are 
fijuarc and plain. Afcending from this ftory by a Hair 
cafe at the oppofite end of the veranda by which you 
enter it, but equally light and eafy of afeent, you enter 
the third story, by a door, on the left of w'hich in the 
landing place, is a fmall room, and oppofite the en¬ 
trance, at the end of the veranda, is a gfgantic figure 
of Sky Dew; on his left, continuing by the lateral wall 
is, Lukkool; next to him, Bheem; then Arjun ; 
then DauRM raja; being the five fons of Punooo, 
Oppofite to whom are, in fimilar niches, the figure.'^ of 
OoDo, Maoo, Pf-nda, and Sudan, the fpace of itie 
door occupying that of a fifth figure oppofite to Sey 
Dfw. Advancing through the middle aifle of this very 
fine temple, it is lelfened at the fix pillars to make 
room, on each fide of the great recefs, for fourteen fit¬ 
ting figures with curled hair. Advancing from hence, 
you enter a kind of veftibule, very richly decorated 
with figures Handing and fitting. And in the centre is 
a door*leading into a recefs, into which you defeend by 
three fteps. In front of the door there is a gigantic 
figure of Ram, fitting on a throne or altar, and attend¬ 
ed on each/fide by the ufual deities employed in his 
fervice. Seta being placed on the left hand fide of the 
door on the wall oppofite to him. All the pillars of 
this very fine atid capacious temple are fquare and 
plain, but the ceiling has the remains of painting. 

Di men (ions of T'al. 

I.OWER SroRV. 

Depth of room, 

E e 2 


Length, 
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Inches, 

I.ength of room. 

Height ditto, 

Recel's deep, 

Room in the recefs, deep, 

Ditto, - broad. 

Ditto, - high. 

Image fitting high, 

Room in the firlt landing place going up 
Italrs twenty-five by twenty feet. 

Twenty-four fleps afeending to the fecond flory. 


— 


117 

6 

- 

- 

11 

6 


- 

43 

5 

- 


12 

0 

- 

- 

19 

0 

- 

- 

14 

0 

- 

- 

11 

3 


Length of v'eranda, - - - 114 5 

Depth from the wall of veranda to the recefs 66 6 

Height of ceiling, - - - 3i 

Recefs, deep. - - - 16 O 


Twenty-four fteps afeending to the third fiory. 


Length of veranda. 

- 

- 

- 110 

5 

Depth to recefs. 

- 

- 

66 

9 

Ditto of recefs, 



16 

8 

Height of ceiling. 
Area, viz. 

- 


12 

0 

Greatclt depth, 

me 

- 

79 

0 

Ditto breadth. 

- 

— 

lio 

0 


Gateway, eight feet broad by eleven high. 


BHURT CHUTTURGIIUN. Front W. 10 S. 


This is an excavation of two (lories, or but of two re¬ 
maining above ground, in good prefervation, the ftair 
cafe of which being choked up, you enter by the wall 
of the veranda. After the former deferiptions, there is 
nothing in this worthy of being particularized. It feems 
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,to take its name from its dedication to Bhurt and 
Chuttukghun, two brothers of Ramchunder, whofe 
figures, by the Brahmen's account, are the chief ones in 
this place. 

Dimenfions, 


Area, length, - - 

Fed. 

102 

JnchcJi^ 

3 

Ditto, depth, - - - 

25 

0 

Lower ftory—veranda the fame length 
as the area. Breadth, within the 

pillars, _ _ 

8 

5 

Sixteen fteps to the upper ftory of ve- 

randa, length, - - _ 

102, 

10 

Depth from veranda to the rcccfs. 

44 

4 

Breadth of recefs, - - 

33 

0 

Depth of ditto, _ 

10 

6 

Height of ceiling. - „ 

9 

0 

BISKURMA, or Viswakurma ka Joom 

PllEE 

j- 


ffr Biskurma, 

The Carpenter's Hovel. Fronts W. 5 . S. (H. I.) 

According to the legend, Biskurma* was the artift, 
who fabricated the whole of thefe wonderful works in 
a night of fix months; but the cock crowing before they 
were finilhcd, they remained imperfeft, and he retired, 
havinf^ wounded his finger, to this his hovel, in which 
Hate the figure in front ( 1 ) of the entrance of this beau¬ 
tiful excavation is faid to be a reprefentation of him 
holding tlic wounded finger; but I rather think, with 
all due ref{^c 8 ; to the legend, that the figure is in the 
slS. of devout meditation, as many fingers, with fimilar 
pofitions of the hands, occur. But quitting the fable 
for the facl, this excavation is, in beauty, inferior to 
none. In form it is unique, and in dclign elegant. 
The portico is light, and ftriking to the beholden On 
the right hand, as you enter, is a fine ciftern of water. 

^ Creator of the world, but allegorically, artificer of Ram. 

Above 
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Above (he gate-way (H), which is richly fculptured on 
the out bde, is a balcony, which feems well fuited if 
not intended, for a niufick g>Hery, to the interior 
pie (I), which has the appearance of an elegant ehapel 
with an arched roof, and is exaflly in the ftyle of a 
fimilar excavation at Kenara on the illand S^Ifetts 
ai d another at Ehcera, near the top of Bhbre (ihimt 

painter. At the upper 
end IS the bgure (i-) above mentioned. Ffom the cfil 

mg are projcacd Hone ribs, following the .curvature of 
the arch to the capitals of the pillars on each fide 
through the whole length of the excavation. Befide 

r excavation, there is a 

fmall palfage formed by the row of pillars on each fide 
round the altar, but it is dark and narrow. Tim limm- 
Jar form of cave, wherever I have met with it, l,as con 
vcyed the lame impreffion of its being a piace of con 
gregation and adoration, rather than of lefidcnce or 
habitation, and has given rife to an idea in my mind 
from the orbicnlar ceiling, and the name and attitude 
of Its innabitant, that it may be meant to reprefent the 
Almighty, mcditatmg the creation of the world, under 
the arch or canopy of unlimited fpace. It is necelTarv 
however, to accompany this idea, with an acknowledge¬ 
ment tli^at the fimilar caves of Eivera and Kemrit, are 
not inhabited by Biskurma. They having only a very 
high altar, the top of which is circular, and fituatcd as 

reprefented in the annexed drawing at the back of 
Biskurma. . 


Dimenfions. 

Area, fquare, 

Verjnda below, in front, and each fide 

having twelve pillars and two pilaf- 
ters, broad, ^ _ 

Ditto roof, high, 

Door-way, four feet broad by eight feet 

four inches high, gallery above the 
door, fquare, - _ _ 



14 

lO 



h(hej» 

O 


o 

4 



Length 
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% 

FuL hchcs* 


Length of the temple from the entrance to 

the oppofitc wal behind the altar, - 79 o 

Breadth of ditto from wall to wall, “ 43 5 

Height of ditto from the centre of the arch 
to the floor, - - “ 35 O 

N. B. The height between the pillars and 

the wall where the the ceiling is flat, is, 14 lo 

Breadth between the pillars and wall, - 78 

Circumference of pillars (two fquare and 
twenty-eight oftagon ones), - - 8 


Altar at the end about twenty-four feet high. 

DEHR WARRA, or the Haixalcore’s Quarter. 
Fronts bearing from J ugnath Subba, dijlant about a 
miby S. 25 E. 

By this defignation, have the Brahmens, who deferibe 
them, thought proper to diferiminate this group of caves, 
which, though making no confpicuous figure here, would 
render any other p ace illuftrious. They under this 
term of pollution, endeavour to deter vifitors from en¬ 
tering it, though the large cave is a very fine one, over 
the front of which a little river muft ru(h in the rainy 
feafon into the plain below, forming a flieet of water, 
that, in a beautiful cafeade, muft cover the front of the 
excavation as with a curtain of cryftal. There are two 
ftripes of ftone that run parallel to each other along 
the floor/ from the entrance, the whole depth of this 
cave (the profpeft from which, of the great tank, town, 
and valley, of Ellora^ &c. is beautiful) and feem in¬ 
tended as feats either for ttudents, feribes, or the fellers 
of fome commodities, a convenient paflage lying be¬ 
tween them up to the idol at the end of the cave. 
N. B. The annexed fketch (Plate K.) was taken from 
a ftation near ( 3 ) on the right, or northern,' fide of the 
excavated hill. 


REMARKS 
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XI. 

REMARKS ON SOME ANTIQUITIES 
On rrHE WEST and SOUTH COASTS of CETLON} 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1796. 

Ry captain COLIN M'KENZIE, 


ifland of Ceylon^ Selan-dive, or Seran-diep^ fup^ 
pofed to be the Lanka of the Ramapan (though 
fome Hindus aflign it another lituation) would naturally 
fuggcfl fome enquiry to the curious in Indian refearch 
Avith fo favourable an opportunity as its late redufclion 
to our power; and though a few months paffed on its 
wellern coaftc employed on objefls of a very dilfereht 
nature, could not permit much obfervation (even if 
polfclTed of talents more adequate to the tafle) yet a de- 
iire of promoting the interefting objcfls recommended 
by the focicty, by pointing out to the curious in thefe 
purfuits fome remains of Hindu antiquity on the fouth 
and wcltcrn coarts of this ifland, which have cafually 
fallen under my notice, tempts me to fubmit the follow¬ 
ing reiftai ks to their coubdevation. 

It mav not be altogether foreign to this fubjeft, as 
conne6lcd jvith the traditionary accounts of the recef- 
fion of the Tea at fome remote period from thefe coafts, 
to remark fome of thofe appearances which moft forci¬ 
bly rtrike anobferver, travelling for near five hundred 
miles along the low flat country of the lower Carnaiick; 
which in many places furnilhes evident marks of its 
having been at one time covered by the fea, in the ma¬ 
rine produflions difeovered in digging; the fea Ihells 
'tivhich are incorporated in the calcareous ftones appa_ 
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rently cotnpofcd of thcfe; and the level appcafaiiv»; of” 
the furface of the land, devoid of wood of any long 
ftamling, except the groves which have been planted 
by the cultivators of the foil; and the feveral fpecies 
of palm; witli the jungle congenial to a fandy foil. 
One hrft remarks, on the coafl; of Marawar, fpecimens 
of the fame coralline or marine produftions, that in 
greater quantities are dug up at Delft, and Ibrae of the 
iflands on the north coaft of Ceylon, which indicate a 
connexion of the fame materials, and which probably 
form the bafis of the flioals, called Adam’s bridge, be¬ 
tween that ifland and the main. Parallel to the edge 
of the coaft we alfo find along the margin of the fea a 
ftratum of flat calcareous rocks, forming a kind of 
cruft, probably a concretion of (hells which abound 
here and on the coaft of Ceylon, (as obferved at Manar) 
and compofe the greater part of the fand along the 
beach; and which probably alfo form the chain of low 
iflcs parallel to that part of the coaft, called the Flat¬ 
ties, in the neighbourhood of the Chanque hfhery. 

The ifle of Ramifiir, the utmoft limit of the Hindu re¬ 
ligion in modern times, and of the conquefts of the 
Dekan Muffiilmim princes, according to Ferishta, lies 
near this coaft; and is only (eparated by a channel of 
alrout two miles, too Ihoal to admit ve(fels of burthen. 
This iftand is low, fandy, and unculiivalcd; it is about 
eight miles to the pagodas (the refort of immenfe crouds 
of pilgrims at certain feafons) which are built near the 
fsa, having in front an embankment of (lone, yetunfi- 
niflied; the houfes of the Brahmens are built as ufual in 
fquares and ftrait ftreets, dole to it; their rows of houfes 
having mud terraces (Fayals) in front, on which their 
women and children arc often feen reclining under the 
ibade of the ihatchedmoofs. It is remarkable that the 
fame fair complexion, and caft of features diftinguifh 
ibis clafs through all the different provinces, from eight 
to twenty degrees north latitude (and by all accounts 
ftill further) among nations varying fo much in both, 

&8 
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a^MTTamu/s, the TelUngas^ the Canarins, Mahrattas^ 
and Orias, the five families which appear to compofe 
the body of the original inhabitants of the peninfula, at 
^prefcnt diftinguifhed by ditt'erent dialefts, as by diffe<^ 
rent features. 


The buildings of the pagodas* are fquare and exten- 
live, but have nothing remarkable, or fuperior in the 
llilc, to the generality of thole on the coaft; which 
thej^jjrefemblc in the lame crouded minute ornaments, 
?he fame l^irest of brick work, with long porches in 
front, at the entry of which we were only permitted to 
peep through a long villa of doors, terminating before 
the deity of the place, whofe image was,placed at the 
furthell end of the penetralia of the temple, in too ob- 
feure a fituation (though fiirroundcd by lamps burning 
in day light] and at too great a diftance to afeertain its 
fhape and figure. At night a number of fmall lamps 
illuminated the inner rccelles with a good elFeft. The 
fame referve which diftinguiflies the fouthern BrahTnms 
in their temples, at Tanjore^ Seringam, &c. prevented 
any communication here. Wc were told that no la¬ 
bour or cultivation is carried on in this facred ifle: fafe 
embofomed amid ft the waves they live on the contri¬ 
butions of the devout: feverai of the rajahs and Poli- 
gar chiefs of the neighbouring provinces expend large 
fums ^n eftablilhments here. The veftibule or build¬ 
ing on the eaft front of the pagoda, into which we were 
permitted to enter, is decorated with the ftatues of one 
of thefe benefaftors (a chief;!; of the Tinivelly country;) 
and his tftinifters and attendants, Handing in a row on 
either fide in their proper drefs; thefe ftatues, though 
preferving the drefs and ornaments with a minute atten¬ 
tion, have little clfcto recommend them, being deficient-^ 
in fymmetry and proportion;‘and the fuperiority of 
rank is diftinguilhed by the fize, according to the rule 

• Coil, in Tamul. Devoid, in Tellinga, The word pagoda is not 
known in thefe languages. 

t Coverum in fignifies a fpire. % The Piditaver. 

which 
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vhich feems obferved in moft of the fculptiv':«*s,^*1ir 
Hindu buildings. Among the figures carved on the 
outer walls the Lingam is frequently exhibited. On 
the weft fide of the fquare is another longer portico, 
having a number of llatues, of another chief and his 
followers, placed on a raifed ftone terrace, on either 
fide of the covered paffage leading to the inner gate. 

The guardianfliip of the facred ific is in a family of 
Byraagpejs (devotees}, the chief of which is doomed to 
perpetual celibacy; the fucceflion being carried dif 
the fitters, or the collateral branch, ^yho only are per¬ 
mitted to marry. This arrangement feems to have 
fume affinity to that of the Travancore and.iViwr fove- 
jcigns. The prefent guardian is a child of fix or feven 
years old; of a handfomc mild afpeft, and regular fea- 
i\ires; his drefs and turban were of the Byr^gePt tawny 
red colour, and decorated with tjie beads that this dais 
of mendicants wear. This young pontiff received the 
European vifitors, after landing, with great gravity and 
coinpofure: his uncle, who was the efficient minifter, 
attended and ftood by his feat, to alfitt him in paying 
his compliments to his guefts. From this pagoda a low 
trafl of fandy ground llretchcs out towards the eatt to 
about twelve miles; terminating in a narrow fpit of 
fancl. Within a mile of the point is the choultry of 
Tona-goody*, a fquare of low houl’es inclofijig a court, 
built for the accommodation of the pilgrims wbdeame 
JO this funhett point to perform their ablutions in the 
waves of the ocean, this being held one of the niott fa- 
cred and purett ablutiotis required by theit; religion. 

A Brahmefi refides at this chonhry. A pole is,eroded 
on (he point, to which lights are affixed at night; whe- 
.dicr for the direftion of mariners, or a religious mo¬ 
tive, we could not leanj. The whole of this trad from 
Ramiferum has the appearance of being waflied by the 

* alfo fignlfies a temple in the 7//w«/language; Tony fignifies 

u Mtffr. It 5s remarkable that goo*! water is found on this point, though 
UK fjnt of fand b fo low, . 

fea. 
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fea^rfot a veftige of foil appearing. On entering our 
boat at feven A. M.* we were detained fonre moments 
to wait for our domefticks going through the neceffary 
ceremonies and ablutions under the direfition of the 
Brahmen; and hoifting fail for the land of demi-gods 
and Dewatos (the laft obje6\ feen being the fignal pole,) 
wc coalled in fight and 10 the fouth of Adam’s bridge, 
which we could only diftinguifti by the breaking of a 
furf on it at detached intervals, and came in fight of 

the weft point of Manar, Sit twb P. M. the 
courle beihg K. S. E. The coaft of this ifland at Tal^ 
manar and along its coaft appeared low and covered 
with cocoa and other trees, and bufhes, extending to 
the fand bank near the water’s-edge. • 

The ifland of Manar is not high, has no hills, and 
appears to be a bed of fliclly fartd, worked up by the 
waves, and clothed with trees, among which the cocoa 
predominates. This ifland is feparated from the ih'ain 
of Ceylon, as Ramiferum is from the coaft, by a channel 
about two miles over; but this only appears at full tide, 
as the real channel or river, winding clofe to the fort, 
is very narrow, and though deeper than the reft, at the 
bar not above two and half feet at low water. Whe¬ 
ther this narrow paffage, and that of Pambam, are worn 
out by the aftion of the current fetting in different di- 
reftio^s along the coaft, as the moiifoon varies; or whe¬ 
ther the iflands, and the ridge of Adam’s bridge, are 
thrown i>p and formed by the periodical winds and cur¬ 
rents, afting on the fhifting fands accumulated in the 
narroweff part of the Ceylon channel, is a fubjefl of cu¬ 
rious inveftigation, which would require fome time and 
experience to examine: the enquiry might be rendered 
ufeful however, in fuggefting means of deepening the ' 
channels, or preventing their being filled up when deepened, 
by the fand thrown in by the S. W. and N. W, monfoonst. 

It 


* Jannarj/ 6 ,' 

t Baldeus fays, that the fleet efcaped through it; and 

that th; Tn^ver, or native governor, had a way of opening and nUing 

up 
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It would be vain to look here for any traces or the 
earlier race; being naturally the thorough-fare palfage 
into Ceylon, from the oppofite coaft, it would receive 
the impreifion of each fucceflive race of invaders; ac¬ 
cordingly we find its inhabitants now compofed of a 
mixed race of Portuguefe, Malabars, and Cingalefe, with 
fotne Lobbees, the del'cendants of the Arab race, (the Mo- 
pillees of the Malabar coaft,) who fublift here chiefly by 
fifliing. ] obfervedon this ifland fome of thofe Byraa- 
gees, {'o well known on the lower roads of 
coafts, conftantly journeying from Bcnares/o Ravwfiif.,' 
carrying pots of the water of the holy fpring, or Ganga 
water, flung on crofs bamboos, and diftinguiflicd by 
their tawny torange habit: ihefe faid that they were on 
their way to vifit a famous pagoda in the interior parts 
of Ceylon, but I was not able to learn whether they had 
been ufually permitted to crofs over by -permiflion of 
the Dutch government, or that they availed them (elves 
of this opportunity of eroding in our boats: it fhews 
at lead that the connexion of a fimilar religion has not 
been altogether loft. 

Manor is memorable in Cingalefc hiftory, as giving 
refuge to the queen Donna Makgaret, the laftfeyon 
of the ancient royal race, whom the Portuguefe thence 
carried into the heart of Ceylon, to cover their interference 
in the gov,ernment, until they were driven out py the 
weight of accumulated crimes and degeneracy, ,to make 
way for the fordid monopolizing yoke of the Dutch, 
which locked up from mankind the natural treafures 
and valuable produftions of this celebrated Hland. It 
was then divided into parifhes with their churches. 
The fort is on a fmall fcale, fquare and regular, nearly 
■"what Baldeus and Valentyn more lately deferibe 
it, but the city exifts olily in a few tiled houfes of the 
ofiicers of government, and fome low huts covered and 

up ihe paffage at Pamham; this (cems founded on miftake, and ihefe 
Portiigui:Jeix\pxt% mull have been light fliallops or (loops drawing little 
water,—Pagp 70$. 

enclofcd 
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en'ClMpWr with Cadjsn leaves, inhabited by boatmen and 
fifliermen. At low water, a fma]l river winds, and di¬ 
vides the ifland from the main ’• but when the tide' 
flows, the whole intermediate fpace between the oppo- 
fite Ihores appears like an arm of the fea from two to 
three miles over, in which we fee men and cattle wade- 
ing acrofs from the ifle to the main. A fpecies of he¬ 
ron, and tall birds of the Cyrus kind, make an uncom¬ 
mon figure in this view; Handing and picking up their 

midfl of the fea. 

. \ 

The oppofite coaft of Ceylon is low and woody; the 
appearance of the fliores indicates fome extraordinary 
change, fuch as to have laid it under water; which is 
however contradiftory to the received traditions of the 
fea’s receding from the oppofite coalls. Are we then 
to fuppofe that in retiring from the peninfula, the waves 
inundated the lower coalls of this ifland.^ Or, that thefe 
contradiftory changes happened at different periods ? 
Thefe might in fome meafure be explained by an en¬ 
quiry into the foil and ftrata of the Wannie, or low woody 
country of the north of Ceylon, and comparing it with 
the low land of Payen Ghaut; as fafls and experiments 
will afeertain tlieir fimilitude. It may be remarked 
however that exclufive of the five northern iflands, the 
greater part of what formed the north extremity of the 
ifland, diflinguifhed by the name of the kingdom or 
governn^nt of yaffanapatam, is low, and feparated by 
(hallow clunnels, which in the rainy feafon divide it 
into fo many iflands. 

The whole of this low land, forming the north part 
of the ifland, is covered thick with woods and jungles ; 
tiiis trafil is called Wannie, and is eflimated to contain** 
900 fqu^re leagues. The forefl* extends quite acrofs 
from well to eaft and to the fouth, to the chain of, 
mountains which connefils the bafes of the land, and 
gradually terminates in lower hills, and fwelling 

grounds. 
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jg;roiinds, in the neighbourhood of Galle and'iVTvJiJ'ri?. 
The remarkable peaks of thcfe hills are well known 
to navigators on the eaft coall under the names of 
the Friar's-bood, the Chimney^ the Elephant, &c. on the 
weft coaft; the inoft remarkable feen is A.vi^-peak, 
which towers confiderably above the reft to the eaft 
of Colombo, 


From Manor none of ihefe eminences arc feen; the 
edge of the coaft appears cultivated with rice.; but the 
haliitations arc detached, and though dividi^jfintoiowTi- 
ihips, are not collcdcd together. This cultivation ex¬ 
tends for about twenty-four miles and beyond Aripo; 
i'ome churohes are built in this trad. The forcits 
and jungles now approach the coaft, and for four days 
journey feparate tie northern more inhabited diftrici 
from die foutliern at Chillarjo, where the Cinnaiiion or 
Caimcl laud begins. 


Some remains of antiquity being faid to cxift at 
Mantotte on the oppolite fide to Manor, I was conduct¬ 
ed to the place, where d^Gcntoo city was faid to have been 
built formerly; lome mounds refcmbling the remains 
of the embankments of the Carnafick tanks, and fome 
brick, ruins, were the only veftiges to be feen, not far 
from the Portuguefe church. Little information could 
be derived from the inhabitants, and curiofity here could 
find little gratification in the thick jungle, j/i which 
patches of paddy fields were interfperfed. Of the palace 
or dwelling of the rajah, or place pointed out as fuch, 
nothing could be feen (and that with difticuky from the 
jungle) but a fniall fquarc, of brick walls, now about four 
feet high, and fubdivided into three apartments, appear¬ 
ing very like the gateway vhich generally forms thefirft 
entrance of the encl^fuie of a pagoda or great Hmdu 
building: the approach of evening hindered any further 
attempt to explore this jungle. From fome traditions 
of its former riches, fcarches have been recently made 

3 among 
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<hefe rains} VAi.tNTV'N roontioni forae gold* 
meUaU dug up, fuppofisd, to be ;R,mm t-, 

FIGURE Of rm CQUTT RAJA, 

March 30, 1706.—»Mcar Belh^m of Fellh^am^ ten 
miles N. from Matura near the road lide> whkh paffes 
among thick woods and plantations, is tbe figiffre of the 
Coutta faja,;|; fculplured on a rude block of granite, 
about thirty feel high. Having |>revioas notice 6f the 
place, ft^Oiss(fottie tiutcb gentleman at Ga/fe, I was brought 
there at feven in the morning. On my way to MamA^ 
and oppofite to this ftone, about "twenty feef off, is' 
another of neatly the fame fize, and the ground between 
both is worked away to a hollow, on which* it is necef- 
iary to be placed, to have a full view'of this figure, 
'\hich is cut ottt of the ftone in relievo, but the whole 
IS funk in a hollow fcooped ottt, fo that It is thus de¬ 
fended from injury on the fides. The figure may be 
about fourteen feet high; the countenance mild j a full 
tound vifagcj the eyes long, and the nofe round and 
long; it has no beard; nor the ufual diftingulfticd 
marks of the Gentoo cafts. I have been more particular 
in deferibing the features; as thofe of the Cimalefe face 
aie very different from the Malahars^ and Teem well 
preferved in the ftatues, and figures in their temples. 

* On my return from Galht in Match 1796, afilrer coin was ]rivea 
ne at Cdh^te^ pan of a numbei, upwards of three hundred> round 
twelve yeafti^Oj at Fajfufi^ a place nine hours journey from Jaffanapa^ 
tarn near the\a coaft, on the road towards Trsnkomallee i it accompa^ 
nies this papeJf 

f If theacettopanying Lingam^ the only one of the kind widiin my 
oUcrvauon, was really found here, as X am aflured it was, there can be 
Jitilw doubt of Its being a dmdu town. The inferiptionb from wluch 
the medals were fuppofed to be Roman are doubifoli and u is not ini- 
frobable but the letter might be roiftaken, though at Ntlhre of late 
jeir? iomc Roman coins were found; and It is not furpnfing to meet 
cons of a nation which carried its commerce into Irdta^ on a coaft 
whofi p-odudlions always invited the fcttlenient of foreignerb. Ihe 
kiate of this fettkment fisaus vot intolved in obfeuzity. 


X Plate, No. I. 
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He holds np both his handsj with the fore finger^ and 
thumbs beqtj the bead drefs is high, and feems orna¬ 
mented with jeVirels; on the little finder ^jof the left 
hand is a ring; on the arms bracelets;- a belt* high about 
the waift j the lower drefs, or drapery, fixed ^ith a gir¬ 
dle much lower'than in.the Gmtt>Q drefs, from which 
fomething like talfels depend j a collar and ornaments 
on the neck and Ihoulderj j and rings feem to hang low 
from the ears: no appearance of any arms or weapons. 

On the fpot I was told that this was the fig<^re of an an¬ 
cient prince called Coutta raja, from a cutaneous difor-' 
der he had been troubled with j that his figure was placed 
here in memory of his being the firft who had taught 
the inhabitants the ufe of the cocoanut, which is a prin¬ 
cipal part of the food of the Cin^alefe, partiularly the 
Haves and poorer people. At Matura, the tradition 
of the Coutta raja was told much to the fame pur- 
fofe, but with more amplification of circumftances. 
They deferibed' him as the fon of the fdvereign of a fo¬ 
reign land, who labouring under a malignant cutaneous 
diforder or leprofy, was landed on the coaft* and left 
to fliift for himfelf; when he w'as cured by aid of a ho¬ 
ly rcclufe, refiding in thefc woods, and by the milk of 
the cocoa tree; returning home to his native land, he 
recounted his wonderful cure, and was fent back with 
rich prefents to reward the holy man, whom tl^y found 
no more. In memory of this the ftatuc w.'is fet up. 
Whatever degree of credit we may give to th'/s ftory, the 
name of the Coutta raja (cemed to be familiar to all 
ranks, and is no doubt conncfled with fome hiftorical 
event. 

TEMPLE OF BOODHOO ATVILLIGAAM, 

« 

March, 30,—Paffing on from the figure of the 
Coutta raja, wc came to Villigaam oxBilligam, a place 
of fomc coiifideration, near a bay of the coafts j houfes 
are fcattered about, among the trees and cocoa woods, 

which 
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which.latftniS all view and’ ^ve" tfeift 13^ 'of^'a thick 
planted; g*^ve Or gardefi fdf a vH Be¬ 
ing defir6]^;of'feeing'& of forae 

^''epa te,-; f.^dnddifted' by' ■■'ir, binding if^d of about 
half a fmail endni^t^tr 'bt^lqfed’ai top by> a 

low ftdare waii^ fftirraouhted by a kthd of baluftradein 
the midft of thick Tutrounding ^bye$; : Atetho ga^ 



‘^are-head^di'iAnd their hair cut clofe j they, had, hpne 
fbf' ihe diftii^dilbfng marks by the bh^thO 

lorchead '; their garment^ co.nfifted of a; dloth of a^duflty 
fnuffi colptiri which folded iound'ihb body aiitbdefCcrid* 

ed to .tbevfeet ;* their, datk:cqthpk3dbhs; and -ioani^^^^ 

features, elxbibitedino’fyraptpm .of Tii^^ 
of-deep penetkat^hi dr of keen gfenius r .nor did any 
of that mild caft df coapted&ncej^ot cHaftened'tehgn^^^ 
features, which fqnt^isnes diftioguilh'lthe teolufc, dr de¬ 
votee of.every.n^iodyappeaf herej rieuhedfdverey nor 
Ihy, their looks fathet- indk'sded a-kindbif- of 

indifference.. ^ The building had no; decoratioins with* 
out; a cldfe gallery ran totijdditbb bodydfitj to which 
only one' dedf thaf it^deted ft ' fo clofe, for 

want of frefli air, with the ftfbng funtes of the oil of 
feveral lamps bjnrhiog, and .the arowatic qdour of yel¬ 
low flowers, profdfely fcattered on a raifed’terfaCe be¬ 
fore theTdol, that it aim oft over^itne roe on’entering 
the interW apartment. On out being itftroduced, a 
curtain wlmh enclofed the fhrine, wa;^4raWn; back,-and 
the figure (A' Boodhoo; of a gigantic fize, reclining at 
full length ‘on his fidci was at once difplayed. His 
head lay on a pillow fupported by one hand, the other 
exjtended on his body; the habit was very fimple, of a 
faff'ron colour, covering him from the neck to the heels, 
and the only decoration was a kinTl of plain belt acrofs 
the body. This ftatue was about eighteen feet long, 
and well proportioned, but whether made of wood or 
pf compolition, 1 could not learn. The countenance 

Wits mild and full, and the top of**^ head painted to re- 

F f ‘ prefent 
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pftfent the fever^^^ tilth of a blac^ colour. 
This was, icfd! of the place, but on approach¬ 

ing itirpUeed thus at full length on a xaifdd t^rfa^ie < 3 ^!i 
which fey^ral 'lamps and a pfofuliop; were 

plaeei^ -ho ’exte^^^ figtis of adoration y^pcfit-werc 
fey the priefts. In a^ cortier of the FdOm wai^ a 
frailer figure reptefcnted fitting crofs-legged on a coili. 
ed ’Cnake, jthe expanded head of which ihadcd him; 
IVom the fame-habit and the fame rofUnd turn of fea* 

* \ •f * % ' ^ 

ture, it w^ eafjr to lee that Boo DHOo waa dfirhere re*/ 
prefeated. ‘y ^ female figure,, the naturaldecently*^ 
and not ungracefully, arrayed in the fame g^rb, was 
reprelented ftahding in another corner, and holding a 
lamp hi the extended hand. Ih a third cbrrier flood a 
male .figdfe faid to reprefent Visthhu : and in the 
fourth KAma SwAMYj'of a-dark blub.colour,, and dif- 
tihguiffied^by his peculiar attributes of feveral hands 
and the^e9i^*^fp<>ndettt Mindu orhainents of bracelets, 
Hngs^ and cbains^: How a figufe-fo totally different in 
its drefs and Ornaments came to be plhced here, I was 
not', for Want of an interpreter, able to learn. We may 
however conclude,. that the votaries of Boodhoo do 
not exclude the worlhtp of the other Avatars. The 
gallery which ran found the inner apartment was entire¬ 
ly covered with paintings, in compartments rudely 
finilhed, each apparently containing the hiftoty of fome 
event of the life of Booohoo: thefe, they ,told me, 
were alfo narrated in a great book always k*^! by the 
Moodelier of the'place: one of thefe pain^^igs feemed 
to reprefent the birth of the divine child; mhers repre- 
fented his youthful adventures} fome of which feemed 
a kin to the fportive KisHEN’s.amufements on the plains 
of Muttra. In one, a youth held earneft converfe 
with a nymph, among deep fhades and woods, while a 
monkey, hid by the branches of a tree, feemed to liften 
with mifchievoiis intent: in another, the God appear¬ 
ed as a youth flyly ftealing and diflributing handfuls of 
coin from a chefl, tojvards which an aged man approach¬ 
ed with cautious fteps^^iolding a huge key in his hand: 
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on othera proceiflions appear^ ;1 feafts fcemcd prepare 
ed} food was diftrihotpd, ito tWpoprof varjpus natiom 
(as appcar«d;l?y thqr various habits) j ,and iHe different 
habits and nianiiefs. bf men. in. wero poiir- 

trayed^ ; 1 white eliephant made; a confpicudus 

figure, ip ^dft of tb'efe aflemblies!. TJne &y\t §T. ^ 6 jtum 
of thefe paintings was entirely different fkpnoi'thad of 
the Hindus on the; peninfula, and plainly belonged 4 p a 
different people,,though they undoubtedly fhewed tHp.fe 
the Cingal^e^^xidi the followers of Bobotjob. On 
febferving iii ^cfe reprefentations, chairs, taibW, nieta.1; 
lamps, and railed feats, fuch as are ufed by the prefent 
race inhabiting the co'aft' of the European ^zti o{ Ceyloky 
which I. had at firft fuppofed they had boripwed frbni 
their prefent mafters, I fefle£ted that thefe indicated a 
connexion with the nations to the eaftward which,flill 
ufe them, and that, cuftom fo widely different from that 
of the Hindus, who always feat themfelves on carpeiis, or 
cloths fpre'ad on the ground, might have been imporu 
ed from Chinat Siam^ or Pegu, with their other cuftoms 
and religion. ‘ . 


Without the temple, but within the enclofure, was a 
folid building, with a cupola figured roof: it had no 
opening whatever; within it they told us Boodhoo 
was interred, or rather the facred elephant. 


On m^xpreffing a wifli to be pofTeffed of a book 
containing^hc hiftory and drawings of the deeds of 
Boodhoo, the priefts informed me, through a very in¬ 
different interpreter, that it could not be copied off with¬ 
in a fortnight, but they promifed to have a drawing of the 
principal figure ready on my return from Matura. 


They were as good as their prcxnife; for on my re¬ 
turn on the evening of the gift March^ they had ready 
for me the outlines of the principal figure of Boodhoo, 
(Plate No.^ 2,) with fome account it, in the Cingalefe 

character. 


Near 
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Near a mile from Mattira, we were &cwil ^aojlier 
temple of Boodhoo, in the deep reccffe^ dfVdoai|^at^ 
fiijrubs, the wbPle country being covered with 
the habitations difpetfed among thefe ehclofedj^b'/j|^^ 
dens and Uttle jilaotations. This temple, of rafcWfei^!^ 
was decorated in from with flowering trees and Jhru:|>sT 
mdong which was a clump of bamboos, rematl^blcl^' 
being of a bright yellow colour, with ftnall flripcs pf 
giecn branching fiom below the joints. The priefts, 
with much coTftplaitance, permitted us to cut one as a. 
fpccimen, and prefented us with flowers, among which 
was the yellow Mostly, M^’iihin was an image of Boon-. 
HOC, and fevcral other figuics illuminated by lamps and 
cnclofcd by curtains, as at the other temples. In like 
manner the ten ace or raifed altar, was covered With 
flowers, and the walls with paintings. The drefs of the 
priefts was the fame as already dcfciibcd, an orange or 
tawny-coloujed cloth cnvckipcd the body j the colour 
decaying tiitlied to a kind of fnufF colour. 

We were conduced by a narrow flair-cafe to an up¬ 
per-room, wiicrcin was placed a painting of one of the 
figures below, (a female,) but wc could not get a dillinO; 
account of it from want of an interpreter. 

The bead priefts of thefe temples, we ttndorftand, were 
called Ttrrinankf The inferior orders Ganmnanra. 

i- 

Ruins of a Hindu temple {or Dewullum) o;?'^^cwnndcr- 
bead, or Divi-u«Jor, {calledin the charts Dunder-headj 
the Southerly point of Ceylon. 

About three miles from Matura, the road paffing along 
the fca-beach of the bay formed by the promontory to 
the caft, wc afeended a gentle declivity cloathed with 
woods of vatious kinds of tices, but chiefly the cpCOa» 
and in about a milt’s walk came to a Cin^akfe 

'•'/iPljtc, No. 1. 
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of a circular fliape, of about 160 feet in circumference 
and twelve high, forming a terrace, from the center of 
which rofe a bell-ftiaped fpire, crowned with a fmaller 
cone, on a fquare pedellal, the height of the whole fup- 
pofed to be thirty feetj a parapet ran round this ter¬ 
race, to which a door and ftair-cafe led up; and here, 
expofed to the open air; as wc approached foon after 
fun-rife, we obferved feme Cingakfe men and women 
walking round, bending and inclined towards the fpire, > 
apparently praying: they retired before we afeended 
the fteps. A fmall thatched hut disfigured a corner of 
the terrace, which feemed defigned to lodge one of the 
priells who received us as ufual with complaifance. No, 
figures, inferiptions, nor any thing elfe remarkable, ap¬ 
peared, excepting a finglc granite pillar four feet high 
placed on end, perhaps intended to receive a lamp at 
night. This ftruflure we were told was folid ; it had 
no doors, windows, or any opening : they faid one of 
the teeth of the facred elephant was buried in it. It 
was; oil a large fcale, what the fpire within the enclofure 
at Billi^aam was miniature, and feeras to be the pe¬ 
culiar lhape of a flirine or appendage of a temple of 
Boodiioo, 


After a fhoit view, wc were conduflcd from thence 
to the fea-bcachof De%uiinder-head^ Icarcely 14O0 yards 
diftant^ by a gradual delcent along a walk or avenue in 
the woV.^s; in walking over this ground, feveral re¬ 
mains of Ancient buildings rclembling the Carnatick tem¬ 
ples llruck us forcibly, and induced as narrow an in- 
fpeftion as could be made in a couple of hours. 


Clofe to the beach we find the firft avenue or build¬ 
ing, probably defigned for the ufe of the devotees, im¬ 
mediately before or after ablution in the fea, which is 
not above forty yards off; the defeent over the bank is 
not difficult, though the coall below is lined with mafies 
of granite waffied by the waves, ^*t confifts of a colon¬ 
nade of lixtecn pillars of gca-fH* 'about nine feet high, 

the 
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the four center ones of whicH only ate cut to'‘regular 
form with bafes and capitals; it exactly fronts the line of 
the avenue to the temple on the height; bn its north fide 
arc two pillars^alfo fculptured, forming an exafl; fquare 
with the two central ones of the colonade, in, the center 
of which is a fquare opening of about two and a half feet 
on the Tides faced with ftone but nearly filled up with 
earth; this Teems to have been the lituation of the in¬ 
terior rccefs where the objefl; of woribip was placed, of 
wliich and of the roof no veftige remains. 

j 

1 ■ . ' 

' . ' . ' 

Proceeding thence by an eafy afeent, we crofs the 
ruins of a wall probably theehclofure of the grand tem¬ 
ple, marked by feveral pillars and upright ftones, but no 
fculpturcs arc to be feen till wfe reach the 
]>le, nearly fronting which ftands the inner portal of a 
Hindu temple, con filling of two upright ftones fupport- 
ing a crols one, all carved or. one face, with ornaments 
finiilar to thofe of the interior parts of the pagodas on 
the coaft; the center of the crofs ftone occupied by a 
fierce fantaftid head, thelides by a rdnning border of 
foliage, and the bafement fupported by figures exaflly 
in the fame ftyle and tafte. 

/ * 

To the left of the Cingalefe building are more ruins, 
cviuenily the remains of other temples: the fteps lead¬ 
ing up to the raifed floors of thefe are decorated with 
the heads of elephants, carved out of ftones pj/ced on 
either fide; an ornament frequently to be obierved in 
Hindu f.cmples, as the entrances of buildings 

were ornamented with thofe of the fpliyiux. , 

f 

Near thefe we meet a deep well, acrofs the mouth of 
which was placed a fiat granite ftone, with a perforation 
of fix inches fquare threugh its center, between the figure 
cf the prints of two feet railed on the ftone; the fi- 


i * Plate, No, I. 
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gure occupying tho'rcft of tbe ftane is fcooped out to 
the depth of two feet. It kprobable this was iu- 
clofed within fome of thef buildings iiow no longer ex- 
ifting j its ufe does not appearj the crofs ftone was too 
heavy to be euiily moved, and occupies too much room 
to admit of water bemg-drawn from it for-any common 
-ufe; the figures eafvcd on it indicate foine connexion 
with the Lingm. ixiA l^balhts} and may fumifh a key 
to the object of worlhip here, ' " 

On narrowly examining tbefe remains, little doubt 
remained in my mind that this was the fitc of an ancient 
Hindu, temple; on the ruinsdfwbich the Cingalefe 
ing was raifed at a much later period, .The revolu¬ 
tions of religion, io' which the hrft was overturned and 
almoft every veftige of its-’iwoflhip deftroyed, to make, 
room for the other, would, probably, be explained by 
the Cingakfe, \i\^oxy^ an abftraft of which is publiftied 
in Vale^ntyn’s books under the article C^y/<wi. 


The narne of the Hi’m-n-oor-Hewalla, favours 
the opinion, and when‘;we'recollefl; the partiality of the 
Hindus to build their religious ftru&ures in places near 
the fea, to water, to the fpring heads of rivers on the 
tops of remarkable hills,-and mountains and fituations 
favourable to retirement from the world, and to purer 
ablutions, according to their ideas; in places to which 
the exu^ordinary length and toil of the journey attached 
a fuperiajr degree of merit; as inftanced in the pilgrim¬ 
ages to 'Jiigarmt and Ramifur; to the wilds of FurwuU 
turn; to Tfipetty; to the fources of the Godav^ry at Trim- 
buck Hqffer^ and of the Kijina at Balifur; we need not 
be furprifed to find a fane of Mahadeo reared on the 
utmoft bounds of Lankadeep, and their habitable world; 
and {ball be ready to fuppofe that the ablutions at the 


■fnrtheft point of Ramifur became the greateft extent 
of their pilgrimages only, when revolutions, of which 
we have yet no diftinft accounts,^nd the introduftion 

of 
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of a foreign religion and oation X'nio Ceylon^ rendered 

the p^ilgriinage to Devimr" no longer practicable. 

> » * 

We may , then fuppofe that, previous to the intro- 
duCion of the language, from . the eaftward, 

that of the Hindus in one of' its . dialeOts prevailed. 
Some ,of the Dutch novi tell us, (as BaIdeus did,long 
ago) that the inhabitants of from Childw north, 
and round to Batacaloa on the eaft, fpeak the Malabar 
(or Tatnid); while ih.tDingaleJe toith^ foiithwardi ‘ and 
Hm Candians:ti^tik the language fiid to be: derived. 
imm Sianu ;; In examinuig many of the names of places 
throughout the tfland,-we find rnany apparcndy derived 
from the Hi^u languages; and judging by analogy, 
may infer, that .this was prior to the other, from giving 
names defcriptive of certain;; qualities peculiar to ihefe 
places; a.rule as applicable in where the names 
of all the remarkable rivers, towns, and, hiilsj; are thus 
derived frorn a language deforiptive. of their qualities 
or hiftoiy, as to the north and weft of .Europe vuhtvo the 
Celtick language is traced, in the fante'manner; and par¬ 
ticularly in our native iflah.ds ofwhere the ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants may be traced, from many of the 
names, after various revolutions and fucceffive fettle- 
ments of Remans, Saxons^ Danes, Nopme^ns and Germans, 


The head man of the village, a Cingalefe, who could 
give no,account of the origin of the ruins, pronoled to 
conduQ; us to another to which we went by a pmh wind¬ 
ing among the woods about three quarters of a nl|[le diftaut, 
gradually afeending to the face of a riling grourid,. where we 
found a fmall pagoda or demeul, built of hewn ftone, flat 
roofed, fquare, with one door and having no fpirc pillars 
or arches; it had no fculpture except fome mouldings 
about the pediment cormices, and door; nor did atiy al¬ 
tar, image, or decoration appear to fliew the objed of 
worfliip; though from its exaft likenefs to the plain ftylc 
of fome of the finali^pagodas built of hewn ftone in the 
Qarnnttck, there can l^cv'Ule doubt of its origin. 


4 


The 
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' The'viUagcr could giyo- no other accbunt of: it than 
that *twas^buik by one Ga EGA MI, who dealt .with evil 
Ipirits, by whofe aid he.feared thefc ftru^ures.” Thus 
we .fand the origin of-^U worksv beyond the reach of re- 

^"^' Vulgarijltnowledgejfn every at. 

tributed tafome fiipcrnatural agency, from the rud/and 

Stonehenge^ to:' thpf^ of: 

(EUoorJ, ^d the <ii^inutiveddefof 

ie^^nf figdffthe cdwi andeyery ob.^ 

jea of Hindu Yei^hop,. feerhs parpbfely^l.feihOved, 

pnough remains, w the, finipiiclty of tbe %le oftho ar- 

chuedurc and its few decoratidds, to afcertain its claim ’ 

tVa^nff this ftew-the ufe>:pf the ob-' 
j eas of this kind wb^frequemly m^ difpeffedover Ma* 
In the more modem ireKgipus ftru^urigf^ Of ajjddc 

more partictrlarly to thofe of fhe, upper and 

ower the architeauredf Vhich is very diiferSt from 

that ufed in the flOTth-w^3>^):ts of we find 

a novel ftyle more complicated and certainly more con¬ 
trary to good take. iThels-buildings and their, 

or Ipires are crouded:-with an immenfe number of 

numerous and 

111 diUributcd compartments filled with monftrous dif- 
proportioned, figures of the deities, or rather their at¬ 
tributes, which disfigure them and make a ftrange 
preihon at firft light on Europeans accuftomed to form 
their ideas of the beauties of architeaure by claflical 
rules drawn from the Grecians .. 

I ' ' .■ ' I. , 

Tlie more modern Hindu buildings are further diftin- 
guiihed by being generally built of brick, excepting fome 
of the greateft, as Canjeveram, Madura^ Seringa^ Rami^ 
fur; which from their Ityle are fuppofed not to be of the 
more ancient. The more ancient t temples are not co- 

♦ A vered 

tW. '’T architeaure of 

oam of tS”n f upper and Awer, and in the north weft 

parts of the £>dia/r would be curious.,^ 

r"';= ‘fa^d from the fmall pvra- 
midal ftruaures of not above fix f‘.-t I)i| ;i, to the firft exhibitions of the 

figure 
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.vered with the aiooftroMs figures Rbove alluded t6; they 

arc generally , plaiu{;{ or at mpil eKhih few groups re- 

prefenting fptnt^riSnciarkahle pa^is of the hiftory of the 
god v.»orfhii|>pedf,fech as the adventures ofJC risuna* 
his elc^p- when an infant) hi^,’fporting araufements 
among the or the chdri^log^fithl^cean the 
and wbfeh to 

convey feme moral? than afJi^nfe^at!^ ohje^s of wpr- 
fhipfrom; wKenee we may/ Xofp^stfiat if jn i latter 
times the ancieht fimplfeity.of^t^ltfelSiion^^ debafed 
and corrup’te^^e cuftpm/Of pdv^ri^g ;tbeff walls with 
tbefc^oblUotis '|guref;iyjtH..ipny'^msrind' ,heads was 
fc^f^iw^hfroduced form - 

■iimn^le,s by. ^i§||:,pefbaM|^C,ant|qn^ i^fe build¬ 
ings’,tpuld be‘afeertalne 4 % of.fee diffe¬ 

rent ftyles;, yfefn. wwtfen eyid|^"d(fslpifed in the copper 
plates at trffpflat^ in the third volume of 

the Hefe^rchesj'apd may p found if the 

platea at Pur^utfum were.- tranUated),.i|i wanting. 

■ ,• r 'I .. ' '« 

'' ' . •* X ' ' ‘t- 

Thefe might affift, wife tbe'^Ktenfiveicnowl^ ob¬ 
tained of late of Hmda literature) jn illuftrating the more 
ancient part of the hiftory offeis hation, and afeertain- 
ing the jufticc of their claim to a knowledge of the arts 
and fciences through a remote antiquity; at leaft their 
gradual advances in the arts might be traced from fee 
firft rude attempts; and new fight thrown on the hiftpry 
of mankind in its early ftages. 


JNCIENT INSCRIPTION on a ROCK Ai^ DEO^ 
^rOJMME, NEAR CALITURE. ^ . 

On- my way back from PMinte du Gaik to C^lomhX 
had iiuimaiion from the Dutch clergyman of Caliture^ 

€ 

figure of Ma H a 0 eo, under the fcmblance of a rough ftone, not unfre- 
qoentlyfeen under trees in the open air. The figure of Ha na mu nt, 
the protei>or of travellns, rhe companion and afliftant of Rama in bis 
famous expedition to Lmika be feen, cut in relievo on upright ftoncs 
placed on the roadsj and near^j^ vUages, throughout the CamatkL 

a polt 


2 
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a poft twenty-five miles Touth of Calomho, of an infcrip'-* 
tion ci}t upon a rock within a few miles of that'neigh- 
bourhood; and being deliroas of feeingit, a party was 
made up to accompany tne On the next niorning to go 
by the rivet* sis far as ’a fugkr plantation lately laid oat 
by a foGtety ofgchtkrn^ ; • , * 

We emb^rklsd'*^^at; 4 ajt^ a fmall boat on the 

river Which is wide and deep, and its/banks 

on either fide;iin^k:!^§*i?lt with^^ds and bd(besi W 

the water’si^edge/wMGb'iend^^ fending 
the ftreant-Wasf ptaeid;' our fevour, aMd’rke 

were foon, roiled about thkekites to the fending^pffeee’ 
whence ye croffed'ne^wjyituhivatdd/ground; to the 
plantation iKiiife; kfdiai!},* further.- 

The country, "^whef^'^edekred, appeat^^^^^ the 

opening's of 'Vhd woods beaiitiFally fwellmg into fmall 
eminences, clothed wkhfVaVioua kinds of timber, among 
which the jaek tr'Ce of 'a '^eat fixe, add cocoa treCs of 
different kinds predominated]:„the^ir was perfumed by 
the betel and'Varitki’iaeie^^ki?^^ a variety of 

flowering flirubs. Which diffufed a 'grateful fragrance 
all round. After leaving, the fandy coaft, the foil was 
reddifl), particularly of the rifing grounds; excepting 
the fugar canes of the plantation and fome rice cuUi»- 
vaietl in part of the lower ground, no other cultivation 
Was pbfervahle; but the country, if once cleared in a 
greater meafure, protnifes to be highly produftive, 
A road appeared to have been, recently made lead*, 
ing outno the eaftward towards tedf/a, as- we were 
informed, but no towns or ccdlefled groups of 
houfes appeared, though from the number of inha¬ 
bitants We met, their habitations could not be far 
diftant. A fmall neat h'oufe is built on the plant¬ 
ation for the ufe of the bverfeer, and the mill 
built near it, where the operation of bruifing the 
cane is performed by three cylinders of granite 
placed vertically on a platlbr^, worked by oxen 
placed below, 


From 
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From hence we, were conducted through woods and 
cocoa plaiHailons to i tcmpk ofBopDHoo., It was built 
on a flat ipacei outpf the fidebf on^ of the fwelUng 
enikepcesj and had nothing remarkable in the ftyle of 
buildbig, Being a I'quare hbu,f^iwith ;4 tiled floping roof, 
and afab'ery running fpiai^/itytalfb. with a Hop¬ 

ing rospf 5 but' confiderably low^f'tb^n that in the cen¬ 
tre j, Co that this double of roofs, gives it 

the air ofihofe we meet,with in Chinefe paintings, In 
the im^ior apptment ({he cu^taid which enclofed it 
being withdraw) the was {etn,rc- 

clifting in the feme attitude but not of 

fueh a illiirainated by 'fampsj 'and ftfphgly per- 
Ipmed with flpWrs and odours.. The walls were cover¬ 
ed ivitB paiptipgsi as ufuali;',t:eiirefcnting^ hiftory : 
and feV'etal dohiinodipus hoiifcs w^Ve built near it for 

^ / 4 \ K 4 » ' 

the prielb.f ,I was difappointed in my hopes of obtain¬ 
ing here fpifte further lights oh the infcription, and an 
image reppfted t'B be fctjlptqred bh tHfe rocks; and ray 
companions being deterh^d:;By the iircireafipg heat of 
the' day, I proceeded; in 4dhjS,:?Of tfiB'place, attended 
only by'a countryman who tiitidertook to (hew me the 
way. After walking fmartty fpr an hour and a half 
through the woods, but out of fight of the river, we 
came at nine o’clock to a huge block of ftpne in the 
channel about fifty yards from the banksj^and furround- 
ed by water, but nothing like an infcription appeared 
on the fide next.it. The villagers whofe habitations 
Were Icattered, in- the woods, near the place, finding 
what I Was,dn queft of, carried me back tp. a field, 
where was atiother large block of the fame kind of done 
of a black colour, probably from long expofufe to 
the air, and rude without any appearance of art: the 
higher part of it was about fourteen feet high, and on 
a low projection of about twenty feet from this, the 
villagers (hewed me the vefliges of characters, rudely 
cafved of unequal lizesj.they were however fo cor- 
r^ed by time and the'^'cCls of the air, that 1 (houldhave 
found confiderable diilj'euky in making them oUt bad 


t 
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il not b*een fuggelled that fotne chttnam or litnc. water, 
traced on the hollow characters, indented in the. rock, 
would render them legible on the dark ground of the 
Iton^ by tracing them in this manner, I was enabled 
toAetch off the appearance Of the whole with, ! think, 
ToTerabl'e exaftnefs j and the-annexed drawing copied 
exaftly from the the tracing-taken on thedpotj.repre- 
fents this infeription -Of’the caufes of en^aving it 
here, or the hiftoryof the place, I cpnld get no .fadsfac¬ 
tory account from natives, except fqmc ihcoherent 
traditions of its being fofmeriy ftruejk/ by lightning, 
whence it is Pdnu^ailu 6 tS^Mi done. The place 
is alfo called i}w . V V. , .* . , 



■ N. 0 TS. ' ■ 

0 ‘' 

A further paper pp tbe ifland of Ceylm, and the 

^ worlhip.of BooDH.ot i^up.DHA, has been commu¬ 
nicated to the Society by rj^ieuu Mahon, y, who was for 
feme time refident on the ifland, and procured an extract 
from the Mabiz Raja Wallieu, a fo called die Raja 
WuLLY Putter, an hiftorical work, which traces back 
the introduftion of the religion of Bu ddh a to the Prince 
VijEERAjAH and his followers, who came to the ifland 
in a thip from the eaftward, in the fixthcentury before 
the Cbrijiian era; about which period it is alfo to have 
been inyoduced in Siam. It is indeed the period at 
which Qoutama Buddha fthe Buddha now wor- 
flupped) is fuppofed by xht ^Singalefe to have made his 
appearance on earth: the epoch of his difappearance, 
whuch conftitutes their facred era; being five hundred 
and forty-two years before the* birth of Christ, cor- 
refponding, within two years, to the fame era in Siam^ 
as Itated in Mr. Marsden’s traS on Hindu chronology. 
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Mr. Mahony’s paper, which could not be'inferted 
in the prcfent yolunpe of the Society’s rcfearches, will 
appear in th^ next: accompanied by fonie remarks from 
Mr. Harington, who was at Coluntbo in the year'iv797» 
and has fubjoined the following hafty deferiptions, w^it-. 
ten on the fpot, of two ^mples of Buddha; one fitu- 
ated at Calaneej near Columbo ; tho other near CaliturS 
and mentioned in the concluding paragraph of Captain 
Mackenzie’s paper. 


TEMPLE AT CALANEE. 

February 7 , 17 , 97 * —Vifited a temple of Buddha at 
C<2/<2wej. about fix 4 nilea north eaft Columbo. The 
images, aye oJ[,ft one, nearly.-the fame as that at, Boodh 
Gya*i viz. A man |p a fitting pofture, the right leg fup- 
pprting the Ipft, and the right hand Tupporiing the left 
band. The right,arm and breaft uncovered? the left 
fide and the waift covered with a folding veil, the end of 
which bangs down before. The complexion fair, but 
no conclufion can. be drawn from this, or from the fea¬ 
tures, as .two images in the, ,twa temples at this place dif¬ 
fer confiderably in thefe refpe&s; one is a fair round 
face, the other darker and more oval. Both agree in 
long pendent ear rings, and crifped hair; but inftead of 
a knot of the latter, as apparently reprefented on the 
image, at Boodh Gya, the heads of all the figures of Boodh, 
at Calanee are crowned with a fort of tiara, foraewhat 
refembling a hand ? or rather five fingers joined to each 
other, (called Bserafpoeter.J, In one of the temples three 
images .of th^ above defeription were enclofed in aglafs 
cafe, which the Gonni, or officiating prieft, readily open¬ 
ed to fatisfy my curiofity, and allowed me to approach 
as near as 1 wilhed, without even defiring me to take 
off ray ffioes as .ufually required in other parts India. 
Before the cafe, which Rood on the north fide of the 
temple, and extended the whole length of it, was a 


* A place near Gj^a, In vhe province of Bahar, where there is a temple 
of 3oofi H • as there alfo has been at Aud-cajhee near Benare:, 

wooden 
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woodci)'table, on which oblations are made at noon. 
Theie ufually confift of flowers, fruits, or money; 
no animals being here facrificed. The lotos, from 
furrojjfiding reprefentations of devotees, appears to 
beyne favourite flower of the god, and I alio ob- 
Yerv'ed the Keyora and Gool-acheen, two of the moll 
fragrant flovvcrs in Indiai Images of Boodh, and other 
figures, among which Honeeman,Brama, and Vishn u 
were pointed out to me, are painted on the w^ls and 
roof of this temple, but chiefly Boohh, in different 
poftures, fitting or fleeping, and his devotees bearing, 
each a flower; with fixtecn reprefentations. of 

Daghopes (hereafter mentioned) which are laid to repre^ 
lent the lixteen temples or rather monufnenj,s of this de- 
fcription on the ifland of Ciylon. I’he idol temple I am 
now defcribing is called a Veehar (or college), and con- 
fills of one fmall apartment, of an oblong fquare, com- 
pofed of common brick and mortar materials with a tiled 
roof. It is faid to have been built time out of mind, 
but from its ftrufiture cannot be ancient. I faw nothing 
peculiar in its exterior, and have nothing further to Re¬ 
mark on its interior, but that it contained a lamp'faid 
to be kept always burning, and a curtain occafionally 
drawn acrofs the middle of the apartment to keep the 
fantlum from the eyes of the prophane. On each fide of 
the door way, enclofed in receffes cut into the wall, are 
too large figures, the janitors of the god, and others are 
fculptured round bearing a club, and covered with a 
high tiara. In the pallage which leads from the firft 
temple (above deferibed) to a fecond of the fame con- 
ftru6;ion are two other large figures cut in alto relief, 
reprefenting two attendants on the local deity. The 
fecond temple contains a fingle figure ofBoooH, re- 
fembling the figures in the other temple with the diffe¬ 
rences already noticed, and fomewhat larger, being I 
fuppofe fix feet high in the fitting polture, whereas the 
firft could not be above five feet; or perhaps four and 
five feet may be nearer the exafcl hq/|)bt of the two. A 
large elephant’s tooth, given by the kirjg of Candia. is 
fixed in the ground near this image, and a Imall ele- 
VoL. VI. G g, phant 
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pliant of brafsjj with a driver of the fame toetal, forma 
the ornament of a lampftand; the light of which was f 
extinguiihed; nor was any other light burning in this 
temple. 

. Both the above Feehitrs Aand on an eminence, lur- 
rounded by cocoa-nut and other trees, and by a low 
wall, which likewife enclofes a third building to the 
north of the others, called Da^fopay with the addition 
wahunjh. This building is a folid mafs of earth and 
brick<-work, of a confide rable height, perhaps fixty feet, 
and ihaped fomewhat like a dome with a cupola above. 
This monumental .temple is faid to contain twenty ipia- 
ges of Boq»h buried' below it. The infide is a mound 
of earth; the outiide a covering of no great thicknefs of 
brick, which has been damaged and partly deAroyed by 
the rain., At the foot of the eminence is the houfe of 
the prieAs, five in number, who have been appointed to 
officiate at the ceremonies performed at this place dai¬ 
ly at noon, and annually at the principal feAival in By- 
fdoh; when great numbers'of pilgrims are faid to aAem- 
ble here. The prieAs aye called Gormiy and if learned 
men, Taranajhu Rakhita Booodha, and Chose 
Boon nil A, who attended me, were neither of them 
Brabminsy nor, as far as I can underAand, are there any 
Brahmins on. the ifland*.. They were both as civil and 
attentive to me as men could be, and after prefenting 
me with cocoa-nut and plantains, would not allow me 
to pay for them, or to give them a prefent, although 
they had permitted me, without objedion,, to make a 
pecuniary offering to their god. , 

TEMPLE AT OOGULBODDA. 

March loth,—Vifited Oogulbodda Veehary two cofs 
caA of Galiture. The temple is a tile-roof building, 

* There probably are, however, at Candia^ where there ar^ Hindu 
temples: the prefent who came from Tinemelfy in the CamaHck, 
being of the Hindu reli^n; whilft the bulk of his fubjefts are vt^orfhip-- 
persof Boojoh* 
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an oblong fquare, with a vmnda^ f^pi^Qrtcd by f^uare 

brick pillars, and covered with leaves of the cocpa 
nut tree. Situated on aft emiiience and fulfroundd 
*'*'tyis. Near it, op the eaft fide, is a trip^e-rodif 
, called Beinamadoift in form like a pi^l^n-hot ' 

ana coVered ynUn Cajons, in which the precepts 
BiinDHiii^arrread' to his votaries at feftiVals and otht^ 
tiines: of . atifemblaije« No Daghape*^ The- former 
Ve&hear it this place wi^ deilff^ed by the iW«<g»^,.and,' 
the ^^©(ent eretted by^|.oy>sa£a SinbAaTBtfoonA,) 
the bid pifiel|-wbo now fupetintends it, abbi^t -for^r 
years ago. This Veehiart bolides two large i^gbres pit' 
ya^tot^s at the entrance, and various paintings on the'" 
wall within the veranda, hiftorical and mythdlogica^ 
contains a colofial image of fiunoHA,. eighieep' cii-i" 
bits in length, compofed of earth and cement, jtr# 
fleeping pofture; or rather reclining on bi,s lotpa ., 
throne; his head reftipg on a pillow, and fuppdrted iby. 
the right arm, wbiWl the-left is extendei'chthp phigb;' 
of the ferae fide., He has ibe'^ame //<«'i?, car-rihgsjiajhd'. 
curled hair, aa airthe ot|^r,;image^^ I have re^n,:|Ettd, 
with np uhpleafijhgafp^, is painted of an aaure brown 
complexion ^ .whilfl otherbnag^s“in the fei^ temple 
are of a dulky^yellow colour, f^is.mantie^- wltich 
ly covers hitii^l(the right breaft t>nly excepted) is yeU 
Ipwy^he gen^'r^ colour of the though on one 

of the V»hagea1h this temple itjis a datk orange, ap-. 
proacltjf’g \to Before thisifigure is ibe''prih"cipj(d' j 
ahar; ar!dv'bei|d^s flowers of feyeral kinds^therpiverp' 
aj'4h. ife al'fjtve a’dozen fniall brafs figUres qfthegpdi ' 
(ond ,;>f, v’«iich'j :iic prieft. gavej met, at^my particular' - 
delir'e abef'haying prefeiued niy pfferiugi'thoughi'bQt::- 
withfet' an eyideht ftruggle wUh'his feelings, whi.cn 
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^ Thc‘Xj4ii'tOQnurii^ntal boilding befmennohfdjr and rc^V^rf^nted’" 
ill the 'Mo. i,'afXompanyingCaptain MA<rKFNfr^*S';paper. It? ^ 
l^iiicxcucy. at the. temple of Budd h a here deicrr^c.^ is fingu^ar; -as It ’ 
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were overcome by the perfuafions of the other priefts 
prefent) a brafs inkftand, with fome images on it; and 
a covered Carandu; (or miniature Daghope;)^\- leafl 
faid to be fuch; though from whifperings, and ex¬ 
planation given me that it was of brafs, and ther^r^ 
not proper to bg expofed, left it fliould leflen the ve¬ 
neration of the votaries, I fufpert it was not exaflly 
what it was pretended to be. 

The abovc-deferibed coloflal image, lying in a north 
and fouth pofiiion, occupies the whole of the weft fide 
of the temple. At the north end is another image of 
Buddha, in a fitting poflure, nearly the fame as at 
Calanee, but furrounded with more ornaments; having 
on each fide two tygers or leopards, with two alligators: 
and, over the head, a fabulous animal called kimis, 
with three large teeth in front and two on each fide of 
the mouth. Thefe ornamental figures, 1 was inform¬ 
ed, have no connexion with the chara(fter or hiftory of 
Buddha; and flmuld have been placed on the outfide 
of the temple, had there been room. Two figures on 
each fide of this image, with chowries in their hands, 
were ftated to be Vishnu, in attendance upon Bud¬ 
dha: but I have fome doubt of the accuracy of this 
information, as at the fouth end of the temple, where 
there is a third image of Buddh a in a ftanding pofture, 
there is likewife an image, evidently of Vistiiu, of 
black hue, and crowned with a high iiara, which bears 
no emblem of attendance or fervicc; though the priefts, 
whiill: they acknowledged him to be a DEf/vo, decla¬ 
red him to be inferior to Buddha, and placed in his 
temple as one of his attendant worlhippers. There 
ard fevcral other images of Buddha in this temple, 
which, having no peculiar charafteriftic, do not call 
for diftina notice. 'It may be of ufe to oblcrve, how¬ 
ever, that on my pointing out the uniformity of the 
head-drefs, in reaped to the crifped hair; and afking 
whether it was meant to reprefent the hair of an Aby- 

finnian; the priefts, of whom four were prefent, an- 
^ fwered 
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fwered in'the negative, with apparent abhorrence; and 
’the prieft who had before attended me, repeating his 
previous information of Buddha’s being the Ion of 
1 SuD<^v^ANA rajah, and born in Mu^uddeijh (BaharJ. 
Vdd^, in explanation of the hair being Ihort and 
Atiped, that Buddha bad on a certain occalion cut 
his hair with a golden fword, and its appearance in 
confequence was meant to be reprefented on his ima-, 
ges, I recoiled nothing further of confequence ob- 
ferved by me (not an hour fince) in this temple, except 
that feveral lamps were burning, which are faid to be 
perpetually kept lighted (though of this I have fome 
reafon to doubt), and that the ceiling was covered with 
ill-executed paintings of the lotos; whilft on the walls, 
bclides a flower refembling the Nagifur (if not the 
fame,) the Keyora, of the fpecies which contains the 
greateft quantity of fragrant dull, appeared the chief 
votary of the vegetable tribe. 


After writing the foregoing, and converling through 
an interpreter with the four priefts on the difference 
between a Gonninajhy and Taranajhyf the manner of 
elefting thefe wider graduates and dolors; and the mode 
of abdication when a defire of marriage, infirmity, or 
other caufe requires it; the nature of Buddha’s doc¬ 
trines as to a future ftate, and the creation of the uni- 
verfe^n the former of which important fubjefts he has 
fpoken with more certainty than on the latter); and 
laftly on the daily worlhip of Buddha and his feftivals; 
to fhew me the ufual ceremonials, although it was now 
neither mo/ning, noon, or evening, the three appointed 
times of daily devotion, they mott cheerfully offered to 
conduQt me again to the temple, and after a few prepa¬ 
rations, tofatisfy my curiofity on this head; apologizing 
at the fame time they had not the means of doing fo, as 
I could be gratified at Candy, where numerous mu- 
fical inftruraents are ufed in the Poojah; and particu¬ 
larly on grand occafions, as the feliival of the birth 
and death of Buddha on the 15th VyJhakj the Katicic 

poojab 
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foojah on tlie 15th Eeh, the harveft feaft in the month 
JOoorooio)}; and other feftivals, of which they Rated the* 
entire number to be forty-eight, viz. on the 8th, 15th, 
23d, and 30th days of each lunar month, or rat^^r on 
the new'' and fail moon, and firft and laft quarie^js 0/ 

* 1 * 

63ich HlOXltHf 

/■ '(.• V ^i, I.-*.* > * 
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ON MOUNT CAUCASUS. 

BT CAPTAtK FRJSCIS WILFORD. 

^T^HIS appellation, at leaft in its prefcnt ftate, is not 
Scanfcrit; andasitisnotofGrm<morigin,itisproba« 
ble,that the Greeks received it through thcif intercourfe 
with the Terjians, In this fuppolition, the real name o€ 
this famous mountain Ihouldbe CaJkior’Casf forOtaor 
Coh, in Pefjiaiit fignifies a mountain. Now, if we tranf- 
iate this appellation of Coh>m into SanfcriU we fliall 
have Cos prij or according to the idiom of the fpo- 
ken dialedts, Cas-gharor Cas-car; and, really, fuchjia 
the prefent name of the mountainous region, in whfchi 
Ptolemy alTerts, that the properly fo |plled^ 

was iituated. This country, which very much i%fem* 
bles the valleys of Cqfljmiry and is mentionbd-ia 
the Ayeen Akbery ; and was furveyed a few years ago by 
my^friend Mieza-Mogul Bkg. It muft not, how- 
evet^be confounded with the famous count^ of Cajht^ 
^har, or Cajh-car to the ealtward of S(m4rcitn4f though 
the appellation and its etymological derivation be |be 

fame, > ^ 

0 

« 

The true Siinfcrit name of this mountain is Chajh-gU 
rit or the mountain of the Chajbs, a moft ancient and 
powerful tribe: who inhabited this immenfe range, 
from the eaftern limits of lndia\o the confines of JFVrw 
i and mofi probably as far as the Euxtne and MedU. 
lerranean feas. They are often mentioned in the fa- 
cred booht of the KiMr. * 


Their 
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Their defcendants ftill inhabit the fame regions, and 
are called to this day C'hafaSf and in fome places, C ha-* 
fyas2Md, Ciiffau* They belonged to the clafs of warriors, 
or CJbettris: but now they are confidered as the'ioj^eft 
of the four clalfesj and were thus degraded, accord^g 
to the inftitufes of^ENu*, by their omiffion of the ho!^ 
rites, and by feeing no ijfibWever, the vakeel 

of the rajah of Comanhy or Almra, who is a learned Pan¬ 
dit, informs me, that the greateft part of the zemindars 
of that country are C'hafas ; and that they are not con¬ 
fidered, or treated, as outcafls. They are certainly a 
very ancient tribe ; for they are mentioned as fuch, in 
the inftitutes of Menu ; and their great anceftor C’ha- 
SA or C’HAsyAis mentioned by Sanchoni athon, un¬ 
der the name of Cassius. He is fuppofed to have liv¬ 
ed before the flood, and to have given his name to the 
mountains he feized upon. The two countries of 
ghar, thofe of Cajh-miry Cq/iwary and the famou.s peak 
of C'fyxs-ghary arc acknowledged in India to derive their 
names from the C'hafas. The country, called Cajia by 
Ptolemy, is ftill inhabited by C'hqfyas ; and Fliny 
informs ust that the inhabitants of the mountajnou.s re¬ 
gion, between the Indite and the Jumnay were called Cejiy 
a word obvioufly derived from Cha/af or Chefaiy as they 
are often denominated in the vulgar dialects. 


• T * 

, The ^appellation of Caucafusy or Coh-casy extended 
from Ir^a to the Chores of the Mediterranean and Euxine 
fe^S;,.moft probably, becaufe this exicnfive range was 
inittbitedby Chafas. Certain it is, that the mountains 
of Eerfia were inhabited by a race of people Ccillcd Cof*. 
faiy Ct^ati and Ciffii; there was mount Cafius on the bor¬ 
ders of Egypty and another in Syria; the Cafpian Tea, 
ancLthe adj.icent mountains, were molt probably deno- 
niinated from tbc?m, JrriXER Cassius, like Jupiter 
Peninus in the AlpSy was worfhipped in the moun¬ 
tains of Syriay and on the borders of Egypt : in the 

* P. 294. + A,iny B. 6, c. 20. Cejt montani, &c. 
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Epirus we find, that the titles of Cqffius and Ge^opaust 
given to Jupiter, were fynonynious,or nearly fo. In 
Sanferit the words C'hafapa, C*hafyapa and C hasyapatiy 
, ligoify'the lord and iovereign ruieir of the 
\Chtifyapeya or C'hasapSya, in a derivative form, implies 
Hhe country of C'hafapa. 


The original country of the C*hafas to have 

been the prefent country of CaJh-^aVy to the north.eaft 
of Cahul; for th C'hafaSy in the inllitutes of Menu, are 
men loned with the Daradasy who are obvioufly the, 
Darda of Ptolemy, whofe country, now called Darad 
by the natives, and Dawurd by Petfian authors, is to 
the north.weft f Cajh7nir ; and extends .towards the 
Indus : hence Ptolemy, with great propriety, afferts, 
that the mountains to the north eaft of. Cabid are the 
real Caucafus. 


The country of Cajhcar is fituated in a beautiful vaU 
ley, watered by a large river, which, after pafting clofc 
to Chdgd Seray, Coofier and Noorgul*, joins the Landis 
Shidh, o little Sindhy below faldldbad, in the fmall dif- 
trict of Cameh (for there is no town of that name), and 
from this circumftance the little Sindh is often called 
the river Cameh. 


capital city of Caficar is called Chairaid, or Cha^^ 
trauty and is the place of refidence of a petty Mahonic~ 
dan prince, who is in great meafure tributary to the 
emperor China; for the Chinefe are now iq poffeflSon 
of BadacJ^/in as far as Baglc'm to the north-weft of Ande-- 
rdb.. 1 , ht- Badaepandty or diftricls compofing the pro¬ 
vince of Badacjhdn iKox Badacjhandt is the plural form) 
are feparated from Cajhcar to the fouth-eaft by a high 
range ofmountains, always covej»ed with I'now; and the 
road <^rom the new capital cABadacjhdny called Faidzabdd^ 
and Fahlyu dbddy near the file of the old one, is through 

* Csaner and Naorgttl are called Guxnmptl Si the Ayeen Akbcry. 
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Zebazoe. Cajhier is alfb called CaJhtwoTt wliich Henorni- 
nation is generally diftortjcd into Kstwer^ti^ Cuttare by 
JPer/um authors and travellers. The town and diftrifl; of 
Kstweri rticntioned in the Ufcof.<f»i/r*TiMUKj isMiffer- 
ent from this, and lies aboutiifteen miles tothe north- 
weft of ChdgdSemi, on a pretty large river,which comes' 
from Vdhi~gdland} t is generally pronounced Catowr. 
Pliny informs us* that mount Caucafw was alfo call¬ 
ed Graucafus; this appellation is obvioufly for 

Grdva, which in converfation, as well as in the fpoken 
diale<^s, is invariably pronounced Crau, fignifies a 
mountain, and being a monofyllable (the final being 
furd) according to the rules of grammar, it is to be 
prefixed thus, Grdva~C hafa, or Crau Q'hafa, 

IsiDORUst fays, thatC<rKr^,in thecaftern languages, 
fignifies white; and that a mountain, clofe to it, is call¬ 
ed Cajis by the Scythians, in whofe language it fignifies 
fnow and whitenefs. The Cqfis of Isidorus is obvi-r 
oufly the Cq/im ridge of Ptolemy ; where the genuine 
appellation appears ftript of its adjunft. In the lan¬ 
guage of the Calmack Tartars^ Jdfu and Chdjn fignify 
JhoKv; and in fome dia]e< 51 :s of the lame tongue, towards 
Badacfodii, they fay and Chujhd, Tuchdot 

Tuca. Thefe w'ords, in the opinion of my learned friends 
here, are obvioufly derived from the Sanferit Tvjhdra,^ by 
dropping thefinal rai this is often done in the vulga/ftlia- 
3 cch: in the fame manner we hywhalejeg, ealfy ^c, for 
/(pgr, and which prevailed, it feems, in the 
ancient Gothic language. The words Chafti or C'hufa aris 
pronounced Chaja or Cos; Chufa or Cufay by (he inhabi¬ 
tants of the countries between Bahlac and the Indus; for 
they invariably fubftitute ch or c in the room of^. Thus 
they fayCi&e^r for Sy&e^r,whichinP^an fignifies a towny 
&c. but the words C'hafu or Cos never fignified whitCy 
or whitenefs, unlefs by implica;ion: and this is in fome 
meafurc confirmed by Pliny, who feems to hint, 

* Plikt, B. 6. C.20. f Isi DOR. Orig. B. 14. C. 28. 

that 
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“ There is another image-like resemblance of 
Shama-Sharma in his disciple : he is constantly 
‘‘ performing Tapasya : he studies daya (mercy), 
“ and observ'es most rigidly the dictates of justice. 
** He waited with most scrupulous obedience on 
“ Shama, his spiritual guide. Lust had no power 
on him : in him were united human and divine 
“ knowledge : he became Paranishla (he dwelled 
“ in god) and great were the powers of his under- 
“^tanding. For ten years he made Tapasya^ during 
“ which he left off eating and drinking : he felt no 
uneasiness on that account; he lived upon the 
** winds : thus he kept up the efficacy of his religi- 
“ ous austerities. He is a great penitent; con- 
“ stantly thinking on the deity. He did not make 
“ Dambhat that is to say, he did not perform religi- 
** ous acts for the sake of worldly praise. Thus he 
“ made a most rigorous Tapasya. Then Jina-wa- 
RA (or the lord of the forms of Jina) was pleased : 
“ Jina-deVa said ; why are you making Tapasya f 
“ What is your wish ? You have made a most rigo- 
“ rous Tapasya, even to the peril of your life : get 
up, get up : it shall be well with you : ask your 
“ boon ? Rasala, such was his name, said, to 
“ day have I obtained the fruit of my labours : I 
have seen you : I have seen you ! This is all I 
“ wanted : what is the rest to me !. This W'as my 
“ only object and desire. I was like a poor man, 
who is oppressed ; but on my complaining to you 
“ I have obtained redress : be merciful. Jina said 
“ your heart is like a beetle,* who constantly sticks 
to me: your name before was Rasala (he who 
" delights in the honied juice [Rasa of flowers : 
“ now it shall be Sa-Rasala (who delights much 
“ in it). All the world sliall,call you Sa-Rasala : 

* III Snstscrii Bhranga ; in Greek Bruchs and B}-ucos ; hence Sa- 
rasala is called Bin anga ; and Brongus by Non N us. 

2 L 4 “ ask 
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td Amanusf v?hich is the name of a fanious mountain 
in the JefTer^i^cz, and is certainly part of the Himd-laya 
P)Ountainsi Which, according to the Pui^dnas^ extend 
from fea.tofea. The weftern part of this range was 
called Tisftzntf; and Strabo *; fays, that mount /wwmt 
was called alfo Taurus. The etymology.of this lall ap¬ 
pellation is rather obicure; but jfince the Brahmens m- 
firt that Tochdrejldn is corrupted from TuJhdra-Jihdn^ 
by Avhich appellation that country is dillinguiihed in 
the Purdnas ; and that Turdn is derived from Tajhardn^ 
its San/crit name, the Jh being quiefeent; may we not 
equally fuppofe, that Taurus is derived from TuJJodra 
or Tujhdras: for this laft form is ufedalfo, but only in 
declenfions for the fake of derivation. Tvjhdra figni- 
fies fnow; TttJhdra-Jihdn or Tuc'haras-Jlhdny the place 
or abode of fpow, and Tujhdrdn in a derivative form, 
the country of fnow, 

Strabo and Arrian were certainly miftaken, when 
they fuppofed, that the followers of Alexander, in or¬ 
der to flatter his vanity, had given out, that the moun¬ 
tains to the north and north-wefl of Cabul, were the 
real Caucafus. The information the Greeks received 
about it was true and accurate: they were undoubt¬ 
edly carelefs in their inquiries; but 1 can aver, that 
all the names of places in Alexander’s march, from 
Bdblac or Balk to Multan^ (where my friend Moq.^ L 
Beg’s furvey ended), are cither pure Satifcrit, of an¬ 
alogous to the idiom of the dialeds ufed in the coun¬ 
tries he conquered. The moft queftionable names, ac-* 
cording to the learned, are Nieaa and Dadala ;l>the firft 
is a true and accurate tranflation of the Sanferit yayini^ 
devi-Jlhdn, or the place of the goddefs of viclory, who 
is worfhipped under that name at Cabul to this day. 
Numerous are the legends in the Purdnas., relating to 
this place; which is cdWtd Afa-vana, and in the fpoken 
dialeds A'Jbdnd. There are two places of that name; 

• Strabo, B. xi. p. 519. 


one 
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one called the lower'j . and the other Urd^^M'Jbdnd, or 
A'Jbd?id the upper ; from this laft the Gmv&j made Or- 
ihofpana. '' ‘ , 

^ 4 • 

t ' , 

As to Dadaldt it is no uncommon appellation in India, 
feveral places are called Daidayel, Dudhgwla or Dudhaw- 
U, and Diindbydii: the town of Dadala, with the adjacent 
mountains, are called to this day Dundhydli / but more 
commonly Tauk-dmdh or Dundh the cold, being fitu- 
ated on a high mountain. 

« 

An extenfive branch of the Caiicafm vras called by the 
Greeks Farapamifus it is a part of the mountainous re¬ 
gion called Devanica in the Purdnas. I Jbelieve, there 
is no general name at prefent for the whole range; but 
that part, which lies between Cabul, Bdmtyan, and An- 
derdbi is called Hindu-cajh and Hindu k^h ; which laft 
denomination has been diftoried by Perjtan authors, 
and travellers into Hindu Coh; at leaft in the opinion 
of the natives. Whether the appellation of Hindu-Cajh 
has any affinity with the C'hafas, I cannot determine : 
but the inhabitants fay, that this name was given to 
them, from a certain giant, who ufed to lie there in 
wait, to catch (cajlsj, or to kill (kej})), all the Hindus, 
who palled that way. We find it called alfo Sheybur- 
%(iv, or Sheybar-Tau, or the mountains of Sheybar 01 
SK\ar, under which appellation Promethkus is gene¬ 
rally known in the facred books of the Hmdus. Be 
this as it may, the Greeks called it alfo Parapanijus, in 
the fame manner, I fuppofe, that they called the river 
Pamifusl{}is the Pehponefus) Panifus, 

The name of this famous mountain is varioufly writ¬ 
ten in different authors and manuferipts— 

Parapanifus, 
Paropanifus, 
•Perpanifusy 

Pare 


Parapamifusy 

Paropamifusy 

Parpamifus, 


i 
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FofvFamJm, ParaFan^ust 

FarpamettSy Parpimeus. 

Parapamfus or Par^^imeui appears to be a compound; 
the farft par<, I conceived at firft, to be the word Pahdr, 
which) in the fpoken diale<^s othdia^ fignihes a moun¬ 
tain. In this fiippoGtion, the whole compound, ftript 
of its Gr^k termination, would the inountlins 

of Vdmt^ or Bdnii, commonly called Bdmtyan, a famous 
city lituated in the centre of this hilly country. Un¬ 
fortunately the word Pabdr, which is not of Sanfcnt 
origin, is a dilTyliable; and moreover the fecond fylia¬ 
ble being long, and marked with a (trong accent, it 
cannot of courfe be prefixed. Befides, the word Pa^ 
bar if never ^lfed in that country; but they fay Ghar 
above Dira-’I/mdil; and Rob below it, amongft the Ba- 
laches, Rob is a Tartarian word, and indeed the Balo- 
ches feem to be the remains of fome colony of Tartarian 
origin j it was originally the fame with Oros in Greek. 

The yroTAPohdris fomctimes prefixed: but then it is 
in another fenfe; as for infiance, Pabdr-pur (literally 
UilUburgh) fignifies a town fituated on, or near, a 
mountain. 

The word Parapamifus^ or Para Famifus^ is obvioufly 
derived from the Sanferit Para-Vdmit or the pure and 
excellent city of VdmU commonly called Bdmyan/' It 
is called in Sanferit Vdmt-nagarit Vdnd-grdm, and in a de¬ 
rivative form Vdmiyan^ or the moft beautiful and excel¬ 
lent city. It is a place of great antiquity; and was 
confidered at a very early period, as the meti^ppolis of 
the fe<ft of Buddha; hence it was called emphatically 
Buddha^Bdrrdyan ; but the Mufulmans have malicioufly 
diftorted this venerable title, into Bdt-Bdnuyan or Bd- 
mfan of the evil fpirit/ or of the idols. Para, which 
fignifies pure and holy, is alfo one of the thoufand names 
of Vishnu. Para or Paras is obvioufly the fame with 
the Latin purus; foV the letter a here founds exadily 
like u in murmur in EngHJb. Para or Paras is for the 
3 . mafculinc. 
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mafculine, Pgrd for tlie feminine, and Param for the 
neuter genders, 

Bdmiyan is reprefented in the books of the Baud- 
• dhijist as the fource of holinefs and purity. It is alfo 
called Sbarma-Bdmiyan or ^ham-Bdndyaay for in &?»- 
ferity Sharma and Sham are fynonyipous. This is aifo 
one of the thoufand names of Vishnu, and of the fa¬ 
mous patriarch Shem; by whom, according to the 
Bauddhi/is, Bdmiyan was built. They fay, that he was 
an incarnation of Jin a or Vishnu, tmd the Brahmens 
in general are of that opinion. 

This famous city, the Thehes of the ealfj being hard¬ 
ly known in Europe^ 1 beg leave to lay before the So¬ 
ciety a ihort defeription of it, with an abftra6l of its 
hiftory. 

It is fituated on the road between Bdhlac and Ca'M, 
and they reckon eight manzils or days’ journey from 
Cabul to Bdituyan^ From Cabtd to Carahaug, there are 
four mandh N. N. W : from Carabau^ to the pafs of 
Sheybar, ty/o manzils, inclining a little more to the weft; 
hence to the fort of Zohauk one manzil, conrfe north- 
weft from Zohauk to Bdmiyan one manzil. Like Thebn 
in E^yptj it is entirely cut out of an infulated mountain: 
thetvalley round it is called, in the language of the 
country, the Tdguvi of Bdmiyan. In this mountainous- 
country, where the valleys alone are inhabited, the 
word Tdgivi is become fynonymous with Purganah or 
diftrid:. } To the fouth of it, or nearly fo, at the dif- 
tance of* about two miles are the ruins of an ancient 
city, called Ghulghuleb, which> according to tradition, 
was deftroyed at a very early period by the Mufulmam. 
There are the ruins of feveral, buildings of mafonry 
round a fmall cooical hill, on the fummit of which 
are the remains of the palace of its ancient kings. A 
rivulet, rifing in the adjacent hills, goes through the 
ruins of Qthidghulek and the Tdgd.vi of Bdmiyan, and falls 
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into a fmall Jake, from which ifliie four riVers, the 
Hirmendy \ht %dndhi-Sindh, the rivers of BdhlqCt and of 
Cmduz.' 

The city of Bdmfyan confifts of a vaft number of, 
apartments, and recefies,cut out of the rock ; fome of 
which, on account of their extraordinary dimenfions, 
are fuppofed to have been temples. . They are called 
Samach'h*^ in the language of the country, and Samaj 
in Perftan. There are no pillars to be feen in any of 
them, according to the information I have received 
from travellers, who had vifited them. Some of them 
are adorned with niches and carved work; and there 
are to be feen the remains of fome figures in relievo, 
which were deftroyed or mjferably disfigured by MufuU 
mans. Some remains of paintings on the wails are ftiil 
to be feen in fortie of them: but the fmoke, from the 
fires made there by the inhabitants, has almoft oblite¬ 
rated them. It is faid in the Ayeen-Akbery, that there 
are about 12,00a of thefe recelfes, in the Tmudn or Td> 
gdvi of Bdnuyan; this is alfo confirmed, from general 
report, by travellers. The country of the Afghans^ as 
far as Bdhlac and Badacjhdn^ abounds with Samach'hes or 
Samajes: fome of them are very rude, whillt others are 
highly finifhed and ornamented. The moft perfedt are 
at a place called Mohi^ on the road between Bdmiyan 
and B -hlac: as they are fituated amongft precipices, 
the Mufulmans have never thought of living in ‘them, 
and the paintings, with which they are adorned, look 
quite frefh. 

V 

But what never fails to attrafl the notfce of tra¬ 
vellers, are two coloflal llatues, which are feen 
at a great diftance. They are ereft, and adhere 
to the mountain, frpm which they were cut out. 
They are in a fort of niches, the depth of which, 
is equal to the thicknefs of the ftatues. It is faid, 

* This word is fpelt Samedch’b by the natives. 


that 
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in the Ayeen-Akber^t the.largeft is eighty ells high, 
and the other only fifty. Tliefe dirherifions are great¬ 
ly exaggerated, according to the opinion of all the tra¬ 
vellers 1 have feen, and ihedifproportion is not fo great 
between the two. According to the author of the 
Pharangh-ychan^jin cited by Hyde* they are 
faid to be only fifty cubits high ; which appears to be 
the true dimenfions. At fome difiance from thefe two 
fiatue^, is another of a fmaller fize, being about fifteen 
cubits high. Natives and Perjian authors, who have 
mentioned them, agree neither about their fex nor their 
names.> The few HindtiSf who live in thefe countries, 
fay, that they reprefent Bhi'm and his confort: the fol¬ 
lowers of Buddha, that they are the fiatues of Sha'- 
ha'ma^ and his difciple Sa'lsa'la'. The Mtiftdmans 
infifi, that they are the fiatues of Key-Umursh and his 
confort, that is to fay, Adam and Eve; and that the 
third is intended for Seish or Seth their fon; whofe 
tomb, or at leafi the place where it ftood formerly, is 

Ihewn near Bdhiac. This is in fome meafure confirm- 

% 

cd by the author of the Pharangh-Jehanghirit who fays, 
that thefe fiatues exifted in the time of Noah ; though 
he gives them different names, and fuppofes the third 
to reprefent an old woman, called Nesr, more generally 
reprefented with the countenance of a vulture. Thefe 
fiatuc*s are fo much defaced, through the injury of alU 
devouring time, and the intolerant zeal of the Muful^ 
mansy that 1 believe it is difficult to afeertain their fex. 
Travellers do, however, agree that one of them at leafi 
h a beardfefs youth *, fome more particularly infifi that 
the fwelling of the breafis is remarkably obvious, and 
that both look towards the eaft, fo that, when the fun 
rifes, they feem to fmile, but look gloomy in the even-r 
ing. Their drefs, as deferibedto ipe, is much the fame 
with that of the two figures, half buried at ^v^-RuJhm 
near IJiacar in Perfta; with this difference, that thefemale 
figure has no head-drefs; but the male has fuch a tiara 
as is worn by the fuppofed female figure at Tudi Rnjhm. 

• P; 131. 

VoL. VI. H h thefe 
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Thcfe ftatues were vijfited, at leaft ten. or twelve dif- 
i’erent timeSj by a famous traveller, callecf M^'yan- 
Asod-Shah, who is a man highly refpeded, both on 
account of his defeentfrom MOhammed, and his per- 
Ipnal charafter. He is w.ejrinformed, in affluent cir-’ 
cumftances, through the piety of the faithful, and keeps 
company with the princes of the country and perfons of 
the firll rank. He informed me lately, that tliefe two 
ftatues are in two different niches, and about forty-paces 
diftant from each other. That the drapery is covered 
with embroidery and figured work; which formerly was 
painted of different colours; traces of which are ftill 
vifible. That onefeenisto have been painted of a red 
colour: arid the other, either retains the original colour 
of the (lone, or was painted grey. That one certainly 
reprefents a female, from the beauty and fmoothnefs of 
her features, and the fwelling of her breafts: the head 
being fo much elevated is fecurc from infult below, and 
is alio protefted from the weather by the projeflion 
above. The ftatue of their fuppofed fon is nearly half 
a mile diftant, and about twenty feet high. One of the 
legs of the male figure is much broken : for the 
ulmans never march that way with cannon without fir¬ 
ing two or three (hots at them : but from their want of 
(kill, they feldom do much mifehief. Aurangzebe, 
it is faid, in his expedition to Bdblac, in the year«rG46, 
palled that way and ordered as ufual a few ftiotfs to be 
fired ; one of tliem took place, and almoll broke its leg, 
which bled copioufly. This, and,fome frightful dreams, 
made him defift, and the clotted blood it is faid adheres 
to the wound, to this day. The miracle is^qually be¬ 
lieved by the Hindus, and Mufulmans : the former attri¬ 
bute it to the fuperior power of the deity ; and the lat¬ 
ter to witchcraft. According to Dr. Hyde, one of thefe 
ftatues is called Surjih-But, or the retkidol; the other 
Khink-But, or the grey idpl. As tO their being hollow, 
1 believe, it is an idle tale; at leaft the travellers, I have 
conl'ulted, knew nothing of it* Between the legs of the 
male figure, is a door leading into a moll fpacious tern- 
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pie, the dimehfions :of w?hicb> .they could not deferi,be 
otherwife, than by faying, that it could eafily hold the 
camp equipage and baggage of ZKMAN'SHAii, and of 
his whole army. It is: remarkable only for its extraor¬ 
dinary dimeniions: itis.dark and gloomy 5 and there are 
a few niches, with the remains of fome figures in alh-re^ 
Hem. At the entrance are ftationed a few wretched 

' ' k 

Bany^^ who fell provifion to travellers. The greateft 
partMthe Samajes in Tdgdvi Bdmiydn are ftill inhabit¬ 
ed by MufulmanSi who live prdmifcuoufly with their cat¬ 
tle. I have been informed, that there are no other lla- 
lues, than thefe three; but, from the numerous frag¬ 
ments, which are feen through X\\&Sdgdvis^ there mull 
have been feveral hundreds of them. They Ihew to 
this day the Samaeb'h^ in which the famous Vya'sa 
compofed the VSdas ; and others, where divers holy men 
gave themfelvcs up to meditation, and the contempla¬ 
tion of the Supreme Being. 


Verfjan authors are conllantly confounding 'Bdmtyan 
and Bdijlac together; the firft they call Bdlkh-Bdmtyan^ 
and the fecond Bilkh-Bokhara when they fpcak of the 
metropolis of the fire worfliippers, it is to be under ftood 
of Bdmtyan alone, according-to the followers of Bud¬ 
dha^ and the author of the Buddha-dharmachdrya Sind- 
hu. According to Perjian authors, Bdmtyan mull have 
exilled before the flood; but the followers of Buduha 
infill, that it was built by a moll religious nian called 
Shama, who appears from particular circumdances to 
be the faiie with the famous patriarch Shem; and that 
his poftenty lived there for feveral generations. Hence 
Bdlkh-Bdmiyan is faid to have been originally the place 
of abode of Abk-aham*, who, according to feripture, 
and the Hindu faered books, removed with bis father to 
diftant countrfes to the welt ward. 


* Thv HyoE,p. B9 and.4^4. 
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According to Diodorus the Sicilian, Bdmiyan exit¬ 
ed before Ninus: for this hiftorian, like Perjlan 
authors we have mentioned,has miftaken B&hlac for Bd~ 
nuyan ; which he defcribes as (jtuated among deep hills: 
whilft Bdhlac is fituated in a low, flat country, and at a 
great dilUnc^i.from-the-moumains. j- - . 

I'he natives look upon Bdmiyan, and the gijHacent 
countries, as the place of abode of the progenitoirs of 
mankind, both before and after the flood. By Bdmiyan 
and the adjacent countries, they underftand all the coun¬ 
try from Sijldn to Samanand, reaching towards the eaft 
as far as thcjGanges. This tradition is of great antiqui¬ 
ty, for it is countenanced equally by Perjian authors, 
and the facred books of the Hindus, The firll heroes 
of Perftan hiftory lived, and performed there, innumer¬ 
able achievements. Their facred hiftory places alfo, 
in that country, their holy inftrufters, and tlie firft tem¬ 
ples that were ever erefted. In the prefatory difeourfes, 
prefixed to \\\<i Purdndst and which appear to have been 
added by a'more modern hand, a general defeription 
of the whole world is inferted, which one would natu¬ 
rally fuppofe to be extraGled from that Purdna, to which 
it is annexed : but the reverfe is actually the cafe ; for 
it has no affinity whatever with fuch geographical /lo¬ 
tions as are to be found, occafionally, in that Purdna. 
In thefe prefaces, if we may call them fo; it is faid, that 
SwAYAMBnuvA Or Adam Uvcd in Pusca- 

KA, at the furtheft extremities of the weft. There fe- 
ven fons were born unto him, who divided world or 
/even tjiands among themfelves. ' 

This notion feems alfo to be admitted in the PrelocU 
derpana, by the Bauddbijis, who give the name of yanibu 
to PuscARA: for by Jambu is underftood the continent. 
Plutarch alfo fays that the inhabitants o^^Egygia, which 
is. probably i\\^.,dwfp of Pu-sgara, confidered their own 
country as the continent. Be this as it may, I have 

never 
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never found in the Pur&ms .^Xi.y. paflage, except one, 
that could in the leai^ countenance fucli an idea. The 
pafTage alluded to, I difeovered fofne days ago, ii) a le¬ 
gend in which it is faid, that the father of Satyavr ata 
or Noah, was born on the banks of the^river Chan-^ ' 
dra~hh&ga\n the divip of CuANDRA,,which is one of thp 
facred ijles in the well. There is cfettainly a river of that 
name in Chandra-dwip^ even more famous in the Pu-^ 
rams, ^an another of that name in the Panjah, and 
which^^ow called the Chin&b, It is highly probable, 
that Ihe words Chandra-divtp zxc ah interpolation by 
fome of the ignorant compilers of the Pur&nas, who 
have arranged this heterogeneous mafs without method, 
and ftiH lefs judgment: for in this fame legend from’the 
Scanda purdm, Satyavr ata or Noah, is faid to have 
left the banks of the Chandrd-hMga^ at the head of a 
numerous army, in order to invade the country of Dra^ 
wra, or the peninfula of Indial which he conquered and 
annexed to his dominions. 


Bhdlac or Bdndyan are both lituated in the country Of 
Ydhlica or Vdhlaca; and as Bdmtyan was once the capital, 
itispoirjble,it might have befen called alfoTi/i/wer Bhd-^ 
lac. I’he origin of this appellation is rather obfeure ; 
it is however the general opinion, that it is derived frorn 
the plant, which produces AJfa-faetida, called mSanferit 
Vdlilica, and is the Silphium of the hiftorians of Alex- 
A N u £ B . It grows there in great abundance, and is rec¬ 
koned fuperior to that of other countries. Others in- 
lift, that this plant was thus denominated from its grow¬ 
ing ip the country of Vdlicat which, they fay, was thus 
called froi^ a certain fage of that name, who lived there: 
this is countenanced by Cedrenvs, who fays that Pe- 
LEG, whom he calls Pu alec, dwelled in the country of 
Ba^ra, which feems to be derived from the Sanferit tab- 
lidler or Balc~ter, which fignifies the country about Vdh.. 
Uca, or Balk., Thus the country of the Bylt^, called 
Bahijian, is generally called by natives Balut-t^. Deri¬ 
vatives of this fort, though not pure Sanferit, are how¬ 
ever 
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eyer very common all overr thus they.fay Jun^ 
gtil-icty, or country about ^pods and forcfts. Shivauter^ 
Brabmauter'yVtJhnnuteri &c. imply apiece of ground, or 
a dittri6l beloriging to Shiva, &c. or fet apart for hi» 
wprfliip, in SanfcrH^ the compbitnd Vahlica-tiram or 
ViiMc-tir, .\youldHjghifiy the coOnti'y-on the banks of 
the rivrer Vdhlka. Bdmylmij as well as Cnhul and Bdfikb^ 
were at an early period in the hands of the M^t^tdmans- 
, There were even kings of Bhnyan: but thu^dynally 
latted but a few years and ended in 1215. Thr^ings 
vand governors refided at GhuPghukb, called at that time, 
the fort or palace of Bdmiyan, It was deftroyed by 
Genghiz-Khan, in the year 1221; and becaufe the 
inhabitants had prefumed to refill: hirn, he ordered then} 
to be butchered, without difiinQion, either of age Or 
i’cx : in his rage, he fpared neither animals, nor even 
trees. He ordered it to be called in his own language 
Mail hlig^OT the city of grief and forrow: but the in¬ 
habitants of that country, called it in'their own dialed 
Ghulghuleh, which word, ufed alfo in Perjian, fignifies 
the cries of woe. To have rebuilt -it, would hare been 
ominous; for this reafon, they erefled a fort on a hill 
to the north of Bdmiyan^ which h calkid to this day, the 
imperial fort. This fort alfo was deftroyed by Zingis 
the Ufbeck, in the year 16285 and has not been rebuilt 
fince. 

According to the Swavambhova, or Anr- 

MA, Satyavrata or Noah, lived iu the north-weft 
parts of India about Cajhmir. There Brahma' alfumcri 
a mortal, lhape according to the Maf/ya-Purdna; and 
one half of his body fpringing out, withoutyhis expe¬ 
riencing any diminution whatfoever, he framed out of 
it Satarupa'. She was fo beautiful, that he fell in love 
with her. As he cpnfidered her as his daughter, being 
fprung from his body, he was afhamed. thiring this pon- 
llict between fhamO and love, he remained motionlefs, 
with his eyes fixed on her. Satarupa pereeiving his 

, ' fituAtion, 
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fituation^and in bi-der to avoid his looks ftepped afide: 
Brahma' unable to mov^j^buC llHt ti^firous to fee her, 
a face fprang out upon him, toward her. Thus Ihe fhift- 
ed her place four times round him, according to the 
four Corners of the world; arid four faces grew up to 
his head. Having, recovered his ihtellefts, the other 
half of his body Iprang from him and became Sway- 
ambhuua or Adima, Swayambhuva literally, Sway- 
AMBHp/ike fignifies, that Brahma' or Swayambuu 
appejSred in an afl'umed form, called from that circum- 
fiance Swyambhuva. The poffeflions of Cardames'-x 
WAR A were in the hills along the banks of the Ganges^ 
to the eaftward of the refl; of mankintf. ' His fon Capi- 
i,A, a moft religious man, performed-for a lohg time fe-i 
ligioiis auftefities near Hardwar, where they Ihew to 
this day the place where be lived, under the name of 
Capila-Jihdn : hence the pals of Hardw'ar is fometiines 
called the paffes of Capila or Kupeleh. 

Cardame's'wara is the deftruftivepower united to a 
form of clay: Iswara attempted to kill his brother 
Brahma', who being immortal, was only maimed: but 
Is'wara finding him afterwards in a mortal fliape in the 
ebarafter of Dacsha, killad him, as he was performing 
a facrifice. Cardame'swara is then obvioufly the 
Cain of fcripture, and of courfc Capail his fon 
EJJcjch, and Capila-Jihdn is probably the city Enochia 
thus called after him. The Mtifulmans feem to have 
borrowed from the Hindus the appellation of Capila 
or Ca'bil, which they give to Cain, who is fometimes 
called CAPiLE'swARA'in the Purdnas ; being an incar¬ 
nation o^Maha'-deva ; Enoch was an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and is always called Capila-muni. CapilV- 
swara was a Muni alfo; hence he is fometimes called, 
though improperly, Capila*muni} which inaccuracy 
has occafioned fome confufion ift the Purdnas. Capi¬ 
la-muni, is reprefented as a moft religious penitent, 
ihough fomewhat cholerick, and Henoch or C’ha- 

2 NOCI!, 
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Noca> fot fuch is Bi* name in iiffiirWj implies that he 
•was confecrswid' to <Otih,'and for e^er devoted to his 

g* • ‘ » .* ’ . - t* . .... 
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Ca 9II.A' or CAPitA-wuNi. that.is to fs^y, ^apila the 
filent ijbntemplator, is generally found rpaking iapafya 
at the mouths of layers. * Though foqnd at feverai 
places at the fame time, hc is but'’one. Near 
is Capflfirjlhdn, whefe he made, his firft appeara^'ie. His 
father and inptfier were exceedingly happy he 
was born; as they coneeiyed him tp be a gift, and alfo 
an incarnation of Vishnu, the preferving power j and 
they hoped, that he would preferve and comfort them, 
There at Qaplla-Jihdn^ \ie. was confujted by his mpther 
the devout,D evAHUT i, daughter of Swayambhuva, 
about the fureft and beft method to obtain Mocjha. or re¬ 
union to the Supreme Being. The exhortations of 
Capila, and his wife admonitions, ar? related in the 
Bha^avat^i\A oxhtxPtardnas. Devahuti withdrew af¬ 
terwards to the forelis on the banks of the Bindu~Saro~ 
•uara lake, from, which ilfues the Ganges; and is impro¬ 
perly called MiOn Sai^evarft. There (he performed ta~ 
pafyas iax a long time, and w^s ultitnately reunited to 
the Supreme J3.eing, never t4 $3 born agafn. 

. In that country, on the; banks of the Chinab, in the 
hills, was performed that famous facrifice, which geea- 
iioned the death of Abel, according to the Scanda~pur 
rdna: an account of which, from the Hindis, facreci 
books, f beg leave to lay before the Society, as, molt 
probably, I fhall not have an opportunity to refiime 
this fubjeft hereafter. f 


There had fubfift^d, for a long time, fome animofity 
between Bbahma and Maiia'-de'va in their mortal 
lhapes; and the latter on account of his bad condn6t, 
which is fully deferibed in the PurdnaSi had, it appears, 
given much uneaftnefs to Swayambhuva and S.ata- 
rup a'. For he was libidinous, going about ftark naked, 
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yith a large club iftihis this way, MAr» 

KA'rOjs'vA, who was the,ei4efti, faw ]hi&.c|aim as fucb, 
totally 4ifr‘^gardedi 'and Brahwa' fet up in his room: 
dus, intr u^jOfi . the lattpr %anted to fupportj hut, made 
uie 6f as provb^cd MAHA*f^-DE'yA td ^fUch 

a point, that he cut off pne> qf his' heads m his diylhe 
form- In, his' hufnan?iha'pb we. hnd iikewife Dac- 
sH A?>htoa(ling, ih|(t he ruled oYer mankihd. , One day 
in th|fe{Icmbly of the'Godsi DacsUa joining in, they 
all^f,^ to pay their refpe6ls tohinoi: but MAHASpfV 
VA kept his feat,'and looked gtooray. . DAOsuATefenU 
ed the affront, and after having reviled ,Maha'-oe'va, 
in his huipan (hape, curfed himj .wifhing he might re-r 
main always a vagabond, on the face of the earth, and 
ordered he ihpuld be carefully avoided^ and deprived 
of his {bare of the facrifices and, offerings. Maha'-; 
jje'va irritatedi in his turn curfed Dacsh a, and wilhed 
he might diej a dreadful con Aid took place between 
them, the three worlds trembled,' and the Gpds .were 


alarmed. Brahma'* Vishnu, and the whole affembly 
interfered and feparated the combatants, who returned 
to their refpefilive, homes.. They even e{Fe6fed.a recon¬ 
ciliation, in conffqut^ie of which Dacsh a gave one of 
his daughter.^, called marriage to Maha'-de'va. 

sfc*' was an incarnation of Devi': for Sri'-de'vi' the 
wife of Dacsh A, and daughter of Adima and Iva, en- 
^re^ted the Goddefs, to give her one daughter exaQly 
like herfelf: her requell was granted, and Devi' was 
incarnated in her womb.. She was bleffed alfo with ati 

J t 

hundred daughters more. One day, as Dacsh a was 
lilting with his wife, they both lamented that they had 
no offspring. I command over the world, fays 
DACsflA, great is my power and my wealth: but I have 
no fon. They agreed to make a foleiun facrifice, in 
order to obtain one; on this occafion Dacsh a conven¬ 
ed gods and men; but he couhi not be perfuaded to in¬ 
vite Maha'-de'va: who took little notice of this neg^ 
lefl; for he is reprefented in all his Avatdras^ as perfeQ;- 
ly indifferent either to praife or abufe. But his wife 
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vris enragedy sind itiMcid on hcr* gbJng.' MAHA'.rCE'vA 
dtdtvhat be cobld to difluad^ herefrom it, but in vain, 
She Wa^ treated v/itb fuch contempt by ber father, that, 
ini a rage, (he, flung herfelf into the iacjfed fire, and 
thereby fpdiled the fatrifice. Maha'-de'va hearing 
of thjii, blamed her for her irafli conduQ', in thus fpoil- 
ing the religious performance, and curfed her. In con- 
fequence of this curfe, and for her improper beha\#iH, 
fhe was doomed to be born again, and to tranf^igratc 
for a thoufand years into an iriferror being. TlffiK^e 
became z Pied: but Maha'-Pk'va {o plcafe her, af- 
fumed the fliape of a Pica or Picas under the title of 
Pice'swara or PiCfi'sA-MAHA'-DE'vA. He is more 
generally known by the name ef^ociLF/s'wARA-MA- 
B A'-Dfc^vA: Gocila CCuCutusJ hc.'ix)^zti(ii\itv name for 
the bird Pica or Picas*, 


Maua^-de'va afterwards went, up to Brahma', in 
the charaQer of Dacshaj and after a great deal of 
abufe, began to beat him; the confufibn became gene¬ 
ral in the whole aflembly, who all took the part of D ac- 
sha: but Siva ftriking the ground with the locks of 
bis yata^ produced two herb^^nd ^ whole array of 
demons came to his affiftanJin^the battle rageih and 
during this general conflifl: Maha'-de'va cut off 
shA’s head: feveral of the Gods were wounded, parti¬ 
cularly the Sun and Moonj Heaven, Hell, and the 
Earth trembled. 


The Gods at laft humbled thCmfelves before Maha'- 
be'va, who was appeafed; and order was reieflabliflied 
through the whole aflembly. The Gods r^uefted 
Maha'-Oe'va toreftore Dacsha to life, which he pro- 
mifed to do; but the head could not be found, for dur- 


* Bkaia Satt/crit is the namd of the Cucloo: but it was once taken 
kt a more extenuve fenfe; for we read in glotTaries, that Pica is the name 
of fuch birdsas fkk thdr food out of holes. In this fenfe the bird Pkus 
is certainly a Pka, The root of the word Pkus is loft in Latin, but it is 
prefert^ed irt GatbkkiriA moft of its dialedls, 

ing 
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ing the/ray, it fell4nto the fire, way jhurnt. They 

brought a he-goat, whofe head they cut ofe a,nd placed 
upon die lifejefs corpfe of Dacsha, who iriftantly re¬ 
vived: but he remained weak and without power till he 
was born again a fon of No a u.'- - 

t ' * 

% . » w > 

Maha'-de'va then took up the body of his beloved 
jjllA his llipulders, apd went feyen times round the 
vorkyrbewailinghis misfortune. HereT ftiall remark 
ha^f^ifhen any accident happens to the Gods, they ge* 
lerally fet off at full fpeedj going feven times round the 
w'orld, howling all the way tnoft woefully. 

I 

The gods, whom contained in her womb, burft 
out, her limbs were fcattered all over the world; and 
the places, where they fell, are become facred. Her j 
brsalls fell near *Jal&rider Panjab; the yoTzf into ■ 

A'fam, and the mio Nepal, where they are moil ! 

devoutly worfliipped to this day. The latter is a fmall 
cleft in a rock, with an intermitting fpring: it is called 
Gubya-Jihdn. ,' '#i , ; 


r/ 


< I % 


Puja, with offerings, are directed to be made to Pi¬ 
er's a, whenever there ^pperts to be in the year two 
mdnths of 'AJha'd'ha, the fecond of which, is embolif- 
raic. The firll "AJhAd'ha, is reckoned impure, and 
The* religious rites are to begin on the day of the full 
moon, if polTible: if not on the third or feventh day. 
For this purpofe an image of the Picas is to be made; 
the body of gold, the wings of precious ftones, the beak 
of red coral, and the eyes alfo of a precious ftone of a 
red coUur, called manka. Women particularly ought 
to be cautious nor to omit this religious performance, 
on any account whatever; ftiouM any woman fail in 
this, (he will be born a Vyali (a fnake) in the forefts. 
Whatever woman performs if duly, will have many 


Podex. 


children 
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children, and; her husband (hall not,die before her: for 
Pa'r.vati is. highly, delighted with , prayers, apfl offer¬ 
ings in that intercalary month. Prei'sA MAHA'-ntc^VA 
is probably the Jupiter Picus of the liOtiam: Tome 
pretend^ tbait this metamorphofis happened in Syria^ 
others ip Italy: hut th^ flindus infill that it happened 
ip the mountains to the north of rhe J^anjab. Though 
Pipes be f^id tp have appeared in the time,of 
yet as, according to the Put^mSi the fame con£aWW- 
tion bf events reappears in every l^anwantaraf t|g^.(amc 
Jlory Riuft have happened of epurfe in .the time of%A- 
TYAVRATA, or Noah. ■' 


t 

|n the Purdnas!^ tbe-Gtriii'^ris iaeprefentedAs remain- 
^ing concealed for a long tiine% me hills; at the pray¬ 
ers of a certain holy man it entered the plains of Hin- 
dvjlan till it reached ; then gradually advanc¬ 

ing, it found at lalt its way into Bengal. As the whole 
country from Hardwar to the fca wavS annually over¬ 
flowed ip fpeh manner as tp render the greateft pan of 
it unfit for cultivation, ’0agirat'/ja reftrained the in¬ 
undation between certain,fimits. The Chinefe rehie the 
fame ftory o.f Fopi, who furveyed the courf’c pf tht yel¬ 
low. river to. its fource, and by ,prop.cr ipbanHments, 
reftrained its deftru&ive overflo'wings. Capiua, al¬ 
ways fond of the fea (bore, followed the Qanges : we 
find him afterwards' meditating pear a place called 
Mooragateba in Major Rennelc’s Atla.s, to the fouth 
of Calcutta, not far from Fulta, and at that iim,e clofc to 
the fea. Here he was infulted by the children of Sa'- 
gara, whom he reduced to afhes by a fingle look: this 
place is called the old Sdgar, and is probably the place 
called Oceanis by Diopoaus the Sfcilian, for Sd^*'a and 
OceanU are fynonymous words. There,the Ganges fee¬ 
ing Samudr or Oceanus was frightened, and fled back 
through a thoufand channels: thus the Paurdnics account 
for the retrograde motion of the waters of the Ganges. 
twice a day. 

; • CaPILA 
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Capila is now performing Tapafya at Sag^r ifland, 
where his Jlhdn or placet is about five miles from the 
lea; the Delta of the Ganges having thus far encroach¬ 
ed upon the fea, fince the ereSion of this lall Jihan. 
Cardame'swara is thus called, when confidcred as a 
divine emanation from Is\vara» but he feems to be 
VA'i A)i rata, when conlidered as a|mortal. For \^n- 
ever tw deity condefeends to be bffrn of woman ™be 
perlfcn is one, but there are two natures. To this dif- 
tinftion we mull carefully attend, in order to reconcile 
many feeming contradictions in the Purdnas; and more 
particularly fo, with refpeft to Vaivaswata and Sa- 
TYAVRATA; who are acknowledged to be but one per- 
fon: the divine nature is an emanation oT Vishnu in 
his charaflcr of the Sun; and Satyavrata is the human 
nature; thefc two natures often aft independently of each 
other, and may exift at the fame time in different places. 


From particular circumftances it appears, that Sa- 
TYAVR ata before the flood lived generally in the coun¬ 
tries about the Indust between Cabul and Cajhmir; and 
if we find him in Dravira or the fouthern pans of the 
pcninfula, it feems that it was accidentally, and that he , 
went there only for fomc religious purpofes. Even af- 
tiT the flood, he refided for fome time on the banks of 
I he Indus. According to tradition, which my learned 
friends here inform me is countenanced by the 
he lived and reigneda long time at Bettoor^ on the banks', 
of the Ganges and to the fouth of Canoge. In the Vara-- 
ha-puranatVAsv, the father of Vivaswata, is declared 
to have/jccn king of Cajhmir, and the adjacent coun¬ 
tries. They fhew to this day the tomb of his father 
Lamech, as mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery, at at place 
called Naulakhi, between Alijhung and Munderar; about 
twelve or thirteen miles to the north-weft of Jalalabad 
in the country of Cabul. The Mufulmans called him 
Peer Maitlam; and in the dialeft of Samarcand, 
Matter or Maitri Bur-kha'n. The Bauddhijls fay, 
that it is Bucd’ha-Naba'yana, or Buddha dwelling 

in 
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in, the waters: :b,ut th.e Hindus^ who live in that coun¬ 


try, call him Mach’hodar-Nath* or the fovereign 
prince: iij the belly of, the fifti. AU thefe denominations 
are by no means applicable to Lamech ; but to Noah 
alone. The tomb is about forty cubits in length: 
which was aftually the ftatue of LAAi^cti according to 
tra^ipn: under it is a vault of the fame dimfcnhons, 
wit^ fmall door which is never opened, out of^ejpefl 
for the remains of this illuftrious perfonage. They^fay, 
dtathisbody is in high prefervation, and that be is fit¬ 


ting in a corner of the vault on his heels, with his arms 


crolTed over his knees, and his head reclining upon his 
hands; a favourite pofture among the inhabitants of 
hidia. 


Vaivaswata, both in his divine and human charac¬ 
ter, or nature, is certainly, Maitua, M4/>r-BuR.KaA'N 
and BuDmi’A-NARA^YANA. Maitla or Maitla'm is 
a derivative form from the Sanfcrit Mait, which implies 
the confort of Lacshami', and the owner of her wealth, 
an epithet often applied to rich men ; and may be tranf- 
lated mighty: but it properly belongs to Vishnu, and 
his various incarnations. Prithu, according to the 
Purdnas, was an incarnation of Vishnu, and the con- 
fort of Lacshmi'; as I have ftiewn in a former eflay Qn 
the chronology of the Hindus. * 

Itis probable, that when the Mu/ulmans conquered that 
country, they pronounced the word Maitla'm Matter^ 
La'm; and concluded that he was the famewitb Lam ech 
th« father of Nuh. The Afghans always ufeVhe word 
Matter inftead of Hazeret, and thus fay Maker Moham- 
MEO, Makar Isa, Matter Soleiman, for HazeretAsA, 
Hazeret MoHAUMtD,JIazeret Soleiman. Hazeret in 
Perftmi is a title, by which kings are addrelTed, and ho¬ 
ly men mentioned; it implies dignity and excellence. 
Maker from the Perfian Mehiur, fignifies alfo a lord^ 

* This word, is fpelt Metebeb’hodara in S^aHjerit. 

prince; 
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pnncc, -chief, The^ Mufulmansy and Hindus of Jihai 
country, I hari an .ppportutiity to cOnfuhj jgfprrijed rric, 
that according to tradiuoni the fanipus SuUap I^^ 
MOOD^ of. Ci^tzni,. hearipg of t|ie .toqjb of.MArTjtA'M ; 
and or the. miracles daily perforfHed thex^ conceived 
that the whole was done through .thagick j ^hd accord- 
inglyi^refolved to; deftroy it,: difturbed by 

dreams, he,de.(iftei;|j^ and having .ptadeparucU^ 
lar inj^iries alK>ut MAtT£A'M*'hf ;V?M5.^l)yXpdiS& a.s 
weli^as the learned about bis. pej^n, th^t waslJLA,- 
the father of Nuni. ,,Since thstt period JVfXiT- 
la'm js revered as.a Pssr, or faint, by the Muftdmans, of 
that .cpun try. . MuUer BU b-.^h a 'k y or Ji u k g h a ' n, in tfee 
dialed, of Sumarcands.^^ l am informed, figpihes, Utef- 
lord attdinq^cr. In feveral Tartarian dialers, 
God is called Burxjia'n, or the lord. 

' . - , I ‘ I j I , 

' ^ t’i- ' . ■ , ■ . 

The titleof no means 

applicable to Lamjech.; ^but, properly ^belongs, to hJ,o ah.; 
for by the of ,|he;^tb€y undefftahd the 

oftUe ^ark., There iaa p^ace nptlCr grpund at 
nares^ whickthpy call Maeh'hpd:«^-i The centrical and 
molt elev^^ed'partofisi^alfo taXltS Ma£h''kQr 
daray hecaufe,.when the lower .pa^l^§ of the city are laid 
under watei^by fome urinlual overflowing of the 
dtis part remains free from water like the. belly of a hCh. 
Thd city alfo is forne times tluis called, bccaufe, during 
the general floods, the waters rife like a circular wall 
round the holy city, In (hort, any place in-the middle 
of waters, either natural or artificial, which can afibrjj 

fiielter to living ;being3, is called ' 

, The place, where Lam is fuppofed to lie entomb¬ 
ed, is caflesd Haidflkbh a wprd, which fignifies nine lakfist 
becaufc!,.. it.#T«id«'3pitati :Mahmood granted to this 
holy pJaco#ryo*triy..revenuo of nine, lakhs of rupeep. 
Be tills as, it^may, this foundation, no longer ejtifts,: and 

I believe it .p§ver did» real name is probably 
voL. VI. ' I i ; 


\ 
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Ndu-rLaca^ or Nuh-^Lacay :which iti' the latigu^e of that 
country, implies the place of Nuh or Noah; at leaft 
there are many places in-that country, the names of 
which end in Ldca or Lakiy fuch as Ebau^lac, Gauza- 
lac, &c. . •' 


V 



4 


Clofe to Ayadhya oxGudSf bntbe banks of the Gagra, 
they fliew the tomb of Noah and thole of Avfe;», and 
Sms or SisH (Job and SBir'H). According tq^i^e ac¬ 
count of the venerable Derveijhiyviido watches ov^ the 
tomb of NuH, it was built by ALEXANDEU the Great, or 
SECUNDERRdMt. I fcntlately 3 leamcd Hindui, to make 
enquiries about this holy place; from the Mufulmans, he 
could pbtaiq no further-light; butithe Br&hmm inform¬ 
ed him that where Nu H’s tomb ftands now, there was 
formerly a place of worfhip dedicated to GaK'fsa, and 
cbfe to it are the remains of a Bowly, or walled well, 
"Vi’hicb is called in Purajtas Gana-put cunda. The 
tombs of Job and Shisl are near to each other ; and 
about one bow fiiot and a half from Noh’s tomb j be¬ 
tween them are twofmall hillocks, called or 

the mountains of the moon. According to them thclc 
tombs are not above four hundred years old; and owe 
tbeir ovigin to three men, called Nuh, Ayub, and Sms, 
who fell there, fighting again!! the Hindus; thefe were of 
courfe confidered us Shehids or rriartyrs: but the prieijs, 
who officiate there, in order toencreafe the veneration ' 
of the fuperftitious and unthinking crowd, gave out that 
thefe tombs were really thofe of Noah, Job, and SiTth 
of old. The tomb of h is not noticed in the Ayeen- 
Akhery^xxxiiy thofe of Avub and Shis, 

r •» 

Mach’ho'dAra-NaVha is not unknown in China; 
at lead there is an idol near Pechin which is 

fuppofed by pilgrims firom India and Tibet^ to reprefent 
Mach’ho'Uara or A/d/fr^-BuROHA'N. This account 
I received from a famous traveller called Arce'swara, 
who was introduced to my acquaintance by Mr. Dun- 

‘3 " CAN 
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CAN * thtfee years ago. He faid, that the Myau or tem¬ 
ple, is at a Xmall diftance from the north-wed corner of 
the \vall of Pechin^ and is called MahM-Cdla-Mym, from 
its chief deity Maha'-Ca'la^ whp. is WQrdiipped there, 
and whole ftatue is on one fide of the river, and the 
Myau on the other. That in one part of the Myau. n a 
gilt llatuc of MACH’-Ho'DARA-NA'rH, about eighteen 
feet hi^^h : in another part is the CMrati-pad^ or the inj- 
preffy^of the feet of DATTA'xaE'yA or Datta, called 
To4ir by the Egyptians. 'There is a convent and aX«- 
via. What are, the names of thefe deities, he 

could not tell., This adonilhing tfaveWer fird vifited 
the mod famous places of worlhip in the northern parts 
of Indiat as far as JSiM, and . the borders of Perfia. 
Though a Brdhmeny\st had a regard for the worfliip of 
Jin a, and renouncing his tribejbe refolvcd to vilit the 
living Fohs, I lhall here exhibit the outlines of his 
peregrinations, which are as accurate as can rcalbna- 
bly be expefted from a man who declares, that he did 
not travel for the purpofe of geographical information, 
and who never imagined he ftiould be requeded to give 
an account of his travels. , . • 


According to Arce'swaras account. 

J'rom Benares to E^epdl 
hajfd. - - - 

Cheri^ foutb ead of Lajfa - 
Country of Letanh - 

Then turning toward the wed, he en¬ 
tered the country of Coinbot where 

he adeemed the Lama'-Combo - 

/ 

to Sdtnd-yerbu - - » 




According to the 
maps of tile ye/«its, 

Nepal '■ 
Lajfa 
DJtri 
Laton 


See Alphab. 
Tibet, 

Bridge of S<r- 
nia. 


4 

* Jonathan Dwxcan, Efq. nowgoyernor of 
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to Caucafu ... 

Country of JcJhrdm 
Silin - . . 

Crolfcd the H ird-Moren and enter¬ 
ed the country of Urdi^u, which 
he defcribcs as flat and abound¬ 
ing with lakes and marfhes, 

Crofl'ed again the Hara^-Morerii and 
entered the country of Urdt^ 

Then turnings to the north-weft, he 
entered thOkcountry of a famous 
Kalka chief, called Bua'ga'-gu. 

Thence into the country of the 
Tolen-cdJu-Kalkas; thus called 
from the river on the banks, of 
which they live, 

He went afterwards to pay his adorations to the Ta'- 
ra'na'tii, the place of whofe refidence is marked in 
the maps between the rivers Selinghei and Organ. This 
living Foh is well known in the northern parts of Indian 
under the name of Ta'ra'na'th, and is mentioned in 
Beli/s travels. 

« 

In three months he went into the country of Chitcdr^ 
Naymdnn-cdjli, in the maps Teitciedr and Naymann. 
Thence to Tdld..Nor, the Taal-Nor of the maps. He 
then entered through the breach made in the great 

wall, for the conveyance of the remains of the emperors 
to their place of burial, which he fays is calletn^^W by 
the Tartarsy and SSchin by the Chinee: thence to Pekin 
called by the Chinefe Pdchin. He returned from his ex¬ 
pedition about three years ago,and fiicwed to Mr. Dun- 
' CAN and to me the numerous Rahddres or paflports he 
obtained from the various chiefs and Lamas he had vifit- 
cd. They are written in the charafters of the countj ics 
*he went through, namely of Tibet, the Mmgul Tartars, 

and 


Coeofay cuftoith- 
houfe. 

Sinin. 

Urtous 
Vrat. 


Tola-pira or ri¬ 
ver Told. 
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and of China, He is now gone to vifit the places of wor- 
fliip in the fouthern parts of India; .dX\.^x which he in¬ 
tends to come and die at Benares, A near relation of 
his is in my fervice as a pandit. .. ' , 


It may appear ftrange, that the pofterity of Cain 
fliould h^e fo much noticed in the Purdnast whilll that, of 
the pioj/s and henevolent Ruchi Is in great meafure 
hegl|8;ed.: but it is ev^n fo, in.the Mofakdl ^cccy^tit^ 
the antediluvian hiftory: where little is faid of thepol^ 
terity of Seth; wbilft the infpired penAn takes par¬ 
ticular notice of the ingenuity of the ^fcendants of 
Cain, and to what high degree of perfe^ibnjhey car¬ 
ried the arts of civil life. Tlie charms'and accomplilh- 
ments of the women are particularly mentioned., The 
fame became might'j men, nahkh were of old, men (f renown. 
The antediluvian hiftory of Sanchoniathon isobvj- 
oufly that of the pofterity of Cain.. We have been 
taught to conlider the defeendaots of Cain, as a moft 
prbfligate and abbmipable race ; this opinion^ however^ 
is not countenanced, either by facred dr profane hifto¬ 
ry. That they were not intrufted with.the facred depo- 
fit of religious truths to tranfmit to future ages, is fuf- 
ficiently certain: they might in confequence of thisj 
have deviated gradually from the original belief; and 
aflaft fallen into a fuperftitious fyftem of religion, 
which feerns alfq a natural confequence of the fearful 
difpoGtion of Cain, and the horrors he muft have felt, 
when he recolleded the atrocious murder of his bro- ' 
ther. Be this as it may, their worldly achievements 
paired to.-spofterity, whilft the peaceful and domeltick 
virtues <^f the defeendants of Seth funk into oblivion.. 
Out of five Menus, who ruled as lords paramount be¬ 
tween Adima and the flood, according to the Purdnas, 
four were of the pofterity of Cain. 

Thus, according to ah uniform tradition, of a very, 
long ftanding, as it is countenanced by the Hindu facred 
books, and Perfiah authors, the progenitors of mankind 

lived 
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lived in that mountainous traft, which extends from Bdlk6i 
and Canddhar to the Ganges; we may then reafonably 
look for the t^erreftrial paradife in that country; for it 
is not probable, that Adima and Adima' or Iva fhould 
have retired to any great diftance from it. According¬ 
ly we find there fuch a fpot, as anfwers minutely to the 
Mofaical account j a circumftance, I believe, not to be 
met with any where elfe on the furface of the g^be. A 
fmall brook winds through the Tdgdvis of Bdmfyant^vxA 
falling into a fmall lake, divides itfelf into four heads, 
forming fo m^y navigable rivers. The firft called Phi- 
fan con^ffes the whole country of Chd^ild, where gold 
is foun9|M|j|||||^e gold of that.country is good : there 
is alfo Sardonyx. The country of Chdvild, 

is probably Cabul : it is a very ancient denomi¬ 
nation ; for Ptolemy calls its inhabitants and 

the town itfelf Cabura, which is obvioufly a corruption 
from Cabul; for the Perfian name for a jhed or pent- 
houfe is indilFercntly pronounced Cabul and Cabur. Tra¬ 
dition fays, that Cabul was built by an ancient king of 
that name; and the place where he lived, is flill (hewn 
near Cabul: they generally call him Shah Cmjul. Gold 
is found in the fands of Indus ^ above Xderbend, but 
in greater quantity about Cdbul-grdm, to the rforth of 
Derbendy and in the rivers, which lall into the Indus from 
the welt. It is found alfo near the furface of the.eanb 


in thefe parts, but the natives are tpo indolent to dig 
for it. The gold found in the fands, I am told, is not 
fo pure a? that found by digging the earth to a confider- 
able depth. This country abounds with divers forts of 
precious ftoncs, fuch as the Lapis Lq^zuHy thGx'X'acuth or 
hyacinth, cryftal, marble of various colours, and razor 
ftones of a fuperior quaility. The appears then to 
be the Lands- SindhjOr leffer Sindhy called aMhNildb I'rom 
the colour' of its wafers, which are deep and limpid. 
This river is alfo denominated the Nila Gangdy or lim¬ 
ply Gangd by Hindus. ; a.nd it is cafed Ganges by Isi- 
noRus, when he fays ihat the belt AJjd-faiidci grows o.;;i 
the mouiuains of (j^cobagiy at the I'ource of the Ganges. 

Ojeobagi 
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Ofeobagt h obvioufly derived from J?shu-Beg, the lord 
Jeshu, another name for the famous Rasa'la orBaoN- 
G us, who dwelt at Bdmtymtt whole coloflal ftatue is to be 
feen there to this day, and of whom I fliall fpeak more 
fully hereafter. The true name of that place com¬ 
monly called, Tbaug and yybuck by Major Rennell, 
between Cabul and Bdlkh, is Ai Be'g Dominus Lunusy 
cyr Lord the Moon, There are in its vicinity, in the 
mountmnsj'feveral curious remains of antiquity. Je¬ 
rome fays alfo that the Phifon was called Ganges in his 
time. They were both perfeftly right, though it is al- 
moft certain, that they underftood by it the great Ganges. 
Hesychius fays, that ibc Phifon was thus called, becaufe 
it {lowed from a Jjffurei gap, or nmuth. If fo, this appella¬ 
tion is fynonymous with Cophesf the ancient name of the 
Landi-Sindh, as will appear hereafter, 

« 

The fecond river \yas the Gihon, which compalfed the 
land of Cuf}: this is the Hir-Mend; and the country is 
the original land of Cttjha of the Purdnas, which begins 
near Candahar, and includes part of Iran or Petfta. In 
a former elfay on Egypt, I had parried too far the eaft- 
em limits of that country. 

f 

^ A * 

The' third river is the Hiddekel, which runs toward, or 
through the eallern parts of the land of AJfur. This 
appears to be the river of Bahlac, which runs through 
the eaftern parts, and feems to have been once the eaft- 
ern boundary of the land of Hajfarab or Hdzdrah. 
This C()untry extends from Herat to Bdhlac and Bdmi^ 
yan: from the.unfcttlcd difpolition of its inhabitants, its 
houndaries cannot well be defined, They corlfider 
themfetves as the aborigines of that country ; and like 
the Arabs^ were never thoroughly fubdued. They are 
very numerous, brayc, but incapable of difcipline. They 
are Mufulmans ; but retain Hill many hcathenilh, and fu- 
perlUtious culloms, at leaft in the opinion of their neigh¬ 
bours, The principal tribes are the Daicdndi, Taimd^ 
ft, See. the firft jiye between Herd,t and Dawer; an4 
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%; cithers 

l>£trficulars 

5 C^#^»J,.haye afgtedtianQus'fitu^ion^ to 

th^|arden of f^^«*.,aAd.there:0fcdfy^ 0«i • 

tih s ' J^e4yeiiisbtt^ beeii tanfaelced fn 
fearch of It: whil|l We 6f the fatbers^iiive denied even 
m exi^enct,.. Tht Mindus are: ,d«iu^^^^ 
they place « on tbejekvated pjaihs.of ir«i;$ara thl^ 

H which goes round Mmd^ 

,/ r " then through a lake 

called Majfanvara (the ekiftenceuof Which is very 

donbiful}, and IS erz:onedtiny,vfuppofed by travellirik' 
fackeers. to be the fame with that, fi-om which the Gan^ . 

ilfThe M '^'^^^mfcritiBinduSafovard.^ 

towards the four corners of-the^ World, through four 

the_ heads of four ahimals; 

Jure C^’fffefpohdingpalfe^e of fcrip- 

IS toward the Wthf and from 
It tlTues the Gan^d; toward the weft, is,a head. 

The Ghu^u or: Cho^fi^tts ; \t‘\v tht 

7 L Moang-ko, iffues frotti an 

® ^be Bhadra-gangd or 'Jenifea 

ing^to oThejr ^ ^ hegd aL/d.- 

of ‘be abode 

f7.4 ^ ’ -^ ’ no means, as the place, in which 

he pnmogcnitors of mankind were created: at )eaft I 
have not found any paftage in the Purdnai, tba% might 
coymenance any fuch idea ;■ but rather oh the contrary. 

As It is written ,in the Pi^dnas, that on mount Miru 
here is an eternal day for the fpace of fourteen degrees 

fame fpace on the oppofite fide j the BwJhave been 

.. *!■ 

forced 
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for<Je(J' to fuppofe that at the apeit^ ot- 

fummtJ of the fhacJbW of the eartEj;'Sand that ironjr .tte 
earth to this fhihrtiJf, there is, artSiih^b conre^; hiii, 
(olid like the reft bfthegidbe, Buf thyifible, impalp^lej* 
and pervious to ihyirt^in4 f oti tHe'|dc5 of/Ais. njoiUTi- 
tain' are Variotts'^ithrions^,, rifing' in eminence and ,pre- 
cxcelleiiee, as yo'u afeend^ add deftihed'foi: the place of 
refidetice of tlie ofeffed, aceofdidg to, their merits, Go o 
and the principal deities are fyppoCed tb be feated in the 
fide# of the north, on the fumttift pf'^ \vhich 

is called al fo 0^ o? the ebn^egatiOn. , This opi¬ 
nion is of the gretjtcft antiquity, as it is. alludeti to by Isa- 
lAHi almoft in the words of.the Pauranics, This prophet 
deferihing the fall of thf"chief joT the llaityas, intro^' 
duces him, faying, *^that he would fexalt his throne above 
the ftars of Go io, dnd tvOiild fif oh the mount of the'm- 
gregaihn, in the fides of thejkorfh*^ The tnouhtaih, or 
hill of Goo* fs often tilltidhd to in fefipture. 


w . 


alhamed'of this ridiculous 
t reCoricilA the to 

fun at: fotne remote period, ; 
' altitude to Surmeru, as to- 
fpace of, fourteen degrees 
round this point, and conftant night for the fame fpacc 
■fXotxxjA Cu~meru. Thus by placing the north pole on 
the elevated plains of the \e^ex Buck dr a, and forcing'the 
fun out of the ecliptick, they explain the alteration, 
which is fuppofed to have taken place on the well and 
call points; whilft the north and fouth points, as they 
fay, remain unmoveable. This alteration, they tell'us; 
was noil perceptible, at leaft very little, in the countries • 
to the fouth of Meru, but in thofe to the north of it, the 
furi appeared to rife in the weft and to fet in the eaft; 
As long as the Hindus confidered the earth as a fiat ta^ 
ble with the immehfe conical mouniaih of Mem^ rifihg 
in the middle, and intercepting the rays of the fun, diir- , 
ing part of its diurnal courfe; the points of eaft and 
weft mull of courfe have been entirely inverted beyond 

•* Meru, 


Softie i?/>Mfa aftrbhomers, 
fuperftru6:ur,e, endeavour to 
nature, by fuppofing that the 
revolved in fuch parallel ql 
afford conftant light for the 
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Meru^ In the fitft paffage I met with, in (be!Pumftaf, 
relating to t\\& /acred ijle^ in the weft., by which we are 
to underftan.d the Britijh iflapds, Iceland and ferp^ it is 
pofitively declared, that they.are fituated to the eaft of 
Scandci-,.dwp, .yfhich is $candiat,or Scandinavia; accord¬ 
ingly I looked for them in the feas; to the eaft ward of 
that, famous penipfula, particularly as Pl^nv feems to 
place there the ifland of Elixoiaj fupppfed by fome, tq 
be the abode of the bleffed; but my chief pandit warn¬ 
ed me, with much earneftnefs not to be too hafty: ihat 
this inftance from the Eurdnas was deemed to be the 


only one, in which the /acred ijlec were alferted to be to 
the caftward of Scaridio-; and that he would produce 
numerous paffages in which thefe iflands were declared 
to be to the vv^eftward of Scanda-dwip, or in a derivative 
form Scandeya: and that, from numberlels particular 
circuniftances, he would prpvp to my utnipll fatisfaflion, 
that Scatideyd was really to the eaftward of Samudran- 
iaraca, a name by which the /acred ijlcs are lometimes 
called, becaufe they are in the middle pf the ocean. 
As the Brahmens would rather fuppofc the whole eco¬ 
nomy of the univerfe difturbed, than queftion a fingle 
faft related in their facred books, he then informed me, 
that this fingle paffage alluded to a remote period, in 
which the pole of the globe, the courfe of the fun, were 
dift'erent from what they are now, in confcqucnce of 
which there was a time, w’hen the fun appeared to the' 
inhabitants of Scandia^ to rife above the /acred i/le^. 
But let us return to the terreftrial paradife. 


The followers of Buddha in Tibet place the garclcii 
of Ed.n at the foot of mount Meru toward die fouth 
weft, and at the fource of the Ganges. The facred ri¬ 
vers, according to them, are the the Indus, the 

SamfiUi and the Sitd~gapgd; by which they underftand 


the Sirr or /axaries^ which is alfo called Sita-gangd in 
the Purnnas. They have the fame number of heads of 
animals, which are difpofed in the fatne manner: and 


the divines of Tibet^ and of India conlider thefe four 

animal^ 
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animals as the original guardians of the four quarters of 
the world. In the fame manner commentators have 


confidered the four facred animals mentioned in fcrip- 
ture, namely, the Man, the the Lien, and the fla^le, 
as the guardians and melfengers of the four corners of 
the world. ‘, 


j 


The few Hindus, who live toward the Indus, infill that 
the lake near Bdmiyan, is the- real and original Man/aro- 
%>afa: and near Cabul a little to the north weft of Sd^ 
edrdard,^ is a fmall lake, which they call the lelfer Ma»- 
farovara, and which correfponds to a fimilar lake to the 
fouth of Bindu-farova^q, called in the Bit^dnas, the eyes 
of Manfafonja^a, 

Brahmens in general nnderftand by Meru or Su-mcru 
the north pole, in oppofition tq numerous palTages in the 
Purdnas. Their fyftem of geography has reference, in 
general, tq the fpot in which they fuppofe the terreftrial 
paradife to be, qr rather the abode of the Gods, called 
Su-mcru, hence we read of countries to the W. N. W. 
of Meru, &c. The immenfe country of Guru i.s repeat¬ 
edly declared in the Purdnas, and by Brdhniens, in con- 
verfation, to be fituated to the north of Su~nieru. Even 
in their maps of the /even divips, Su-meru is placed a 
■»'gre|Lt way tq the fouth of Siddhd-puri, which they uni¬ 
formly acknowledge to be exadly under the north pole. 


Guru, which includes Kujfia and Siberia, is divided in¬ 
to jtwo parts, Uttara-Guru, or north Guru, and fouth Gu¬ 
ru. In the Purdnas, particular notice is taken of the 
extraprdinary length of the days in Uttara-Curu: and 
it is added, that in the ifland of Pujeara, which is alfert- 
ed there to be fituated at the furthermoft extremities of 
the weftern world, the length of the days is the fame as 
in Uitara-Giiru. This places Pufeara under the polar 
circle, at leaft under the fcpfible one; this ifland will ap¬ 
pear, in a future effay, to be Iceland. It is further add¬ 
ed, in the Purdnas, that the (bores of that immenfe 

country, 
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coufttfy, which encorttpaffcs what we call the oM conti¬ 
nent, and th&'Athuttlck fea, &C..paffes between the iOahda 
of Pj^€ara ,:aind Uttar^mrui or the north pole: indeed 
the’ ihores or G/'^;?/Wrtehding towards the north eaft, 
may have given rife to fuch an idea. However, this 
foews plainly, Uitara^nieru, or north Meru, to be different 
from Su~?neru. Meru fignifies an/7iv/j, and the two ex¬ 
tremities of the teVreftrial are called 
,and D^cjhm^nicru, i\ic northern and fouthern Meru, or 
pole. The line paffing through the centre of the eaTth 
and the fuppofed terreftrial patadife, to which they ge¬ 
nerally refer in the Purdnas with refpea to bearings; is 
^fo Meru; and its two extremities, called Sumeru and 

Cu-meru, are .only the zenith and nadir points of that 
abode of the Gods. 


\' 


The Mujulmans in the countries adjacent to Bamiyan, 
infift that Adam, (whom they call a!fo KeyumurW) 
and Eve, having been drivgn out of paradife, wandered 
feparafely for Tome time, till they- met accidentally at a 
Certain place, where fainting each other with mutual 
embrace, the place was accordingly called B&hla, or, 
in derivative form, Bahlaea, or the place of embrace. 
This is the general opinion of the natives; whilft others* 
confidering that the termination ox ach, fignifies bro¬ 
ther, will h^ve it to imply the place where he embraicedi''" 
his brother; and of courfe fuppofe that Keyumursh 

had one. The firft etymology U, I believe, counte-* 
nancedby Abulfida. 


When Satan was ejeaed. or kicked, as they fay, out 
of ine garden of Eden, where he firtt lived, he leaped 
over the mountains, and fell on that fpot, where Cabul 
now ftands: hence the origin of the well known pro¬ 
verb, that the inhabitants of CahuUxQtxnXv the oApring 
of this prince of darknefs. ITofe of Cabul do not de¬ 
ny his having been at Cabul; but fay, he had no off- 

fpriri^ was foon conjured away, and withdrew into the 
diltna or Lamgani 


It 
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It appears frotn ic'ripture, that Adam and,E ve lived 
afterwards in tjie countries to-the eaflward of Edetif iot 
at the eaftern entrance of it, Cod placed the angel with 
the flaming fword* This is alfo confirmed by the Fu- 
rdnicii^iho place the progenitors of mankind on the 
mountainous regions, betweep Cabut:9iX\A Ganges, 

on the banks of which, in the hills, they (hew a place, 
where he reforted occafionallyj for religious purpofes. 
It is frequented by pilgrims, and is called S^wayambhu-* 
•ea^hdn: I have not been able yet to afeertain its fitu- 
ation^ being but lately ^acquainted with it : but I Imlieve 
it is fituated to the ndi^ weft of 18ri~Nag^. 

/ •» 

f 

At the entrance of the palfes, leading to the place, 
where I fuppofe was the garden of and to the eaft- 
ward of it, the Hindus have placed a deftroyihg angel, 
who generally appears, and is reprefented like, a Cherubi 
I mean Gaeud'a, or xht Eagle, upon whom Vishnu 
and Jupiter are reprefented riding. GARt/DfA is re-* 
prefented generally like an'eagle; but in his compound 
charafter, fotnewhat like the Cherub, he is reprefented 
like a young man, with the countenance, wings, and ta¬ 
lons of the eagle. In feripture, the deity is reprefented 
riding upon a Cherub, and flying upon the wings of the 
wind. This is the Simurgh of Perfian romances, who 
■ ^Tarries the heroes from one extremity of the world to 
the other. G.\rud'a is called the Vabdn* (literally the 
vehicle}’of Vishnu or Jupiter, and he thus anf\s''ers to 
the Cherub of feripture; for many commentators derive 
this word from the Obfolcts root Oharab in the Chaldaan 
language, a word implicitly fyuonymous with the l^an^ 
ferit V^dn, 

An accurate tranflation of the legends relating to 

Garud'a, Prometheus, and the building of Bdmiym, 

^ * 

* Hehcc the Latin wiirds Veho, Scc. In the femthem diakAs 6f 
they generally pronounce the letter h hard Hke^; thus fov^ahdnt^ty 
fay ^agan, a waggon: for mahd^ greats they &y megdp hence the Gmk 
word mega* 

ihall 
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Ihall be given ,fepara{eli ?tt the end of this diCfettatiorii 
The city of B^miyan being reprefented as the fountain 
of purity and holinefs, it was called with propriety Pd~ 
rd-Bamiyari or Bamiyan, the.pure and holy; for the fame 
realbn the dittrifl of Bdmtydn tai^x. be called Pard-de- 
or Pdrd-defar^ pure and holy country. This dif- 
trift is now barren; and without a fingle tree. The fa- 
cred books of the Hindus, and of the Bauddhijis, do, how- 
evefi declare moft pbfitively, that it was otherwife for¬ 
merly. Tradition informs lis alfo, that the number of 
inhabitants was at one period fo prodigious, that the 
trees, underwood, grafs and^lplants were deltrbycd. 
The vegetable foil being no longer protefted, was in the 
courfe of ages walhed away by the rains: certain it is, 
that the foil in the valleys is moft fertile, and the whole 
diftriiS, fuch as it is now, is ftill a moft enchanting and 
delightful fpot. The country to the eaflward of Bdm- 
yan, as far as the Indus, is the native country of the vine, 
and of almoft all the fruit trees we have in Europe: there 
they grow fpontaneoufly, and to a great degree of per* 
feflion. When the natives find a vine, an apple tree, 
See. in the forefts, they clear all the wood about it, dig 
the ground, and by thefe means, the fruit comes to per- 
fe^ maturity, W.hen we are told in feripture of Noah 
cultivating the vine, we may be fure, that it was in its 
native country, or atleaft very near it. 




Bdjntyan, though not mentioned by napie in Non- 
Nus’s Dionyfiaes*y is well delcribed by him as the abode 
of the benevolent Bhongus, who lived in Samaeh'hes,or 
receff’es artfully excavated in the mountains. Bron¬ 
cos is obviouliy the Bhranga, orBHRA'NOAs of the 
Purdnas, called allb Sarasa'la, and of whom^^I ftiall 
fpcak more fully hereafter. Brongus had two Tons, 
who were highly refpe0;ed by Dor i aden, perhaps the 
Diryodan of the Purdnas. Bhranga, or Sarasa'la, 
had alfo feveral children, who afeended the throne of 


* B. 17, V. 40, &c. 
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Oalingdi 'after their father had forfahen the wot-ld, /and, 
A/ithdrawn to Bamiyan-^ to give herfelf upto conternpla* 
;ion. . 

* 4 

' ‘ V ‘ 

Bdmiyan appears alfo to be the to^'n called Drajkcfc 
by Ptolkmy; which is derived frotn the Sanferit Dra- , 
and implies \)\tJionedfy: towns before faeing.on^ 
ly an affemblage of huts, r Its diftaoce afid bearing 
from Cabiira^ or Orlhoffdna^ the prefent city of Cabul^ 
put^it beyond doubt. One of the Sanferit narhes of Ca-* 
but) is Afa-’vana, and fometimes, by. contradiliinflion, 
Urd'h'-As-vana, or, as it is always pronounced in the 
fpoken dialefcls, Urdh'r-A'Jbdn or A'Jbdna, The upper 
Naulibis, or Nildbif in Ptolemy, falls in at Ghtot'-bmdt 
or Goraefoa-mni in Sanferit^ which appears to be the- 
Alexandria ad Paropamifwn of the hiftorians of Alex am*- 
DER. It was called jVj:745/, from iti; being fituated on 
the banks of the Nildb. The immenfe ridge between 
Nildbi and Drajhatca, or Drajhtaca, is properly deline¬ 
ated in Ptolemy. Alexandria ad Baropamifum was 
near the cave of Prometheus, which is to be fi^en tc 
this day near the pafs of SheibaPt between Gbor-band mA 
Bamiyah. Orthojpdna% or fimply AJbdnai is mentioned 
in the Pentingerian table. It is called alfo in Sanferit^ 
|AYiNi'-uE'vi-^Aaff, or the place of the goddefs of vic¬ 
tory, and is the NiCjKa (a word of the fame import) of 
the hiftorians of Alexander. The place where her 
temple ftood, is clofe to Cabult and is ftill fecreily vifited 
by Hindu pilgrims. Jayini-de'vi' and Asa-de'vi' are 
the fame deity; the latter lignifies the goddefs, who 
grants the objetl of our afa, or wijhes. She is call¬ 
ed alfo Asya'ca in a derivative form, and the place 
i& c.?i4i^d by the Mufulmansy AJhcdTi^drfdn, who have 
thus altered the old name into an Arabick denomi¬ 
nation of the fame import nearly; for it lignifies, he 
who knows our afiee, or wilhes. There is the tomb 
of a faint, who now officiates in the room of Asa- 
DE'vi', and grants to devout Mufultnans the object of 
their wilhes. 


The 
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The Nicaa* of the liiilori&n$ of At.EXA>fD^R, is pi*o* 
Wbly the NiCAa ofK onnu^** which he calls alfo Af- 
facia, probably tor Af^^ia or Afy6dat for, according to 
the PitrdnaSi Jayini'-oi' vi^ or the nymph Njc^a> was 
alfo called Ajydca; A'fdca would be as grampnatical j 
and the town of Af&ca or Afydca, in a derivative form* 
■would be AMceyd or A'/ateyd, or, according to the 

idiom of the Greek language, Afyoda and Afacia. 

\ 

The Paraponufean hills, or at leaft part of thero\ are 
called alfo Parnafm^ and Pamejfusy by DiOnysius Pie- 
KifcGJiTEs, pKisciAx* aod F, AvitNus; this la ft appel¬ 
lation has been fuppofed to be only a corruption, or 
contraflion from the fiHt. But the diflerence is fo great, 
that, in my bumble opinion, thefe are really two differ¬ 
ent denominations of the fame mountainous traflt, at leaft, 
of part of it. Thefe mountains are in general called 
Ddvattka\n the Hindu fticred books, becaufe they wcie 
full of Devds or gods, and holy Rl(/his and Brahmens^ 
who are emphatically called the gods of the earth, or 
Bhu-devas, They lived, according to the Purdros, in 
bowers or huts, called Parhafdlas pr Parhdfas^ bccaule 
they were made of leaves, for I'uch is the Sanfmt cx- 
pieffion, whilft we fltould fay, built with twigs and 
branches. Indeed the leaves are the moft conlpicu- 
ous part, bccaufe in India, when dry, they generally ajJ;;; 
here ftill to the boughs they grew upon. The mdll ce¬ 
lebrated amongft thefe Parnafas was that of the fa¬ 
mous Atri, whofe Inftory is clofely conneQed with 
that of the BniiJJ} iflands, and other weftern regions. 
It was fituated on an infulated hill, called in the Purd-^ 
rtas, Mem, and by the Greeks, ‘Meros. It is fuppofed 
by the Hindus to be a fplinter the larger 

and that the Gods come and icfide upon it occafionally. 
Its fituation was afeertamed by the late Mr. Fos- 
itR, by my friend Mir/.a-Mooul Beg, and by P. 
Montserrat, who accompanied the emperor Ac- 
BAR in his expedition to Cabul in the )ear 1581 . It 

* B, 16 in fine. 

is 
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is called to this day Mtr-coh and Mar-coh, or the moun¬ 
tain of Mcr or Meru f for in the fpnkcn dialefis, they 
often lay Mer hr M$ru. and in the Treloci-dvrpana, wc 
conftantly read Mer for Meru. Tt is on the soa'i bc- 
. tween Peijhower zrxA^aldldbdd; and about twenty-four 
miles from the latter, on the banks of the Landi Sindh 
or Cameh river, Jt is now a bare rock, the river which 
formerly ran to the fouth of it, having carried away 
all ^he earth from the lower parts; and the earth above 
being no longer lupported, was alfo waOied away by 
the rains. From its diimal appearance, it was called 
Be-dowlat by the emperor Huma'yun. U looks like 
a fingle (lone, whthout any fiffure. It extends from the 
wed to the eaft. It rifes abruptly from.the plain in 
v/hich it ftands j from the bottom to the lop ; P. Mon- 
s£RRAT reckons about 2000 feet, and it is about fix 
furlongs in length : its diftance from the neared hill is 
about three miles. The ground to the fouth and eaft 
is marfliy, being the old bed of the river : to the weft 
are feen feveral triangular entrances into caves. To 
the cad at the diftance of three miles, is a wretched 
village, called Bijfoiir ox Bifo-wly (Bujfo^ul in Major 
RiiNneli/s map) wdiich about two hundred years ago 
was a pretty large towm. To the weft are the villages 
oi Amhdrcdnd z.r\di Battercote, clofe to which Na'dir- 
sii,\'h encamped; and as there is no other encamping 
ground near this place for a numerous army, we may 
lafely conclude this to be the very fpot on which Alkx- 
ANDER encamped near the town of i^ya, which ex¬ 
tended all round the mountain. Belides, his camp 
was near the fepulchresof the inhabitants, which were 
to thfy^eft of the mountain. 

««J 


On this mountain, it is declared in the Purdnas, was 
the Parhafdldj, or P^rhafaj of Atri : there they Ihew- 

ed formerly a cave, in which he ufed to retire occa- 
fionalJy. 
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The word Parhd fignifics the leaf of a tree, a feather, 
and a uing. Its derivative fignifiesany thing 

made of leaves; fuch as baflcets, hats, pcnns, coops, 
huts, &c. it fignifies alfo any thing that is radiant; 
hence the learned affirm, that the word Parra was for¬ 
merly fynonymous mth^C/ra' or ray, though now ne¬ 
ver found in that fenfc. In the north-weft parts of 
India, in the Pajioo language, it is pronounced Pamia 
and Pannai in the plural: hence I conceive the \^ord 
Pama or Panna, to be the root of the Greek and Latin 
words Pinna ; and of the Saxon and Englifio words pen, 
fin, pin, penn, and alfo of the name of that plant, with 
pinnated leaves, called fern in Englijh, and in Greek 
Ptcris, the pinnated or winged: Parnica is another re¬ 
gular derivative, fome times ufed in compofition, as 
well asPariaca; and, as in the firft ages, mankind ei¬ 
ther lived in Gopas, caves, or in huts built of branches 
and leaves, which laft were their fummer habitations, 
thefe huts were Parmfas, or Pariicas, and Parnacas, 
Fornaccs and Fornlccs. The Greek words Vopmov, ^opv^ix, 
and yofvrij feem to be derived from Parheyam, a tegu¬ 
lar Sanftrit derivative, though never ufed. Proftitutes 
were thus called in Greek for the fame reafon that for¬ 
nication is derived from fornix. 

Mount Parnaffus in Greece was probably thus deno-" 
minated, from a Parhdfa, which conftituted the ancient 
temple, according to Pausanias: it was made of 
branches and leaves ; but as the word Parhdfa figni- 
lies alfo any thing made of feathers or wings, others 
infifted, that formerly it confifted of the wings of cer¬ 
tain bees cemented together with wax. vj . 

In themoft fecret recefs of the temple of Vesta at 
Pome, there was a Parndfa or Parhdfa fenced with leaves 
and branches, and it was called Pcniu according to 
Festus : as it was uncovered, it was really,.what we 
call in Etigli/Jj, a penn or fence : and, indeed, the word 
ParLafa, properly pronounced, founds very much like 
Penus, 

la 
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In the fame manner, the word Patrd a leaf, or Pdttfl, 
as it is pronounced in the fpoken dialeiits, has found 
its way into Latin, in the wordwS Patera, Patina, Patena, 
and Petafus: this laft being ufed to fignify equally the 
covering .of the head and of a houfe, which were origi¬ 
nally made of leaves and branches, and to this day, in 
India, by the poorer fort of people. The Pateras called 
Pdtrd in Sanferit, or cups ufed in facrifices, are often 
made of a large leaf, folded up, and kept together with 
fou]^wooden pins; utenfils made of leaves are (till ufed 
by the Hindus at their meals, and the Greek word Peta- 
l:n is obvioiifly derived from it. 

The word Par'ndfa, or Parndfas, was not^unknown in 
the welt, at fome early period: but as it belonged to 
the language of the gods, there was another word pre¬ 
valent in the vulgar or profane languages, and'ufed in 
its room. This word is Larna or Lar, which is found 
to this day in the Galic language, and that of the Cymric 
as well as in Greek ; in which lalt however it appears to 
be obfolete: buteither in its original form, or through 
its derivatives, it is fufceptible of the various accepta¬ 
tions of the word Parndfa ; and this accounts for Lar- 
na(fus being alfo the name of mount ParnaJJus. 

' Larcos, Larnax fignified a bafket of twigs, and a chefl: 
Lnriethos any covering of bark. In Laura, Lauran, 
lignify, a houfe, an hermitage; alfo an aflemblage of 
luch houfes. Lar, in Latin, is a houfe in Galic ; and in 
the dialedt of the Cymri, the ground floor. The ori¬ 
ginal name feems to have been Larna, which was pro- 
nounc^ in different countries, Lar and Lan, like the, 
^hijlrtt word Parna, of which, by dropping cither the 
r or the n, they make either Para, or Pana, in various 
dialedts of India. Hence Llan in Galic fignifies a houfe: 
Jdan in the dialedls of the Cymri, an inclofure. Thus, 
were the houfehold gdds called indifferently Lares 
and Penates. 


1 i 2 
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The words Lar, Larnot Parfid and Pdtd were onte 
lifed indifferently in the weft, to fignify a penn or coop; 
and.j'wioe conftned in them for the purpofe of fatten¬ 
ing, were called from that circumftance Larimii and 
their fleOi, Laridum, P$rna and Patafio. 


X 

The word Lar or Ldura^ is ftill ufed in Galic (Loar 
or Lomhar)t and in the dialefl of the Cynyri, Llueru to 
fignify rcfplendence, and probably froiri the laft are de¬ 
rived the words glare, clear, &c. It is applied in G'reek 
to refplendent metals, as gold and lilver j alfo to the 
Laurus, Or laurel tree, facred to the author of refplend- 
ence. Dapbiic, another name for the Laurtis, is deriv¬ 
ed from the ^av/rrii Tapana, a name of the Sun, as the 
author of heat; for that place in Egypt *, called Tapam 
in the Furdnas, is called Taphntih by the ftventy inter- 
preiers; and Daphana or Daphne^ by Greek and Roman 
autiiors. 


Though thefe mountains were in general Called Far-- 
najjian, yet the appellation of Parnajfui or Fariidfa, be¬ 
longed properly to that fingle mountain, on which ftood 
the Par'nafdla^ or Parkdfa^ oi Atri or Idris ; this was, 
I fuppofe, his furainer habitation, for he had below a 

Saniach'hy in which, it is faid, he lived occafionally. 

* 

It is declared in the Purdnas, that when De'va-Na- 
HUSHA, always pronounced Deo-nausu in converfa- 
lion, and in the vulgar dialecTis and obvioufly the Di¬ 
onysius of the Greeks, conquered the world, he vifited 
tbe feat of his grand anceftor Atri on the leffer Me^ 
ru; Rnd being uneafy to fee it thus neglefled ; fent 
for VtsvA-cARMA, the chief enginecrof the gOo^^^ttf 
ordered him to build on the fpot a fuperb city, which 
he called after bis own name DSva’NahuJha-mgitri, 
which is accurately rendered Dionyfiopdis in Greek* 


* AfiatHk Refrarches, vol. III. p, 385. 
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U is called alfo Amply Nahujham, Nahujhd and Naujhd, 
from which the Greeks made Nyfa: and, as the word 
l^ahujhd is pronounced Nagujh in feveral dialefiisof &- 
dia, particularly in the Deckan ; we find it alfo called 
Nagazt as in the life of Amir Timur : but it is not to 
be confounded with Nughz in the Ayeen Ahbery ; the 
true name of which, is Bughz or Bughzdriy the capital 
city of the diftrift of Irydb near Cabid. Nahujhd is bet¬ 
ter known in Hindujian'hy the emphatical appellation 
of Bevd^Nagarj, or the divine city. It was called alfo, 
but within the limits of that country only, Nagdra or 
the city, 

Since the deftrudlion of the original city, the capital 
of that diftriO:, whatever it was, went alfo by the name 
of Nagara, which was fucceifivcly applied to Adinagara 
and to Jelldldbdd, 

The diftrid of Nagara is called*, in the Ayeen-Akbery 
and by the natives to this day, Nekier-bur, for Nagar- 
wdra, or the ho?ne diftricl of Nagara. 

Not a fingle veftige remains now of the ancient Nau- 
j]}d or Nyfa ; but the Itony bafe of Meru, has refilled 
the ravages of time, and the corrofions of the river, 
whidi flowed formerly to the fouth of it. 

The Sun and Dionysius were worlhipped there, and 
Devi, or the Earth, had a cave facred to her. 

There is a llriking fimilarity between-the Grecian 
Barma^ and this mountain. The original temple at 
Ti’btlV'places was an humble Parndfa: at both places the 
Sun, Dionysius, and the Earth were worlhipped. 
Mount Parnafus in Greece was full of Samach'hes alfo. 
It had two furamits, one of which was called Nyfa^ as 
well as the adjacent city j and the other Cyrrha or 

2 Cyrrban 
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Cyrrban in the,oblique cafe: -this was facred to the Sun,. 
1 he words Cyrrha and iST/rm'feem to be derived from 
the Sanfcrit Ctraira, which implies irradiation and re- 
fplendence. The moft ancient oracle, and place of 
worfliip at Delphos^ was that of the earth, in a cave, 
which was called Delphi; an obfolete word, fyno- 
nymous with yoni in Sanfcrit: for it is the opinion of 
devout Hindust that caves are the fymbol of the facred 
ywi.’ tbis opinion prevailed alfo in the weft; for per¬ 
forations and clefts in ftones and rocks were called 
Cumi-Diaboli by the firft Chrijlians, who always beftow- 
ed the appellation of devils on the deities of the hea¬ 
thens. Perforated ftones are not uncommon in India; 
and devout people pals through them, when the open- 
irrg will admit of it, in order to be regenerated. If the 
hole be too fmall, they put either the hand or foot 
through it, and with a fufficient degree of faith, it an- 
fwers nearly the fame purpofe. One of the feven won¬ 
ders of the peak in 'Derbyjhirey is called by a coarfer 
name ftill, but very improperly; for this wonderful 
cave, or at leaft one very much like it, in the Saered- 
^cs, and particularly noticed in the Purdnas, is declar- 
jfd to be the facred yoni. The cleft called Gubya-Jihdn 
in Nepal, anfwers fully and literally to the coarfe ap¬ 
pellation bellowed upon the other in Derhyfhire by the 
vulgar, and is moft devoutly worlhipped by numerous* 
pilgrims from all parts of India, 

According to the opinion of my learned friends here, 
it is probable, that whenever/>«(/,« was performed in ho¬ 
nour of Prithivi, or iheEarth, the navel of Vishnu, 
or facred umbilicus of white marbles kept at Delp^, in 
the farxftuary of the temple, and carefully wrapt uplriT 
cloth, was placed in the cave of Delphi. By the navel 
of Vishnu the H/«tfw‘underttand the Os Tinew*. 

From the limilarity between the Parnafa oi India, 

Ajiatick Rcfeaiches, vol. III. p. 365. 


and 
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and that of Greece, it is natural to fuppofe, that the rites 
and ceremonies, were carried from the more ancient, 
to the modern one: the Indian Parhdfa is evidently the 
more ancient: for when Deucalion went into Greece, 
Dionysius and Apollo were notworfiiippedon mount 
Pamafus: he found there only the oracle of Themis. 
As Deucalion was fovereign of the country, in which 
the Indian Parnafus is fituated, it is, in my humble opi¬ 
nion, highly probable, that he carried into Greece, the 
worfhip of the deities of his native country, and more 
particularly that of Dionysius; though I muft confefs, 
that it is pofitively aflerted in the Purdnas, that De'va- 
Natiusha vifited the countries in the weft; and there 
built cities called after his own name: he,gave alfobis 
iianie to rivers, and particularly to the Danube or IJier, 
which, according to the Purdnas, fliould be fpelled IlY^ 
ter. His route is thus deferibedin the Purdnas: he 
firft defeended from the elevated plains of little Bok¬ 
hara with a numerous army, and invaded the countries 
of Samarcand, Bdhlac, and Cdbul, which were then in¬ 
habited by the 'Sacas and 'Sdcafenas: he conquered af¬ 
terwards Iran, Egypt, and Ethiopia; and proceeding af¬ 
terwards through the dwtp of Vardha, or Europe; he* 
conquered Chandra-drwip, or the Britijh iflands; he 
went thence into Guru, which includes the northern 
part&of Europe, and the whole of Siberia: having con¬ 
quered China, the countries to the fouth of it, and In¬ 
dia, he returned to the plains of Meru, through the pafs 
of Hardwar, 

The Greeks fuppofed that mount Parnajfus was the fa- 
vourit^^abode of the Mufes. The Hindus have not limit- 
ed their refidence to any particular fpot: but as the Sun 
is their leader, they are fuppofed to accompany him. 

They are called Rafa in Sanferit, in which language 
this word fignifies juice in general, but is more parti¬ 
cularly underftood of the honied juice of flowers; it 
implies alfo any thing which we particularly delight.in. 

Thsrp 
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There ate nine pf them, divided into three clalTes* 
and this accounts for the Greeks fuppofing that there 
were, originally, but three mules. 

I 

Thefe three clafles relate to love, war and religion, 
« 

‘i 5^r/;?^«riadorned with jewels: called 
alfo ShucJji neat; and Ujwald Ihining 
white.' 

Firft ClafsJ ^ all impljfing 

^ laughter. 

3 CaraL’d, Caruhyd, Grand, Crapd, Anu~- 
campd, Anucrojhd, all implying a mer¬ 
ciful difpolition, and tender pity. 

4 Raudrd and JJgrd, grief and rage ac¬ 
companied with tears: defpair. 

5 Vira or Utfwahd-vardand: heroick: 
infpiring with courage. 

Second Clafs< 6 Bhaydnacd, Bhayancard, Pratibhayd, 

Bhairava, BMJhand, Ddruhd, Bhijhmd^ 
or Bhimd, Ghord; all thefe names im¬ 
ply, fear, horror, hardnefs of heart, 
reciprocal dread, &c. 

7 Vibhatfd or Vicratd; trembling with 
fear at the fight of feenes of crHclty, 
or at the recital of heavy misfor- 

ThirdClafs « ' jri. ' 

0 Adbhuta or Vifmaya, Chtira Afcharya: 

wonder and admiration. 

9 Shantd is when we have effeflually 
extinguifhed our fenfes. 

Vibhatfd^ and Adbhuid relate to that (late, in 
which are virtuous p'epple; who, without renounc¬ 
ing the world, enjoy its lawful pleafures; cauti- 
oufly avoiding vice and guiltinefs. is adapt¬ 

ed to the ftate of a perfon, who, wifhing to be re¬ 
united CO the Supreme Being, confiders virtue in the 
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light Qt yjce« b^icause it ii7)ph^$ 
world, lliis Is seldoni iis^di h^(K^ 
reckon only eight or Mnses. Woi%, 
cotntnon singpps ar^ forbidden pf this,<,af^* 

even according to some, th^t of Hm aever^ and 
eighth. ^ t 


The ancients, according tb MACRoains, enter¬ 
tain^ nearly the same idea, with reseat to 'Ihe* 
Muses. Divines,^says he • reckon »ine Mnsesy eigM 
of which ansim to the musii^a) sojumds of rhe eight 
spheeres; the ninth, which'- is the^ most perfect and 
sublime, they consider as an HMnnical c(^ocord re¬ 
sulting from the eight former. MACRoaius insSsts 
that this idea is as ancient as f^lasinp. The Hindus 
likewise consider Sk^td a$ resulting from the simhl>« 
taneotis cadence ana united powers of the others; 
and as Skantd is never Used in Worldly conc^s* 
they often reckon eight or^ Mpses oidy. The 
nine J^sas are repreaented as beautiful damsels, with 
peculiar attributes 4nd ‘dreasea, ^ 


9 

Pieros the sop of Kf AO has, whose great-grand¬ 
father w^as Deucaljoisi;,’ introduced inte'iirm'e the 
nine Muses; and the- okJ, uncopth music of the 
Greeks^ Vvhich consiiMied only of four Muses, was 
laid aside, it seems j but not without yioleht struggles 
on the part of the adberepts of tfre kavTRMicA. 


Deucai.ioh is called Ca'i.a-Yavana in the P«- 
butCA'iiVu'N andCjA'l/jv'N in conversation, 
5i'd ih the vulgar dialects. Though acknowledged 
of divine extraction, and of course entitled to the 
epithet of De'va \ it is never bdtowed on him, be¬ 
cause he presumed to oppose CRfSHNA: and, in¬ 
deed, he was very near overpowering him. dut, as 

* Macko«, in $omn. scip. lib. 2“, o. sv, p. ss. 

Voi.. VI. 2 K 
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his descendants gave him his right as to the title of 
DeVa, and decreed divine honours to be paid to 
him, we shall henceforth call him Deva-Ca'la- 
Yavana, or, according to the vulgar mode of pro¬ 
nouncing this compound word, De'o-Ca'l’-Yun, 
which sounds exactly like Deucalion in Greek. 

A 

A 

His father was the famous Garga, whose story 
is thus related in Bhavishya-purand. Sapa'- 
Siva-Maha^-deVa, is a great penitent (Yogi): 
he continually walks in the path of knowledge; 
having dedicated himself to the service of Visnu 
(here is understood the supreme being in the cha¬ 
racter of Vishnu), he was constantly thinking on 
him. They, who devote themselves to the worship 
of Vishnu, have no occasion to worship the other 
gods: for there is no god like Vishnu, who is the 
original soul, and the ancient of days. Whoever de¬ 
votes himself to him, obtains a seat at the most ex¬ 
cellent feet*, he has no beginning, and he never 
dies ; he is pure and incapable of decay; he bestows 
knowledge, and everlasting bliss; hence he is par¬ 
ticularly to be worshipped. Maha'-de'va well 
knowing that Vaicant’ha (Vishnu) was to be born 
of the VrishnU and Andhacas^ said, I shall be his 
Burohiia lor officiating prieftl: and he was horn of 
woman, in the character of Garga : as soon as 
Crishn A Was born, Garga acted as his Piirohita: 
hence he is called Garga'cha'rya ; he gives 
Urdha (command over lust), and, though concealed 
under a mortal form, he is really Maha^-deVa. 
Garga is positively asserted here to be 
de'va himself, who is called alsoPRAMAx’HE'sA or 
the lord of the five senses or servants: because they 
are to be kept in due subjection to reason, Hence 

* This expression is still used at the court of tbo great Lama, 
who is an incaruatipu of Vishnu, 

the 
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the western mythologists Mve out some^ that D'eSi- 
Caly'un was the son of Jupiter, others of Pr^ 
METHEus. GargA was a famous astronomer, being 
Maha'-deVa himself j and the same is asserted" of 
Prometheus, who generally lived in Scythia t in 
which is situated the peak of Caliasa the abode of 
Maha'-»f/va. lALstly, Prometheus is said to be 
the son of Japet, the Jya>pati of the Hindus i 
and* it is very probable, as we have seen in a former 
essay, that Jya-pati was an incarnation of Maha- 
de'va, or Maha'-dev'a himself. The Greek my¬ 
thologists were little acquainted with the number¬ 
less incarnations found in the Furdnas, bat suppose 
the Avdtaras and Avantaras to be the offspring of 
the parent deity, according to the usual couise of 
nature. 

The history of Deo-caT-yu'n is thus related in 
a well-known poem called HariVansa, Garg a 
Avas the spiritual guide of the Vrishiis and Andka- 
cas: at an early period he became Brahmachdri, 
and had such comniand over himself, that he never 
longed after woman. One day, before a numerous 
and respectable assembly, king Shala reviled him, 
and asserted that his continence proceeded merely 
from incapacity. Ihe sage irritated at this reflection, 
withdrew from the world, and performed religious 
austerities for twelve years, durihg which time be 
subsisted entirely on filings of iron. Maha-deVa 
being pleased granted his boon, that a son should be 
i)q|th.,u:*to him, Who would reunite in himself all the 
energy of the Vrishnis and Andhacas j and that 
they should never prevail against him. The -so¬ 
vereign king of the Yavanas, having no children, 
and hearing of this boon, went to Garg a j and after 
many entreaties prevailed on the sage to accompany 
him into his kingdom: there he brought him into a 
GdshUf "or hut made of leaves and branches, and 

2 K 2 placed 
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pUccd round him many shepherdesses; the holy 
man fixed his choice on one of them called Gopdh- 
apsarasa: she retained his seed against her will, 
and in due time was delivered of a boy at Gdzni. 
Here I shall observe, that this aps^rasa, or celestial 
nymph, having misbehaved at the court of Indra, 
was doomed to live on earth, for a certain time, in 
the character of a Oopdli or shepherdess. 7'his pu¬ 
nishment is often inflicted on them: and whilSt on 
earth they generally prostitute themselves to the 
handsomest men; but always destroy the embryo 
as soon as possible. In this however the Gopuh-ap~ 
sarasa did not succeed, because Garg a was of a su¬ 
perior nature, being an incarnation of Maiia'de'va. 
The king of the Ymmnas brought up the child in 
his own place, dnd adopted him for his son: after 
his death Ca'la-y AVAN AD succeeded to the throne. 
Hie longed after the ftrife of war, and having asked 
the most respectable Brdlmensi which were the 
most powerful tribes in the country; Na'rada 
pointed out to him the Yrts/mis and AndhacaSy Cal- 
YUN being joined by the Sdcas^ DaradaSy Paraddsy 
TangdnSy ChafaSy and all the petty tribes of rob¬ 
bers, inhabiting the skirts of the snowy mountains, 
advanced' Mat'hurd. Crishna having heard 

of Maha'-deva’s boon, W'as greatly alarrhed ; and 
attempted to enter into a negociation with Cal-yun, 
but his overtures were rejected. He then convened 
his friends-and relations; and having declared to 
them in a few words, the critical situation they were 
in; represented to them that they had tcKt ime to 
lose, advised them to leave Madliurd, and retire with 
him to Dwaraca in Gui'jur-dhu (near point Jigat). 
.He informed them that Jara'-sandha (the 
most powerful prince in India at that time, and 
whose daughter had married (Cansa) at the head of 
the confederate kings, who had resolved to revenge 
the dcRth of Cansa^ was adv^meing, with an im¬ 
mense 
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mense army. When Crishna had seen his friends 
and relations safe at Dioaracay he returned alone 
to MatKhurd ; and presented himself before Ca'i.- 
yun, who rising from his seat in a great rage, at¬ 
tempted to seize him. Crishna fled, and Ca'l- 
yuN pursued him as far as.the cave in which slept 
the famous Muchu-cunda. It is situated in the 
Jiaivata mountains, which extend from Gnzrdt to- 
waj;d Ajmkr, Muchu-cunda was the son"of king 
Man DAT A, who lived in the CrXta-yuga or golden- 
age : having defeated and humbled the Daityas, the 
gods, out of gratitude, waited on him requesting him 
to ask a boon. The warrior, who was exhausted 
with fatigue, answered he wanted nothing but sleep, 
and wished he might sleep till the arrival of Crishna, 
and that, whosoever should presume to awake him, 
might be destroyed by the fire of his eye. Crishna, 
who knew that such a boon had been granted to 
Muchu-cunda, boldly entered the gloomy cave, 
and placing himself toward the head of Muchu- 
cunda, waited in silence the arrival of Ca'l-yun. 
He soon arrived, and seeing a man asleep, struck 
him several times to awake him. Muchu-cunda- 
opening his eyes, a flame darted from them, which 
reduced Ca'la-yavana to ashes. Crishna went 
imnjediately to Dtvaraca, and gathering his forces 
fell upon the YavanSy put the greatest part of them 
to the sword, and the rest fled to their native 
country. 

t ' . - ‘ 

The conclusion of the drama is certainly forced, 
*.ridiculous, and unnatural; it is more probable, that 
Deo-cal-yun seeing his army defeated, fled to his 
native country: and that, thrqugh shame and vexa¬ 
tion, he withdrew with his family and adherents to 
Greece. This conjecture is supported by the testi¬ 
mony of Greek hiflorians, who uniformly assert, that 
he reigned, and ultimately died in Greece. They 

2 K S are 
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not, however, agreed about bis origin, some say¬ 
ing he was a Scythian, and others, that he was a 
Syrian^ 

Any catastrophe, general or partial, eitherby fire, 
sword, or water, is called in Sancrit fralaya: but 
this word in the spoken diale6ls is generally under¬ 
stood of destruction by water, and of course the 
Greeks understood it in that light j when speaking 
of the dreadful catastrophe, which, befel the Yavanas 
and their leader Deo-cal-yun on the borders of 
India i and I cannot help observing, that Greece 
was a most unfavourable spot for a partial Hood. 

The Yamnas originally worshipped the sacred 
Yon I alone, which they considered as the sole au¬ 
thor of their being; but learned pandits suppose, 
that, when we read in the- above legend, that the 
king of iha'Yavanas adopted for his son an Avdn~ 
tara of Maha-dev'a ; it implies also, that himself 
with his subjects admitted the worship of the Linga 
or Phallus. Be this as it may, Prometheus, Deu¬ 
calion, and his mother Jopaimia, had altars 
erected to. them in Greece. 

V 

Garga-sthdn or the place of Garga, wherfe he 
lived amongst cowherds, is fourteen coss from Cabul 
according to some pilgrims. I have not been able 
yet to ascertain its situation, with sufficient accuracy 
to insert it in the map. It is situated in the moun¬ 
tains, which, from this circumstance, are called 
Garga-sthaUi and by Persian authors Gherghisian. - 

It was asserted in^ the Cabman mysteries, that 
Prometheus or Pramathesa had a son called 
i^TNaus.* Pausanias mentions his name only ; 





* Pausak, Bmtk. Ub. p. 300. . 
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and says he could not divulge, what he had heard 
concerning these deities in the sacred recesses o£ 
the temple, without being guilty of a sacrilege, llie 
name of this inferior deity is derived from the Sans- 
crit Aitne'swara or Aitne'sa for Aitna-isa. 
This god I do not find mentioned in the Pnrdnas j 
but his consort Aitni-de'vi, or the goddess Ait- 
Ki', is repeatedly noticed in these sacred books* 
Shewresided in an island, the dimensions of which 
are declared to be thirty yofanaSy or about 150 
miles, an expression rather obscure. There on a 
high mountain vomiting fire, was the sthdut or place 
of the goddess Aitni' : indeed the whole island is 
called Aitni-sthdnj and has no other name in the 
Purdnas. This obviously is Mount JEltna, and the 
island of Sicily, which was uninhabited, according 
to the Pauranics, on account of the dreadful erup¬ 
tions of the mountain ; the crater of which was 
considered as sacred according to Pausanias.* The 
island (or tract of islands) of Lifara is mentioned 
also in the Purdnas in which it is declared, that 
the appellation of JLaya-para is derived from Pa* 
RA-LAYA ; because they who threw themselves into 
the volcano, obtained Lay a, or reunion to the su¬ 
preme being. It is said to be ten yojanas or fiftjjt 
miles distant from Aitni-sthdn or Sicily. 

Aitni'-deVi is obviously the nymph called 
vEtna by the Sicilians: she was the mother of the 
Palici, whose father was Jupiter with the title 
of Adjlamus, supposed with good reason by the 
•learned to be the same with thex Babylonian 
Adram-melech, whom I mentioned in a former 
essay on Seniiramis, Ai>ramu% is obviously derived 
from the Sanscrit Adharme's'wara or Adhar- 
me'sa: Is'a, Is'wara in Sanscrit-, Meeech hi 
Chaldean, are synonimous j and the lord Adharma 
is an epithet of Siva. 

* PausaN Lacon. p, 107* 
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Having discovered some years ago, that Pro- 
’ METHEirs, as a title of Siva, wavS not unknown to 
learned pandits, I immediately enquired after his 
cave or den, and related to my learned friends the 
legend of Promethrits and the eagle. They shrunk 
back with horror at this horrid blasphemy, and de¬ 
clared that none but impious Yavanas could ever 
suppose, that the deity could be fastened to a rock, 
and have its entrails devoured by an eagle. I ovas 
forced to drop my enquiries on a subject so disa¬ 
greeable : but on considering lately, that the den was 
improperly called the cave of Prometheus ; and 
that it should be rather called the place of the eagle ^ 
I enquired after Gar^da-sthhii and was perfectly 
understood. They soon pointed it out to me in the 
Purdnas and other sacred books, such as the Ilari- 
vansa, the Cdsviir-mahatmya^ &c. and I immedi¬ 
ately perceived that it was situated in the vicinity of 
CabuU where the historians of Alexander have 
placed it, and declare, that this hero had the curio¬ 
sity to go and see it. I have discovered since a pas¬ 
sage in a section of the Scaiid(i‘purdna, called the 
Ilimdchel-chanda ; in which it is declared that the 
sthdn or place of Garud'a, is near Vdmiyan. It 
is related in the llari-vansa^ that, when Chrishna 
had occasion for Garud'a’s assistance, to cieSr up 
the country round Dwaraca^ which abounded with 
savages, ferocious animals, and noxious reptiles, 
Garud'a had then his place or sthdn on the summit 
of a high peak of difficult access, in the country of 
the Yavanas^ to the westward of the Ifidus where 
he used to carry men and animals he could lay hold-*- 
of, in order to devour them at his leisure. Unfortu¬ 
nately no further parliculars could be collected from 
the Hindu satred books, when a learned pandit re¬ 
collecting, that as from an early period that country 
had been in the possession of the followers of Buo- 
x>’ha, some light on this subject might naturally be 

expected 
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expected from their books; after many entreaties, 1 
prevailed on him to consult the learned of that sect: 
this he promised to do on condition that I would not 
make a practice of it. He found the Bauddhists 
equally averse to such communication. To be short, 
he produced at last a singular book called the Bud- 
ha-dhdrmacharya Sindhuh ; in which we found the 
legends relating to Prometheus and the eagle, 
with many other interesting particulars. I beg leave 
here to retract what I said in a former essay on Egy/d 
concerning the followers of Budd’ha*. Thei'e are 
many learned men among them; and they * have 
many valuable books: it appears also that they have 
Vedas and Purdnas of their own, A comparison of 
them with those of the Brahmenical tribes would 
prove very interesting, and of the greatest in^port- 
ance. It would prove at first a very arduous under¬ 
taking, as it would be very difficult to gain the con¬ 
fidence of both parties. 

Garuo'a or the Eaglcy called also Garutmat 
or the winged, lived in his own P"an or forest, called 
from him Oarut?nat-van and GanUman-van, Bd- 
mUjan and the Mosaicat Eddn were situated in the 
forest of Garutman : and it is iffemarkable, that 
the Pa7'sis, according to Anquet- . nu Perron, 
call the abode of the supreme being and of the 
blessed, Gorotman, which they represent as a ter¬ 
restrial paradise, it is near Goracsha'Va7i or Goruc- 
ban, as it is pronounced in the vulgar dialects j but 
by Musub)ums it is called Goor-ba7i and Goor-band. 
.There *he flew over mountains, through forests, 
searching whom he might devour, tearing up their 
bodies, and devouring their entrails. ForVisHNO 
had given him this boon, saying, you may devour 
my enemies, and those of Siva ; those who arc 
guilty of constant uncleanness: the Nastkas, or un-' 
believers j those who deal in iniquity, the ungrate- 
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ful, those who speak ill of their spiritual guides, dr 
otherwise behave ill to them, or defile their beds: 
all these you may devour: but do not touch a Brdh-^ 
fneiiy whatever be his guilt j should you presume to 
devour him, he will prove a scorching flame in your 
throat; spare also my servants, and those of Maha- 
i>e'va, and the righteous in general: for if you 
should transgress, your strength and power will be 
thereby greatly diminished. Vishnu having thus 
spoken, disappeared. Long after Garud'a sp^ng 
a Brdhmen dressed lik.e a Shabaray or mountaineer, 
laid hold of him, and attempted to devour him : but 
he soon felt a scorching flame in his throat, which 
forced him to disgorge the priest alive. Some time ^ 
after he met with a servant of Maha'-De'va, who 
was rambling stark naked through the vvoods, and 
looked like an ideot; Garuo'a sprung upon hiiui 
but found his body as hard as the thunder bolt. 
When Garud'a saw this, he carried his prey to his 
den, where he bound him, that he might devour 
him at his leisure: but he never could make the 
least impiression upon him. The unfortunate pri¬ 
soner called on Maha'-de'va, who sent Haraja 
to rescue him. Haraja or Hara-cula requested 
Garud'a to release him, saying, you are the chief 
of birds, this man is a favorite of Maha'-d.e'va, 
you also are a favorite of his, set him at liberty, or 
come and fight me. For a whole month they fought, 
when Garud'a’s strength failed him: he saw then, 
that his prisoner was a servant of Maha'-de'va, 
and recalled to his mind, the words of Vis h n u. He 
then set him at liberty, observing to Haraja, tha^ 
in his life he never found so tough a subject. 

The situation oVGoraesha-van is well known to 
the Hindus j and I have seen many pilgrims, who 
have visited -this singular spot. Near it, in the 
mountains, according to the sacred books, is situated 
the forest and place of Garud'a : there it was visited 

by 
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by Alexandei^ and Macedonians. I was not 
fortunate enough to meet with pilgrims, who had 
seen this place, which I understand, is seldom vi¬ 
sited on account of its being difficfilt of access; and 
because few and trifling indulgences only are to be 
obtained there. They generally place it near ther 
pass of Shabara, which was thus denominated from 
the ShabarSy whom Garud'a used to devour. The 
word Shabara is interpreted in glossaries, Shall- 
vastrOy and VastracdrOy and signifies such uncivil 
lized race of men, as make, and wear for rarments, 
a sort of matting made of grass and roots. The Sha- 
barOy whom Garud'a confined in his cave, was a 
servant of Maha-de'va: a synonimous’term for 
which, is also Pramathah or Pramathas, whom, 
the Greeks have confounded with Prometheus, 
obviously derived from the two Sanscrit words Pra- 
mat'ha-is'a, which coalescing according to the 
rules of grammar, form Pramat’heVa. This,suj:>- 
posed adventure is posterior to CRisHsrA: for in his 
time Garud'a was in the full enjoyment of his 
strength and power. 

Garud'a is often represented as a Griffiiiy and 
the native country of the Griffins is placed by west¬ 
ern mythologists in Bactria: this is also counte¬ 
nanced in the Purdnasy and we read in the Himd- 
chel-c'handy that Garud'a and his brother Aruna, 
who now drives the chariot of the Sun, went into 
Bactria and made TapasyUy at a place called Vima-* 
lamhuy close to Vdmiyany and near the oracle of 
Uma or'UMASA, which is a name of the Earth, 
considered as the Magna-mater, and, perhaps from 
it, is derived the Latin word d^umus. There he 
married a beautiful woman j the snakes alarmed at 
his marriage, waged war against him: but they were 
defeated, one only escaping the general slaughter: 
who falling at the feet of Garud'a, said, devour 
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me. not, spare me, <// Ndgdntaca, or destroyer of 
snakes. Garud'a granted his request, and placed 
him by way of ornament round his neck. 

Bactria was also the native country of the Sncas 
and Sacasenas ; and it is rernarkable, that wherever 
the 6'ucas went, there we find also the Griffins. 

It appears, that at an early period some emigra¬ 
tion took place from Bactria into Colchisy the inha¬ 
bitants of which country were called Indi and Sindi. 
There was a powerful tribe called Augoiy Augon, 
Abasgoi znd AbasgoUj which appear to be the same 
with the • present Afghans or AitganSy called Aspa- 
gonce by Pliny. These carried with them their 
original legends, such as the story of Prometheus 
and the eagle j and in the course of time they even 
supposed, thaHhe events they alluded to, did really 
happen in the country they were now inhabiting. 
According to the Purdnas, the Sacas and Sacas^nas^ 
leaving Bactria^ went into the dwip of Placshaj or 
Asia the lesser, which was afterwards denominated 
from them the dwip of Sdca. The appellation of 
Placshct or Placya in the vulgar dialects, was not 
entirely lost,in the time of Herodotus, who takes 
particular notice of a place called Placia^ the*- inha¬ 
bitants of which, ^nd of the adjacent country, still 
retained the old language. As the word Placska 
is sometimes written Laesha, I suspect that the 
Legzi or Lesgi^ formerly a powerful nation in Col¬ 
chis, were the remains of the ancient inhabitants of 
the dwip of Laesha or Placsha: for they lived for® 
merly in the more southern parts of lesser Asia, to¬ 
ward Syria, and yvere the same with the Lcuco- 
Syri, perhaps for Lesgo-Syri, or Lachya-Syri. 

Deo-Cal-y UN, the adopted son of the lord para-. 
moLUnt of the Xavanas, lived in the country of the 
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Cdmhoj, to the westward of the Indus. This is the 
same country, which, according Co the learned, is 
now called by contraction Coj. As the vowel is 
very short, and of course obscure, every one of the 
five vowels is indifferently used j thus we have Caj, 
Kiji or KidgCy &c. In the same manner the name 
of the country called Camis, Camus, and Cambis, 
to the south of the Caspian sea, is often written and 
prcmounced Cans. It includes all that mountainous 
tract, which extends from Gazni to the seaj and 
comprehended the countries known to the Greeks 
by the names of Aradiosia and Gedrosia, written 
also Kedrosia ; indeed, these two denominations 
signify the same thing, the mountains of Coj: for 
Roll in the language of the Balloches signifies a 
mountain, and may be placed, either before or after, 
thus Coj-Roh, Kej-Roh or Kedrosia ^ Roh~Cof 
Arachosia. When they apeak of the country in ge¬ 
neral, they say Cu; only; and when they, use the 
word Roll it implies the mountains of Coj. The 
appellation of Coj is now restricted to that part 
which is included in the province of Macrdn or 
Mackrdii, called by the Greeks Macarene i the 
chief river of which, was the Maxates, now called 
Ma{\shid (*). Gazni, the true name of which is 
Sasni, was once the capital cityof tliat country; 
hence it is called with propriety S'asni-Coj by Ta¬ 
vern if. a, or Chakenlcouze the generally 

use k for sh , and very often also, for s ; thus they 
say, Pirkhoxor for Pb'shotvr, Khehr for Shehr, a city. 
Gaznih called Sasni by Chrysoccoras ; and Shafni 
* or Chassenee, in Thevenot's colledtion of voyages. 
The present name is Gazni or Casni; but in the 
time of Tavernier, they said'also Sacni or Jacni. 

7?o//-Co/, according ioXho Balluch pronunciation,or 
Roxi^-Coz, as softened by the Pattans, is the Jlra- 
chosia of the Greeks; which includes the districts 

* Step. Bizant advocem 
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Gazni Candahar. Jrachosia is now called 
Cazver or Cawei'dn : but even this appellation is be¬ 
coming obsolete. The river Arachotus called also 
Ckoaspes, and Copkes is now called Abeh-Tdmic, or 
the river Tamic, It rises in the hills to the north by 
cast of Gazni / and after having watered the whole 
valley of Arachosia^ it loses itself in a marsh about 
four miles to the south of Candahar : and when the 
rains are abundant, part of its waters run intoMhe 
Arghand~aby which falls into the Hir-mend. One 
of the emperors of Gazni had its waters dammed up 
in the hills, above that city, which are let out occa¬ 
sionally to water the fields, in which it is lost: when 
the rains are copious, the superabundant waters form 
a small stream, which reaches as far as Carabaug ; 
and afterwards forms in some low grounds to the 
south east, a small marsh or lake. The present river 
ArackotnSy is formed by a small stream, which rises 
a little above Mucur in the above marsh : hence it 
is often called the water of Mucur, 


It was called Choaspes^ or rather Cho-Asp from 
the following circumstances. Between the cities of 
Ziiffd and Kdld-dt (a plural form implying towers 
or forts), there is in the bed of the river Tdrvic a 
deep hole, supposed unfathomable i called in the 
languageofthatcountryiS'w/), in Sanscrit Gopa^ and 
in some dialects Gopha, from which, probably, are 
derived the words TtmK and Kvnin, Coop, Cove, 
Cave, and in Latin Cavus and Cavea, a Cave, a 
Coop, ox Cage. An unwary traveller, riding upon^ 
a mare great with foal, stumbled into it and both 
were drowned. During the struggles the mare 
brought forth a foal,* who was received by the fairies 
rcoiding in this cave, and nursed by them. He is 
often seen grazing on the banks of the river, and at 

other 
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Other times bis head only is seen above the waters; 
from that circumstance the surrounding hills are 
called Sereh Aspy or the horse’s head; As the foal 
was grazing one day in the adjacent meadows, he 
was seen by a traveller, who admiring his shape, laid 
hold of him and rode him for a long time ; when re¬ 
turning the same way, he did Jelo^reZy or relax the 
reins the horse r^ away, and jumped into the 
ca^, or hole. From the circumstance of his relaxing 
the reins, the surrounding hills are also called Jelo- 
rex. They might be called with propriety Coh-Aspy 
or the mount^iins of horse : and they were thus called 
once, or Cho-aspa as it appears from jl^roLEMy, 
who has applied this appellation to a city in the vici¬ 
nity, but with greater propriety called Cophes by 
Pliny ; a word obviously derived from GopUyGopha 
pronounced in different dialects. Cup and Stipy Cuph 
and Suffy or Ziiph. It is called to this day Zufa^ 
or ShdiT-ziiffay the town of Zvffa. It is called Zu- 
pita in the Peutmgerian table, in the road from JFo- 
ciatia {Fusheng)y to AsbdnUy or Cabul. The marshy 
to the south of CandahaVy is obviously the Aracho- 
sian marsh of the ancient geographersf. The an¬ 
cient kings of Gor were natives of Zxfffay or Zuf >• 
and gave that appellation to GoVy the place of their 
residence, but now desolate; the place where it 
stood is called Gor~moshcdn. 

Ptolemy mentions a town called Arachotiis: but 
surely Roh-CoJ could not be the real name of a city, 
^ which probably was CoJ^varay or Cojhai'y Cojwary 
and Cajhur: it is the Kodzar and Kozdar of Per¬ 
sian authors; literally the habitation in the country 
of Coj, and, by implication th*e capital city of Coj. 
The kings of the YavanaSy and Deo-caT-yun re- 


^ Jeh re^ kerdun xnPersiany signifies to relax the rein‘d* 
t This jnarshy lake it mentioned hy TAVERNtfia, 

sided 
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sided at Sasm\ (novr Ghazni), which word in San¬ 
scrit signifies command, and by implication, the seat 
of empire. They generally pronounce this word 
Ghazni ; because, it is said to be derived from 
Ghexz-ni. Ni is foundation, and Ghezz is the Ta- 
marix, which abounds in that country. For they 
say, that, when the Musulmans invaded that coun¬ 
try, being surrounded by an immense host of Ca- 
JUrs, or unbelievers, they made a tumultuary ramp?art 
of loose earth, and tamarix ; from w'hich circum¬ 
stance the place was called ever after Ghezz-ni. 

t 

By a strange mistake, the country of Arachosioi 
and the river which flows through it, have been 
placed by the learned Danville, to the south of 
Gandahar had this famous geographer recognised 
Gazniy in the ShakenUCouze of Tavernier, this 
mistake, I believe, would not have happened. I 
have had the satisfaction to converse often with na¬ 
tives of Candahar, of Kdld-dt-Ndsir-Khan, and Coj- 
hur, and other intermediate places ; and have ob¬ 
tained sufficient local knowledge of that country, to 
rectify this error. Kdld-dt-Ndsir-Khan is the Kd- 
Idt'Berlook of the Aj/een-Acberj/ : it is also the Al~ 
Casr oi Hit Nubian geographer, a word of the .same 
import with Kdld-dt a plural form. It was surnamed 
Ndsir-khdn, from its last governor, who died some 
years ago. In its vicinity is the town of Sorra men¬ 
tioned by the Nubian geographer : it is better known 
by the name oi Sori'a-Bac or Sorra-Beyck. Beyck 
js a name common to several places in that country :, 
they are situated among mountains denominated 
from them, by Ptolemy. Becii or Baicii monies, 
as we read in Mercator's maps ; or Baitii in the 
original; for in ancient manuscript, t and c are of¬ 
ten mistaken the one for the other. In the Purd- 
nas they are called Su-Bhaesha. The real name of 
Gazni was originally Sabtil, Zabul, or Saul, as it is 

written 
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written by Chrysococcas : hence it appears to be 
the Ozola of Ptolemy. It is probably the Oscanidati 
oHhfi Peutingerianizh\<i:^ twenty-two farsacks from 
Aabdnd or Cnbiil j and thirty-five from Zuyha Os~ 
ainidati is perhaps corrupted from Sacni-tiit, or the 
mdberrij grove of Sacni. Tut in the Pastoo^ as 
well as in the Persian and Hindivi languages, sig¬ 
nifies a mulberry. In composition, it implies a mul¬ 
berry grove. This tree grows spontaneously in that 
country, in the plains: and the Pultans generally 
pitch their tents, or erect their huts near groves of 
it. Its fruit is exquisitely delicious : and we often 
licar Paitans in Hmdiistayi sighing after their mul¬ 
berry groves, wishing to die under their ghades. 


The famous peak of Clmisd-ghar^ which we 
mentioned before, is situated on the road between 
O'aziii and Derd-Jsmdhil: the Musulmans call it 
Tucf-Suleiman, or the throne of Solomon ; and 
to the adjacent mountains they have given the 
name of Cob-Siilciman. It is seen at the distance 
of one hundred coss, and begins to be visible near 
. the extensive ruins of the famous city Sdngald about 
sixty miles west by north of Lahore. Sdngald is 
situated in a forest, ami though desolate and unin- 
habked, it preserves still its ancient name. It was 
built by the famous Puru orl^uRUS, great grandson 
of Atri. It is called Sinkol in Persia?i romances, 
and its king, rajaSiNKOL. It has been confound¬ 
ed by Arrian w’ith S'dlg a Id or Sdlgadd, which is 
now called Calanore j close to which is still an an¬ 
cient .place called Salgeda to this day, and its situa¬ 
tion answers most minutely to Arrian’s descrip¬ 
tion. Sdlgald and Sdgadd, arc two derivative forms, 
the first is Sanscrit, and the Second is conformable 
to the idiom of the dialects of the Pdnjdb. 'I'he sum¬ 
mit of Cliaisd-ghar is always covered with snow j 
in the midst of which are seen several streaks of 
VOL. VI. 2 L a reddish 
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a reddish hue, supposed by pilgrims, to be the mark, 
or impression made by the feet of the dove which 
Noah let out of the ark. For it is the general 
and uniform tradition of that country, that Noah 
built the ark on the summit of this mountain, and 
there embarked; that, when the flood assuaged, the 
summit of it fir^t appeared above the waters,- and 
‘was the resting placp of the dove, which left the 
impression of her feet in the mud, which with time, 
was hardened into a rock. The ark itself rest«;d 
about half way up the mountain, on a projecting 
plain of a very small extent. There a place of wor¬ 
ship was erected, near which is a caldron of copper of 
such dimensions, that one hundred maunds of food 
may be dressed in it at the same time. Near it is an 
hermitage inhabited by several Derveishes^ and a little 
above, is a flag. The inhabitants of the country re¬ 
sort there occasionally on Fridays. With respect to- 
the foot-steps of the dove, they are known only by 
tradition, for the inhabitants of that country assert, 
that they have never heard of any body going up so 
high on account of the ruggedness of the mountain, 
and of the snow. The Jfhauddhists. who were the 
first inhabitants of that country, are, I am told, of 
the same opinion as to the place where the ark rest¬ 
ed ; but hitherto I have been able to procure a single 
passage only, from the Buddha-dliarma-chdrya->fmd- 
huh, in which it is declared that Shama or Shem, 
travelled first to the north east, and then turning to 
the north west, he arrived on the spot, where he 
built afterwards the town of Bdmiyan. Shama they 
say, having descended from the mountain of C'Jmisd- 
ghaVf travelled north east, as far as the confluence 
oiihe Attack with the Indus s where he made Ta~ 
pasya : he then proceeded north west to Bdmiyan, 

The Pauranics insist, that, as it is declared in 
their sacred books, that Satyavrata made fast the 
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ark to the famous peak, called from that circum¬ 
stance, Nau-banda, with a cable of a prodigious 
length, he must have built it in the adjacent coun¬ 
try.' Nau (a ship) and bandha [to make fast), is the 
name of a famous peak situated in Cashmh', three 
days journey to the north north east of the pur- 
ganah of Lar. This famous place is resorted to by 
pilgrims, from all parts of Indian who scramble up 
among the rocks to a cavern, beyond which they 
nffver go. A few doves frightened with the noise, 
fly from rock to rock r these the pilgrims fancy to 
be their guides to the holy place, and believe, that 
they are the genuine offspring of the dove, which* 
Noah let out of the ark, at all events yi the nume¬ 
rous legends, which I have extracted from the Pu^ 
Tanas relating to Satyavrata and the ark, no 
mention is made of his letting' out the dove : the 
whole story I shall give in abstracts Satyavrata 
having built the ark, and the flood increasing, it was 
made fast to the peak of Nau-bandlia, with a cable 
of prodigious length. During the flood, Brahma' 
or the creating power was asleep at the bottom of 
/the abyss: the generative power of nature, both 
male and female, were reduced to their simplest 
elements, the Linga and the Voni, assumed the 
shape of the hull of a ship since typified by the Ar- 
g/id s whilst the Linga became the mast.* In this 
'manner they were wafted over the deep, under the 
care and protection of Vishnu. When the wa¬ 
ters had retired, the female power of nature appear¬ 
ed immediately in the character of CapotHivari or 
the dewe, and she was soon joined by her consort, in 
the shape of CapoUdwara. 

The mountains of Coh-SulUman are sometimes 
called by the natives the mountains of the dove : the 

* Maha'-de'va is sometimes represented standing erect in the mid¬ 
dle of the Argba ill room of the mast. 
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whole range as far as Gazni is called by Ptolemy 
the Paruetoi mountains, probably from the Pdrvafa 
or Pdravdl, which signifies a dove. The peak of 
Cliaisa-ghar is called also Cdld-Boh or the black 
mountain : the summit alone being covered with 
snow, is not always seen at a great distance; but 
the body of the mountain, which looks black, is by 
far more obvious to the sight. Persian romances say, 
that there were seventy or seventy-two rulers called 
Suleiman, before Adam; this has an obvious 
lation to the seventy-one Majitoantaras of the Hin¬ 
dus : and of course Noah or Satyavrata was a 
Suleiman. 

The followers of Buddha acknowledge that the 
ark might have been fastened to Nau-bandha near 
Cashmir i but surely they say, the ark could not 
have been riding perpendicularly above this peak, 
and such a vessel required a vast length of cable ; 
in short though the cable was made fast at Nait- 
bandha, the ark was riding above Clidisd-ghar. 
According to the Pauranics and the followers of 
Buddha, the ark rested on the mountain of Arya- 
varta, Aryawart or India, an appellation which 
has no small affinity with the Araraut of scripture. 
These mountains were a great* way to the eastward 
of the plains of Shinar or Mesopotamia, for it is ^aid 
in Genesis, that, some time after the flood, they* 
journeyed from the east, till they found a plain in 
the land of Shinar, in which they settled. This 
surely implies that they came from a very distant 
country to the eastward of Shinar. The region 
about Tuckt-Suleiman is the native country of the 
olive tree, and I believe the only one in the world. 
There are immense fotests of it on the high grounds ; 
for it does not grow in plains. From the saplings, 
the inhabitants make walking sticks, and its wood is 
used for fuel all over the country; and, as Pliny 

justly 
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justly observes, the olive tree in the western parts 
of India, is sterile, at least its fruit is useless, like 
that of the Oleaster. According to Fenestalla, 
an ancient author cited by Pliny.* there were no 
olive trees in Spain, Italy or Africa in the time of 
Tarquin the eldest. Before the time of Hesiod, it 
had been introduced into Greece : but it took a long 
time before it was reconciled to the climate, and its 
cultivation properly understood : for Hesiod says, 
th/it, whoever planted an olive tree, never lived to eat 
of its fruit. 1 he olive tree never was a native of 
Armenia s and the passage ofSi RABO, cited in sup¬ 
port of this opinion, implies only, that it was culti¬ 
vated with success in that country. But ^et us re¬ 
turn toSHARMA and his disciple Saras*ala, the le¬ 
gends concerning whom are to be found in the Bud¬ 
dha-dharma-chdrya-Sindhuh. 

“ The chiefof the followers of Buddha isendow- 
ed with knowledge : great are his riches and power. 

“ He shewed mercy to the living creation ^ andin- 
“ structed them all in their respective duties: he was 
deeply skilled in the 'Sastras. He is the abode of 
“ human and divine knowledge, which he imparts to 
“ all. He, whose name is Shama, is the chief of 
“ living beings: he gives an increase of pleasure to 
every body: he travels over the whole world, in- 
“ structing every one in their respective duties. Once 
“ he went north east, then turning toward the north- 
** westj he arrived at the Himdni mountains. There 
“ he saw a variegated hill: it was beautiful; there 
** werg numerous springs : all sorts of animals and 
“ chirping birds. In this forest, he, whose name is 
“ Shama-Maha-Muni, began to perform Tapa- 
“ sya: for he saw that the coivntry was Tapobliuira\ 
(land lit for the performance of religious rites.) 


Pliny B iz C. C. 
2 L 3 


Here, 
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Here, says he, I shall soon obtain the end of my 
Tapasya. Jine'swara, the god of gods, was 
“pleased: he granted his boon : Jine'swara, who 
“ is Bhagavan, for the good of mankind, granted 
“ his boon : from daya (mercy) comes ardra (soft- 
“ ness of heart:) to do good to all men you were 
“ born! Before this he was famed as a good 
“ man; but when he had obtained his boon !* As 
‘‘ he lived in an uninhabited forest, pilgrims 
** suffered much : through the efficacy of his la - 
pasya, he built a town, which he called VdnU~ 

“ ya7t: it was vdi7id (beautiful), hence it was call- 
ed Vdvieyan. Wood’, grain, and grass, were in 
*•' plenty. He placed beautiful flags on all the gates 
and posterns. He made als6 (chetzoara) 

squares, where grain and wealth were displayed. 
He called in the four great tribes : gold and jewels 
** abounded in their houses. In one house were of¬ 
ten seen an hundred women, shining with gold and 
precious stones : here the drum beat: there they 
danced: every body was pleased. From the noise 
in every street, in every house, it seemed as if the 
whole town spoke. In every house there were 
constantly feasts and rejoicings: it was like the ' 
“ town of the gods. Shama instructed them all in 
“ their respective duties. In this city men and wo- 
“ men follow the religion of Buddha, and nobody 
says there, why do you worship Buddha ? Shama 
having thus obtained the object of his wishes, 
withdrew to an adjacent hill, where he erected a 
beautiful and strong building for his residence. He 
“ kept his internal i7id7'is, or senses, under subjec¬ 
tion ; hence he was called Shama. lie is con¬ 
stantly performing the Vega: upon a hill fit for 
such performance, he seated himself: there re- 
“ sides the chief of the forms of Bu ddha.” This hill 
“ is now called Ghulghukh. 

* So it is in the original ; but it is u^iderstood, that, after he had oh * 
taiued his boon, he was considered as a superior being. ' 

“ There 
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When the So 'nhranli happens to fall at or near 
midnight, the Hindu astronomers (or rather calcu¬ 
lators of almanacks) not unfrequently differ amongst 
themselves with respect to the day on which the 
civil month begins: some making it later or earlier 
than others by a day, according to the works or ta¬ 
bles from which each makes his computation. But 
independent of this irregularity, there is another 
which probably arises from local custom: in some of 
the Nuddea calendars, the civil month is invariably 
made to begin at the Sun-rise immediately following 
the instant of the Svkkranlii whether the same hap¬ 
pens before or after midnight:—On the other hand, 
most of the calendars calculated in and about CaU 
cuttay and at Baliay make the month begin a day 
later when the Sun enters the sign after midnight, 
agreeable to the rules above laid down. 
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ask your boon. The Mu7ii said he was nispraha 
** he wanted nothing : only give me the end of my 
** Tapasya : that I may go unmolested through the 
three worlds, and see you every where j Jet me 
** also retain the efficacy of my Tapasya. O chief 
** of the forms of Jina, this is my boon. Jina-va- 
RA who is IswARA, granted it, and disappeared. 
The son of the Raja kept up the efficacy of his 
Tapasya 5 and thus became Avydhataswairagati 
he went every where unmolested : he became Sa- 
^ madraca ; friends or foes, men and women wefe 
“ the same to him. Such was his Tapasya^ that he 
“ even surpassed his Guru Shama j who, seemingly, 
became saying why do you wish to sur- 

** pass me. Jde endeavoured to spoil his Tapasya^ 
“ and to corrupt his heart: but in vain. Still he 
waited on him with humility, without answering, 
without complaining. When Siiama saw this, he 
“ said with astonishment: he is a good man ( Sdd- 
“ hit) : his name then shall be Sddliu. Thus he 
“ obtained a boon from his spiritual guide. Sa-Ra- 
sa'la is constantly making Tapasya thinking on 
JiNESWARA. 


Who is he, whom all the world call Sa-Rasa- 
** LA ? You are the chief of the Yales : relate the 
“ whole to me. Who was he before ? Why did 
“ he come into this forest ? V/hy is he making Ta~ 
pasya P Be exalted and relate the whole to me. 
“ The chief of the Yalis said : he is the king of 
“ the country of Caiiuga. lie had forsaken the 
“ paths of righteousness, and dwelt among women, 
“he was proud and his heart wa‘s fixed on fhem. 
“ He was like the Piai'asa^^, like the beetle, \\'ho dc- 
“ lights on the honied juice (Rasa) offio’.vcrs: hence 
“ he was called Rasa^la. Once in a former state. 


* A bird of the crane kind. 


“ he 
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he performed a most meritorious action.; which 
proved afterwards of great service to him:- Some 
private business having brought him to Matliurd ; 
his friends prevailed on him to perform the usual 
" ablutions: he gave aims also. His heart was puri- 
fled from guilt, and his iniquity removed. At that 
“ time the chief of the Munis of Jin a (Sham a) came 
“ to Mai’burdy and shewed to him the path to rec- 
“ titude. He treasured up every word : acknow¬ 
ledging the truth, he was irradiated. From that 
moment he held for nothing his crown, his wjfe, 
his children, and his wealth. He disposed of his 
“ effects among the YafiSt and having resigned his 
“ crown to his son, and recommended his wife to 
“ him, he withdrew to the forests. There he made 
“ Tapasya, thinking on Jinavara. Thus I have 
“ related the whole to you.” 


A 


« 


By Cdlhigu, the Pauranics understand the sea 
coasts at the summit of the bay of Bengal^ from point 
Godavari to cape Negrais. It is divided into three 
parts. Calinga proper,-which extends from point 
Godavari to the western branch of the Ganges j the 
inhabitants of the country are called Colingca by 
tElian and Pliny. Madhya-Calinga or middle 
Calinga is in the Delta of the Ganges^ and is cor¬ 
ruptly called Modo-Galinca by Pliny. Moga-Ca- 
linga extends from the eastern branch of the Ganges 
to cape Negrais in the country of the Migas or 
Mugs: this is obviously the Macco-Calhigce of Pli¬ 
ny. Calinga implies a country abounding with 
creeks and is' equally applicable to the sea shore 
about the mouths of the Inaus. 


Shama, and his disciple Sa-rasa'la, are perhaps 
the same, who arc called Sam and Zal-zer or Sal 
the white in Persian romances ; certain it is that 
they lived in that country. The father of Sam was 

Neriman, 
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Neriman, which if a appellation, is very 

applicable to Noah : nere signifies a wave in Per¬ 
sian^ and nara water in Sanscrit. Sam may be the 
same with Siamec the son of Kev-Umursh; for 
Sharma and Sharmaca, Siiama, and Shamca are 
various appellations of the patriarch Shem. As to 
Ke.y-Umursh or king Umursh, it is a denomina¬ 
tion given equally to Adam aad Noah in Persian 
romances, and with great propriety, for Umarsha 
in Sanscrit signifies the lord of Uma, the femalq 
power of nature and the earth. In that seetion of 
the Scanda-piirdna called the Ilimdchel-c^handa^ it is 
said that Buddha the ninth Avaldra oiV vi.u'&xs ap¬ 
peared in the characters of Siiama or Shemj by 
which we must understand, according to the learned, 
that Sharma an incarnation of Vishnu reappeared 
as Buddha. Indeed the character of Sharma is 


well preserved throughout : for this famous patriarch 
is represented of a most benevolent and mild dispo¬ 
sition, with a very weak constitution. When Bud¬ 
dha was seven years above eight old, he was invest¬ 
ed with the sacerdotal cord. He went immediately 
to Vu:ni^ravi or Vdm'r.jam in order to defeat the 
schemes of the Dailycs, who were assembled in its 


vicinity,to perform solemn sacrifices and the most rigid 
acts of devotion in order to obtain the dominion of 


the world. Parnhian is declared to have been*at 

• ' _ 

that time a most magnificent city. There the gods 
and many holy men were assembled in order to pay 
their respects to Vishnu and implore his assistance 
against the Dinfyas. Buddha in the shape of a 
Sannydsi presented himself to them, and was kjndly 
received : he then told them, that every sacrifice of 
an animal was an abomination, and that even ablu¬ 


tions were wicked, because small insects might be 
killed by bathing. Such was his eloquence, that the 
Daityas wept bitterly, abandoned all thoughts of sa¬ 
crifice and ablution, and thereby were frustrated in 

their 
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their scheme of attaining the dominion of the world. 
After this memorable victory, great rejoicings were 
made throughout the whole town of Bdmlyan : for 
the Baiiddliists insist that the religion of Buddha 
existed from the beginning. 

r 

I CANNOT better conclude this essay than by mak¬ 
ing a few remarks on the supjposed prohibition, im¬ 
posed on every good Hindu from crossing the /»- 
dus s in order to obviate some objections lately start¬ 
ed, against the possibility of their being acquainted 
with the most ancient transactions in the western 
parts of the world. This prohibition is certainly 
very ancient: for it is mentioned by Diodorus the 
Sicilian; who says, that king SrA&RosATES, in 
Sanscrit Stha'wara-pati was prevented by the 
soothsayers, in consequence of certain prodigies, 
from crossin" the Indus. 

Before vve proceed, it is proper to ascertain, what 
part of the Indus is properly called Attaca or the for¬ 
bidden. From the unanimous report of the natives 
of that country, either Hindus or Miisulmans, learned 
as well as simple, 1 am fully satisfied that the Landhi- 
Sindh, which rises from a lake in the vicinity of Bd~ 
m'ufun^ and falls into the Sindh nbov^A/taca-Faranesa 
o\’Aflock-Ucnar(:s is the rcn\ Attack or forbidden river: 
this property however it communicates to the greater 
Sindh from the place of their confluence down to the 
sea. The Indus is called Sbidkuh or Sindhiis in San¬ 
scrit, Ab-Sind or water of Sind by Persian authors : 
but in the Pustoo language it is called Abai-Sin or 
father Sin. The waters of the Landhi-Sin, or leaser 
Sind, are remarkable for their limpidity: and being 
very deep, it gives them a dark azure appearance ; 
v.'lnlst the waters oftheyi/)^n-AS'/w,are turbid: and above 
I’or-Bclah or the black Bldah * toward De?--bend and 

T'ji-Bfla or Tat'Bchvn, thus called from the banks of black sanj 

Baivcrsa 
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Bawersa they are of a milk white colour, from the im¬ 
mense banks of chalk in its bed. Bawersa called also 
Baxvei'sa-da and Bazoa'sa-di\ is theBarisadis of the his¬ 
torians of Alexander*. Below Toi'-Bclah ox Tor-bc- 
/i/m, and its black sands, the wafers of the Sindsae black¬ 
ish, between the high mountains about Attack and 
the fort of Nilaby the gloom encreases much their 
black appearance. The Landi-Sin from the dark 
azure appearance of its waters is with great propriety 
called the Nil-ah : the inhabitants know of no other^ 
river distinguished by that epithet. They seldom, 
however, make use of it. At Goorbajid, it is called 
thb Goor-band river; near Baran^ the Bar an river. 
Near Palanghiiry the Pleygrium of Strabo, in the 
district of Camehy it is called Cameh river. Gorydalisy 
mentioned bySxRABO ncarthe pass of Kheibar, is cal- 
kd now Gurdydliy and Gurdeh: and Bando-Bena, is 
the band or dam of Bena or Beyanaby or rather it im¬ 
plies Btyanah near the band or dam, which, I sup¬ 
pose to be the royal wall in the country of Ofnanek 
mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium: it is near 
Peishour. 

Ancient geographers were as niuch perplexed 
as the moderns, with regard to the rivers, to the west¬ 
ward of the Indus. The Choaspes, and the Copltes, 
are represented as two distinct rivers : but I suspe'et 
that, like the river in Arachosia, the same river was 

• 

in its vicinity: there probably Alexander crossed (he Indus. 
Ac^Belam or Ec-Bolhna was probably near Hazru, about half way 
between Tor-Btlam and (he fort o[ A Hock, there arc many banks of 
white chalk ; from whicli, it was probably called Ac^Bclain^ gr the 
wbfte BAam. 

^ Bawersadi is a deris^alive form, from Bawersa, according to the 
idiom of the dialect of the Panjai, in which, as well as all over /«- 

derivative forms are used in (lie room of the primitive : thus 
we say Bengal for BaTiga: thus the town of Nahusha or Nysa, is 
called Nisha-dapvram for Nisha-Jiuram or liishd-Jiw\ in a fragment 
cited by Sig. Baver. 

called 
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called by two different names. The Choaspes his 
been also mistaken for the Cons of Ptolemy, which 
last comes from the country of Cash-ghar. 


The appellation of Cophes, as we have seen before, 
is derived from the words Gopa or Gopha: and, 
though never used by the natives, yet, they assert, 
that this river passes, through an immense Gapin the 
mountains of Bdmiijariy or in .iS'arzjcrjV through »large 
Gopa or Gopha^ from which the English words Gap, 
fo Gape, and in German Gaffen are probably derived. 
Tradition is now silent with respect to the appellation 
of Choaspes : but we read in Ctesias of certain ani- 
inals in this river, somewhat in the shape of river 
horses. This author calls it Gni/as i •and it is the 
same with the Geudis or Geuthis of Nonnusj for 
Bacchus crossed this river in his way from Nicara, or 
Cabul, to the place of abode of the benevolent and 
hospitable Brongus among the Samacklies of Bd~ 
miyan. On the bank of this river was the town of 
Alybe or Alyben in the oblique case * which is called 
to this day Elben and sometimes Elybend. It is at 
the foot or the mountains, near tjie entrance of a pass 
leading to Bdmiyan. 

The Gaitas and Geuthis being the same river with 
the Cophes, 1 strongly suspected that the two former 
appellations are corrupted from the latter. Of this 
we have a remarkable instance in the Greek and Latin 
languages. The words Cmpa and Coepe in Latin or 
Gaipia, Gaiphii or Gephu, in old Greek, are pro¬ 
nounced and written in the more modern GSthzia and 
Getih. Thus the tree called Tdla in India and also 
by Arrian, is written Tala by Pliny: thus the 
word Paulus is pronounced Taulus in the countries 
bordering on the Nile: and tlie materials from which 

* Nonn. Dio?i)fs» lib. 17, v.33, &c. 


Nonnus 
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Non NITS compiled his Dionysiacs were originally 
written in these countries^ of which Nonntjs himself 
was a native. 

The Hir-mend vAnch has its source in the same 
lake with the Landhi-Sini and flows toward JPersia, 
is called also Altocky so that it seems, that the whole 
country between the Hermend and Indus, was equally 
Attaca or forbidden. I have not been able yet to 
discover the origin of this prohibition: but I belicv® 
it extended at first to civil purposes only. In this 
manner the Hara-Modren in China is called Attack 
by Hindit pilgrims, who do not consider it, in the 
least, as a religious prohibition : this civil prohibition 
is very ancient for it is recorded by Plinv*. The 
Mdha-nadi near Cuttack is also called Attack, but 
this prohibition is very little regarded. 

In that dreadful war which we mentioned in our 
former essay | between the Lingancitas and Yonijas 
or Yamnas: the former stood their ground pretty 
well at first: but were in the end defeated and 
shamefully routed in the battle, through the efficacy 
of the sacred Yoni, Maha'deVa enraged, was going 
to destroy them with the fire of his eye: but Pa'r- 
VATi' interposed, and to appease him made use of 
the same artifice, the old woman called Baubo, did*to 
put Ceres in good humour, and shewed, him the 
prototype of the Lotos. Maha'de'va snillcd and 
relented ; but on the condition only that they should 
instantly leave the country. Whether this legend 
allude to a real war between the worshippers of the 
Linga and Yoni, or be a mere physiological allegory 
I cannot determine: be this as it may, the Yavanas 
withdrew to the countsies between the Indus, and 
the Ilirmend, and the Landhi-Sin or Nilab: every 

* Lib. 6, 22. t Asiatick Researches vol. 3. p. 36‘2. 

inter- 
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intercourse was forbidden on all sides: thus in tny 
humble opinion, these three rivers were deno¬ 
minated Attaca or forbidden. The Yavans it 
seems were expelled afterwards with their chief 
Dr'o-ca'l-yun by Crishna, and his brother Bala 
or Balas, the Indian Hercules, called also Be- 
Lus. This I suppose was the Bactrian war alluded 
to by Nonnus in his Dionysiacs- It was then that, 
Indian Hercules besieged in vain the famous fort 
of Aornos called also Avernus on the banks of the 
Indus. It has preserved its ancient name to this day 
being called Varanas ox Benares: it Is more gene¬ 
rally k^nown by the name Attack. It was surveyed 
some years ago by ray friend Mirza Mogul Beg, 
and his description of that famous place, answers 
minutely, to that given by the historians of Alex¬ 
ander, of the fortified rock Aodios*. 

There are four rivers, which were once much 
dreaded by a religious people according to the follow¬ 
ing text: 

Carmandsd jala sparshdt; Carntoyd vagdkandt : 

Gandaci bdhutarandt: Sindho pdregamdttathd. 

Evam carma Dtcija curvan punak Sansedram arhaii. 

By which it is forbidden even to touch the waters 
of the Camiandsdy to bathe in the Caratoyd (a river 
in ISengal called Curratya in the maps), to swim in 
the Gandaci^ and to cross the Indus. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the countries on the banks of these rivers, 
claim however, an exemption, which is admitted by 
the rest of the Hindus: and on the banks of the 
Carn\(xndsd live many Brahmens who daily perfortii 
their ablutions in it, and drink of its waters; 
and to my knowledge they are not considered as 
defiled in the least: on the contrary they are in ge- 

* To the north north east Attock^Benarei^ about eighteen miles 
distant, is the town of Bazar near the western banks of the Indus : 
it is the Bazha of the historians of Alexander. 

neral 
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neral highly respected at Benares. The prohibition 
with respect to the three other rivers, has never been 
mncli attended to; but their aversion to the Carma- 
n(isd is now as great as ever: by the contact alone 
of its baneful waters, pilgrims suppose that they lose 
the fruit and efficacy of all their religious austerities 
and pilgrimages: and they always cross it with the 
utmost caution. With respect to the Indus, my 
learned friends here agree, that the sin, if any, consists 
only in crossing the river: and that it by no means 
implies any prohibition to go and remain in the 
countries beyond it. Besides you may easily go to 
Bdmiyan without crossing any of the forbidden 
rivers, by crossing the Indus above its confluence 
with the Attaca: for in all the prohibitary laws, you 
may safely adhere to the latter. They informed me 
also that in the time ofAcBAR, who greatly favoured 
the Hindus, the numerous bands of Rajpoots in his 
service, having been ordered to cross the Indus to 
chastise some refractory Pattan tribes, they inform¬ 
ed him, that they were forbidden to cross this river. 
The emperor wrote to them, that the earth and its 
rivers were the lord’s, and that the prohibition was 
of course more in their heads, than consistent with 
reason: however if they conceived in their hearts 
that it was improper to cross, by all means to abstain 
from it. On the receipt of this letter, .the Rajpaots, 
with the Brdhniens who accompanied them, crossed 
the Attack immediately. 

The numerous Brdihmens who live in Iran, cross 
it daily, without any scruple whatever, as well as 
those of Multan, and other adjacent countries. Those 
oi Multan ]oc\x\ax\y say, that, as the true bed of the river 
is not ascertained, they may cross it with impunity. 
The. truth is that the indus ran formerly a great way 
to the westward of its present channel, through the 
Nulla-Sancdr, which branches out of the Indus be¬ 
low 
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it some vears» a^o as far a& the parallel of Julian, 
where his suiTey ended. But he was informed, that 
it ran a great way to the south in a direction ajifi 9 t 9 $t 
parallel to the /?idust with whi^di it comnOunicatCS 
occasionally through the various branches. The Nulla^ 
>f>'dnc4ra being the old bed of the is of course 
considei ed as the true boundary of Indosim, and was 
admitted as such in the treaty of peace between Na- 
]VR-SuA'it and the emperor of Indiet. This dere¬ 
liction happened before AlexAnp6r*s titne, as jit 
was recorded by AaisyoBUEus, according to 
Sir ABO. 

I CANNOT help taking notice of a curious obser* 
vation made by a learned Brdhmmit that whosoever 
prohibited the crossing of the Attt>ck, meant ouljT 
that no body making use of the usUal modes known 
at that time, should presume to cross it: but if he 
could leap over it, or cross it in a balloop, or astride 
a wild goose, or any other bird, which may be effect* 
ed through magick, tbe^re could be no harm what- 
• cver. ''Ihis stiange idea brought to my recollection 
a whimsical story of the Mu\ulmans who inhabited 
the countiy of Si(id or Tata; they fancy Alfxanoer 
by magit al art conveyed his whole army over the 
Indus^ every man of his riding astride a wild goose. 
ALkXANUfR wa^ pretty successful in India, they 
conceive that this would not have been the case if he 
had cio>sed the Indus either in boats or by swimmings 
and the most obvious method he could adopt, in their 
opinion), was to convey his soldiers in the above 
manner. ' 

AVutN the unfoitunate jllAbHv*NA'iH-RA'YA or 
Ra&ob'v., sent two Bidhmens as "embassadors to 
Eni>lafA, they went by sea as far as Suez, but they 
came back by the way of Persia, and of course 
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crossed the Itidns. On their return they were treat¬ 
ed as outcasts; because they conceived it hardly 
possible for them to travel through countries inha¬ 
bited by Mlecli'has or impure tribes, and live ac¬ 
cording to the rules laid down in their sacred books: 
it was also alledged, that they had crossed the AUaca. 
Numerous meetings were held in consequence'of this, 
and learned Brdhmens were convened from all parts. 
The influence and authority of Raghu-Na'tu-ra'ya 
could not save his embassadors. However the holy 
assembly decreed, that in consideration of their uni¬ 
versal good character, and of the motive of their 
travelling to distant countries, which was solely to 
promote the^ood of their country, they might be rege¬ 
nerated and have the sacerdotal ordination renewed. 
For the purpose of regeneration, it is directed to make 
an image of pure gold of the female power of nature ; 
in the shape either of a woman or of a cow. In this 
statue the person to be regenerated is enclosed and 
dragged through the usual channel. As a statue 
of pure gold and of proper dimensions would be too 
expensive, it is sufficient to make an image of the 
sacred through which the person to be rcgc-» 

nerated is to pass. R.agiiu-Na'th-Ra'y a had one 
made of pure gold and of proper dimensions: 
his embassadors were regenerated, and the usuyl ce¬ 
remonies of ordination having been performed, and 
immense presents Jsestowed on the Brdhmens^ they 
•were re-admitted into the communion of the faithful. 
'I'he two culprits made a very able defence, and had 
it not been for some irregularities at Jedda^ where 
■water is brought from a place about ten or dwelve 
miles distant: it is the general opinion, that they' 
would have been acquitted; for they were men of 
unexceptionable character, and of course they were 
to be judged in great measure from their own depo¬ 
sition, and declaration of all circumstances. . In vain 
they pleaded necessity, and referred todhe conduct 

of 
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of VisvAMiTRA and other holy men as a precedent 
in such circumstances. It was answered, that such 
cases were inadmissible as precedents in the present 
'age. 


No such prohibition however, is mentioned in the 
Purdnas, or in any of their sacred books of great an¬ 
tiquity. On the contrary, we see in the Purdnas 
many holy men constantly crossing the Indus, and 
g«ing even as far as the sacred ifles in the west. There 
are Brdhmens to this day, and Hindus of all denomi¬ 
nations crossing the Lidus to visit the holy places in 
the west: but these persons have renounced the 
world, and retain but few practices of .their classes. 
Though highly respected, yet no body presumes to 
eat, or communicate with them; but they go in crowds 
to receive their blessing. We have mentioned before, 
that Brdhmens, and other Hindus, living in the coun¬ 
tries, on either side of the Hindus claim an exemp¬ 
tion from all ecclesiastical censure, on that account; 
and though in general they are not much respected 
at Benares; yet tlieir claim is admitted as good, and 
•valid. 


ON 
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XIIL 

I 

i 

ON THE ANTIQUITY 

Of 

THE SURYA' SIDDHATSfTA, 

ANO 

The Formation of ike Astronomical Cycles therein 

contained, 

BY J. BENTLEY. 

1 . ^ I ''HE Siiryd Siddhdnta is generally believed to 
be the most ancient astronomical treatise the 
Hindus have, and according to their notions is sup¬ 
posed to have been received through divine revela¬ 
tion at the close of the Satya yu'g, of the 28th Maha 
yugy of the 7th Manzv/mtai'a: that is about 2164399 
years ago. 

2 . That the Hindus are an ancient people is ge¬ 
nerally allowed, and proved beyond a doubt by his¬ 
torical evidence; but that they are possessed of 
astronomical works, of such stupendous antiquity, 
as the Surxjd Siddhdnta is pretended to be, is a cir¬ 
cumstance not warranted by the strictest investi¬ 
gation. 

« 

3 , Several of the learned have written *on the 
laws, manners, customs, &c. of,the Hindus, but it 
is only within a few years past, I believe, that at¬ 
tempts have been made to investigate, through the 
medium of their astronomical works, &c. the truth 
or falsehood of their pretensions to the high and mon¬ 
strous antiquity they assume to themselves above all 

4 other 
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other nations. M. Bailly, in the year 1787, pub¬ 
lished at Pam, a whole quarto volvmie on the subject 
of the Indian astronomy; and Mr. Playfair, in 
the year 1789 : published a paper on the same sub¬ 
ject in the Edinburgh transactions. The principles, 
however, of the Hindu systems of astronomy, being 
unknown to these gentlemen, and differing widely 
in many respects from that of the Europeans^ -the 
conclusions, drawn by them respecting the antiquity 
of the several astronomical tables mentioned by 
Mr. Bailly, appear now to be altogether unfound¬ 
ed. Indeed, the materials which’Mr. Bailly had 
collected were insufficient to enable him to form a 
just idea of the principles of the Hindu systems, 
which being mostly artificial, his methodof investiga¬ 
tion (from the qiiantiiy of the mean annual motions, 
&c. of the planets, though otherwise perfectly just) 
became altogether inapplicable; so much so, that the 
tables of I'rivalore, which he had supposed were as 
old as the commencement of the present Cali yug^ 
at least, were actually written and dated about the 
year 4383 of the Caliyug, or 516 years ago; and 
the mean annual motions of the planets given in that 
work, were o?i the principles of the Hindu astronomy^ 
calculated to give the positions of the planets in tlie 
heavens at that time, as near at least, as the author 
couKl determine by observation. However, in order 
to do away these delusions, I shall, before I proceed 
to the investigation of the antiquity of the Suryd 
Siddhdnta, explain, in as simple a manner as possible, 
the principles upon which the Hindu systems are 
founded, and the manner in which they are formed. 

4. In the first place it is necessary to observe, that 
iin most of the Hindu systems^certain points of time 

* 1. Tables from Tiivnkre, dated in 1413 Saka. 2. Tables 
from Chrisnabotam. 3. 7'ablcs from NarjiJimt dated '14yi Saka. 
4- Tables from Siam. 

back, 


3 
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Tjack, are fixed on as epochs, at which the planets 
ztQ assumed to fall into a line of mean conjunction 
with the Sun, in the beginning of Aries. From the 
points of time, so assumed as epochs, the Hindu 
astronomer carries on his calculations, as if they had 
been settled so by actual observation; and deter¬ 
mines the mean annual motions, which he mustemploy 
in his system, from thence, as will give the positions 
of the planets in his own time; as near as he is able 
to determine the same by observation. , 

♦ »■ 

5» In fijcing on these epochs, the first Hindu 
astronomers took the precaution to throw them so 
far back into antiquity, that the difference between 
the assumed! and real places of the planets,.whatever 
they might be at that time, would, when divided by 
the number of years expired from thence, in a man¬ 
ner vanish; or at least become too inconsiderable, 
to affect the mean annual motions of the planets, 
deduced from, thence for several years. For, it is 
easy to perceive, that a point of time, may be fixed 
on so far back, that the mean annual motions of the 
planets to be from thence deduced, (upon a supposi-, 
tion of their being then in a line of mean conjunction 
in the beginning of Aries) shall give the real positions 
of the planets at present, agreeing with observations: 
and yet, the mean annual motions, so deduced, shall 
not- differ from the real mean annual motions, above 
any assignable quantity, however small. 

(j. For, let an epoch of mean conjunction, be 
assumed at only the distance of 648000 yeaqs ago; 
without troubling ourselves at all with the real posi¬ 
tions of the planets at that time, (which it would be 
impossible to know) ftow since the greatest possible 
difference that can ever happen, at any proposed 

time between the assumed, and real place of a planet, 

cannot 
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cannot exceed six signs; if we divide this quantity,. 
by the number of years supposed now expired, we 
shall have 0® O' 0",l, or one tenth of a se¬ 

cond, for the greatest possible difference that could 
arise between the rea mean annual motions of the 
planets as determined by Eui'opcan astronomers, and 
those which it would be necessary to employ, 
reckoning from the epoch thus assumed, as would 
give the positions of the planets at present, with the 
same degree of accuracy,, as the most modern of 
European tables. 

« • 

7. It must therefore appear obvious, that the 
further back an epoch of mean conjunction is as¬ 
sumed, the nearer should the annual motions to be 
thence adduced, agree with the real mean annual 
motions, determined from actual observations: And 
on the contrary, the nearer such epoch is assumed to 
our own time, the greater the difference will be; 
unless a point of time is found by computation, at 
which the planets were either in a line of mean con¬ 
junction, or so near, that the difference, when divided 
, among the years expired, would not sensibly affect 
the mean annual motions to be thence derived: but 
in this case, it is necessary that the Sun and Moon, 
should be in a line of mean conjunction at the as- 
sunTed epoch : or at least very nearly so, in propor¬ 
tion to the distance of time back; for othervirise, the 
■ computed times of conjunctions, oppositions, and 
eclipses, of these luminaries, would not agree with 
observation, for any considerable number of years. 

'8. *Upon this principle, the epoch now commonly 
called the commencement of the Cali yug, appears 
to have been fixed on, by Varaha and some other 
Hindu astronomers since his time: for, though the 
planets were not then actually in a line of mean 

2 M I conjunction. 
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conjunction, yet, the differences between their- re¬ 
spective positions,and that which vt^as assumed, whei^ 
divided amofig the years expired from that epocli;, 
to the titne of Varaha, were considered as too 
small, to cause any considerable difference between 
the real mean annual motions, and those which it 
wb'iild be necessary to assume, so as to give the po¬ 
sitions of the planets at that time, or even to cause 
any sensible error in their computed places deduced 

from thence for many years. , 

, \ 

* * • 

9. But, in order to make this still plainer, let us 
suppose, that a Hindu astronorner now starts up, 
possessed of instruments and other means, whereby 
he is able to determine the real positions of the 
planets at present; and that he is desirous of forming 
a complete ne\y system, upon the principles of his 
predecessors; that is to say, assuming a mean con¬ 
junction of the planets, at the commencement of the 
Cali yug, what must be the mean annual motions, 
necessary to be given in such system, so as to bring 
out the longitudes of the planets agreeing with ob¬ 
servations; or their positions in the heavens, as 
deduced from European tables. 


]Q- Let the planets be supposed to have been in 
a line of mean conjunction, in the beginning of Aries, 
at the commencement of the Caliijug : that is to say, 
tit the instant of midnight, between Thursday the 
17th, and Friday the E'ebriiary O. S. in the 
year of the Julian period 1612, on the meridian of 
hanka *or about 75” 50'Oasf of (rremyfc/i;; and 
let the time at which the mean longitudes of the 
planets, are to be determined as from observation. 


^ The Wfidus suppose that Lanla lies in the same meritlian with 
iPgtin ill the Mkaratta dominions, the longitude of which has been 
determined from a great number of observations made by Dr. . 
H'bNTF.ii to be 75* 50' east of Greenvikh, 

* * ■ . N 
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]be the end of the year 4900 of the Cali at the 
instant the Sun is supposed to be entering Aries^ in 
the Hindu sphere according to mean motions. 

11. Now from the commencement of the Cali 
yugy to the end of the year 4900, by the S'aryd Sidd- 
/idnfa, is 1789767 days 54''"” 24' 20"; corresponding 
to the 12th Jpj'il 1^99, at 45' 44" past nine P, M. 
on the meridian of Lanka, or '51' 40" past four P. M. 
gn the meridian of Paris, The mean longitude of 
the Sun, Moon, and pjanets, at tha^t instant, according 
to M. De LA Lande’s tables of 1792, will be as 
follows; 


EuropeaJi Sphere. 


Sun - - - - 

- - Os. 

20" 

52' 

28 ", 

Moon - - - 

- - 3 

22 

55 

9 

Mercury - - 

- - 3 

22 

42 

42 

Venus - - - 

- - 2 

24 

6 

14 

Mars - - - 

- - 3 

4 

50 

40 

Jupiter - - - 

- - 1 

29 

58 

2 

Saturn - - - 

- - 3 

24 

16 

56 


12 . The mean longitude of the Sun at that instant 
in the Hindu sphere is==0^. O" 0' O", because he is 
suj^osed just entering Aries, according to mean mo¬ 
tions : but his mean longitude is the European 
sphere, being then == Os. 20" 52' 28'',5, the differ¬ 
ence between the spheres at that moment, becomesj 
equal to that quantity j which must therefore be de¬ 
ducted from the mean longitudes above determined, 
and \ye have the relative positions of the Sun, Moon, 
and planets, in the Hindu sphere as follows: 
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Hindu Sphere. 

Sun’s mean longitude, - - - 0^, 0° 0' O" 

Moon’s ditto, ^ - 3 2 2 40,8 

Mercury’s ditto, - - - - 3 1 50 13,5 

Venus’s ditto, - -- -2 313 45,5 

Mars’s ditto, - - - - 2 13 38 11,5 

Jupiter’s ditto, - , - - i 9 5 33,6 

Saturn’s ditto, , - , - s 3 24 27,6 

IS. The mean longitude of the Sun, Moon, and 
planets, in the Hindu sphere, at the end of the year 
4900 of the Cali 'yug, being thus determined, we 
must now find die quantities of the mean annual mo¬ 
tions, that will just give these positions, reckoning 
from the commencement of the Cali yugi as an epoch 

of assumed mean conjunction. 

« « 

14. The length of the Hindu yeaXy according to 
the Suryd SiddJidnta, is 365 days 31' 3l" 24'", 

' in which time the Sun is supposed to make one com¬ 
plete revolution In his orbit. The mean motions of 
the Sun, Moon, and planets, in ,that space of time by 
De la Lande’s tables, are as follows; 

European Sphere, 

Sun - - - - ir. Of. 0“ 0' 58" 40"',26 

Moon - - - 13 4 12 47 39 17,03*" 

Mercury - - 4 1 24 46 35 36,9 

Venus - - - 1 7 15 12 22 18,4 

Mars - - - 0 6 11 25 17 49,3 

Jupiter - - - 0 1 O 21 49 9,2 

Saturn - - - 0 0 12 14 8 0,9 

15. These motions being reduced to the Hindu 
sphere, by deducting, the difference between the 
spheres at the end of one complete Hindu year= 
58" 40'",26; we shall have their respective mean 
annual motions in the Hindu sphere, as follows : 

Hindu 
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Hindu Sphere. 


Sun - - - - 

Ir 

. Os, 

QO 

O' 

0" 

O'" 

Moon - - - 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40 

36,78 

Mercury - - 

4 

1 

24 

45 

36 

56,6 

Venus - - - 

1 

7 ■ 

15 

11 

23 

3H,1 

Mars - - - 

0 

6 

J1 . 

24 

19 

9 

Jupiter - - - 

0 

1 

0 

20 

50 

29 

Saturn - - - 

0 

0 

12 

13 

9 

20,6 


16. Multiplying these by 4900, the number 
of years expired from the assumed epoch, we obtain 
the Nuinherof revolutions, &,c. of'each planet in that 
Space .of Time ; from which rejecting the. fractional 
parts of a revolution, and substituting, in tlieir stead, 
the sign, degree, &c. the planet is in, fat the end of 
the year 4900 above determined from European 
tables) and then dividing the whole by 4900, we get 
the mean annual motions required, as follows; 



• 


V 

Hinou 

Sp 

HERE. 

Sun - - - 

Ir. 

0.y. 

0" 

0' 

0" 

O'" 

Moon - - - 

13 , 

4 

12 

46 

40 

41,155 

hicreury - - 

4 

1 

24 

45 

12 

22,206 

Venus - - - 

1 

7 

15 

11 

47 

40,72 

Mars - - - 

0 

6 

11 

24 

10 

15,814 

Jupiter - - 

0 

1 

0 

% 

21 

3 

0,411 

Saturn - - - 

0 

0 

12 

12 

33 

55,93 


From this example, a general idea may be harmed 
of the principles of the Hindu astronomy, and the 
manner of determining the mean annual motions of 
the planets at different periods, from their positions 
in the heavens being then given by observation. 

17. If we compare the mean annual motions thus 
determined, with those deduced from De la I,ande’s 
tables, we shall find, that they differ considerably i 
and that the latter make the 


Moon’s' 
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Moon’s mean annual motion, - 

0" 

4"', 4 Jess. 

Mercury’s 

ditto, - - - - 

24 

.34,4 greater, 

Venus’s 

ditto, - - - - 

24 

2,5 less. 

Mars’s 

ditto, ' - - - 

8 

55,2 great. 

Jupiter’s 

Saturn’s 

ditto, - - - - 

12 

31,4 less. 

ditto, ----- 

15 

24,7 great. 


IR. From these circumstances, an astro¬ 

nomer, unacquainted with the principles of the rfindu 
systems, on seeing such motions given in Hindu 
tables, would be apt to be deceived by appearances, 
and assign a degree of antiquity to the work it never 
possessed j thinking, that the author must have lived 
at that period, when according to his ideas, the quan¬ 
tities of the ntean annual motions were the same as 
given in the book. l‘his shews the absolute neces¬ 
sity of being acquainted with the principles of the 
Hindu systems of astronomy, before we can attempt 
to investigate their antiquity from the quantity of 
the mean annual motion of a planet. For the mean 
annual motion of Jupiter above-cleeluccd, is U. O'* 
.21' 3^, which quantity, according to the principles 
of the European astronomy, would refer the age of 
a book in which it was found, to a period some 
thousands of years back; though, in reality it is only 
calculated to give the position of that planet at the 
end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug, agreeing v^ith 
European tables ; and so of the motions of the rest 
of the planets above deduced. For, let the mean 
annual motions above deduced, be multiplied by 
4900, and we shall have 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

baturn. 


revolutions 4900 

Os. 

Oo 

0' 

0" 

. -- 65507 

3 

2 

2 

40,8 

•- 20345 

3 

1 

50 

13,5 

- . 7965 

2 

3. 

13 

45,5 

- 2605 

2 

13 

58 

H,5 

- 413 

1 

.9 

5 

33,6 

_-j {jG 

> 

3 

3 

24 

27,6 

which 
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which are precisely the same as those computed from 
De LA Lande's tables for the same instant (§ i2); 

19. However, though the motions above assign¬ 
ed, give the mean Heliocentric longitudes of the 
planets perfectly correct at the end of the year 4900 
of the Cali yug j yet, on account of the small dilTc- 
rences between them, and the real mean annual 
motions, as well as on account of the inequalities 
observed by modern astronomers in the motions of 
some of the planets, they would every year after vary 
more and more from the truth, in proportion to the 
differences. This, in fact, is= the case with all the 
Hindu systems of astronomy: and when the error 
becomes sensible, they either form a new system, or 
else introduce a correction to the old, which they 
term beej. 

\ • 

20. The Hindu systems of astronomy now in use, 
maybe divided into three distinct classes. First, such 
as .assume a conjunction of the sun, moon, and pla¬ 
nets, with the nodes and apsides of their orbits, in th^ 
first point of Aries at beginning and end of the Calpa 
of Brohma Secondly, such as assume a conjunc¬ 
tion at the beginning and end of the Calpa of Va¬ 
rava, vrith a mean conjunction at the end of certain 
cycles or periods of years. Thirdly, such as assume 

* The Calpa of Brohma contains 4320000000 Wiulu years, 
and commenced 1972944000 years before the beginning of the 
present Cali Yug: it may bave derived its name from Brohma 
Gui'ta, who may probably have been the author of it. The 
€alpa*o{ Var A H A consists of the same number of years, but com¬ 
menced 17064000 years later, and derives its name from Var ah a 
author of the Svtya Siddhdnia,Jat Kamob, &c. Tlte Calpa 
is divided into lesser periods oryears,^dIed Manwantayas anA Yugsi 
the intention'of which seems to be, to assist ^he memory in calcu¬ 
lating the} ears expired of the system: at least they answer no 
other purpose at present. In a valuable fragment in my possession, 
the durations of the Calpas, Manwantaras, and Yugs, of the ancient 
lUtidus, are stated totally difierent from those now in u-.o. * 
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lib conjunction at the beginning or end of either Calpa, 
or at any other period.—^To the first class, belong 
the works of Brohma Gupta, the Siddhatita, Serd' 
moni of BirASKER, &c. which make no conjunc¬ 
tion of the planets at the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent Cttli pug. To the second, belong the Surya 
SiddhantUy Sdma SiddhanlUy Fasishta-Siddhanta, 
&c. and such as assume a mean conjunction at the 
beginning of the Cali pug only, as the Jat Karnob 
ofVARAHA, the tables of 'frivalorey 8cc. To tht. 
third, belong the Brohma Siddhantay Vishnu Skid- 
hantUy Bhasvoti Drubo Rothonoy Chondrikoy &c. 
"J'hese last Rre nearly on the principles of the Evro- 
pean astronomy, the mean, annual motions not being 
affected by any assumed epoch, and consequently 
make no conjunction of the planets either at the be¬ 
ginning of the present Cali pugy or at any other pe¬ 
riod. 

' 'r 

I I 

21. The revolutions of the planets, &c. in a Calpa, 
or 4320000000 years, according to Brohma Gupta 
end Bhasker Acharya, are as follows: 


Stniy Moony and Plariets 

t 

Apsides. 

V 

Nodes. 

t 

Revolutions. 
Sun, - 4320000000 

480 

«’ 

Moon - 5,7753300000 

488105858 

'232311168 

Mercury - 17936998984 

332 ■ 

511 

Venus - 7022389492 

653 

893 

Mars - 2296828522 

292 

267 

Jupiter 364226455 

855 

63 ‘ 

Saturn - 146567298 

41 

584 


22. In the Surya 'Siddhantay the least cycle of 
years in which the sun, moon, and planets, are sup¬ 
posed to return to a line of mean conjunction in the 
beginning of Aries, is 1080000 years: or the fourth 

pait 
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part of a Maha yug*t^i\d the revolutions of each 
planet, given in that cycle, are as follows: 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter. 

Saturn, 


revolutions 




1080Q0O 
144S8334 
44842(55 
1755594 ' 
574208 
91055 


36642 


23. These revoltrtions were found by multiplying 
the mean annual motions by 1080000, the number 
of years assumed^ to the cycle : rejecting from the 
product all fractional parts of a revolution under six 
signs, and adding one revolution for those equal to or 
above that quantity. Thus let the mean annual mo¬ 
tions which we have determined {§ 16) on the as¬ 
sumption of the planets having been in a line of 
mean conjunction at the beginning of the Caliyug, 
be multiplied by 10800(X), and we shall have. 


Sun, 

revolutions 1080000 

0^. 0'^ 

0' 

Moon, 

- 14438333 

10 25 

0 

Mercury, 

-- 4484260 

3 20 

0 

Venus, 

- 1755589 

8 25 

0 

Mars, 

-r 574208 

6 20 

0 

Jupiter, 

- 91052 

6 0 

0 

Saturn, 

- 36644 

11 10 

0 


From which rejecting all fractional parts of a revolu¬ 
tion under six signs, and encreasing the rest to unity, 
we have, 

Stfn, revolutions 1080000 

Moon, - 14438334 

Mercury, ^ -- 4484260 

* The revolutions given in the Surya SidJkanta are fora MiJiha. 
yug^ but they must be always divisible by four, otiierwisQ a mean 
conjunction could not take place at the beginning of the Cahyug. 
They are here reduced accordingly. 

Venus 



1755.59Qi 

674209 

91055 

36645 
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Venusj revolutions 

Mars, - 

Jupiter, - 

Saturn, -- 

24. Comparing these, with the numbers in the 
same period, by the Surya Siddhajita 22), it will 
appear, that the number of revolutions of Mercury, 
according to that work, is - 5 greater. 

Of Venus, - . “ 4 greater. 

Of Mars, - - 1 less, i 

Of Jupiter, • - r - 2 greater. 

Of Saturn,' - - 5 less. 

These differences, the Hindu astronomers call beej > 
or the corrections to be applied to the mean places of 
the planets, computed from the Surya SiMhanta *. 


25. Having thus given the revolutions of the sun, 
moon, ami planets, in the cycle of 1080000 years in 
imitation of the Surya Siddhanta, I shall now shew 
their use in determining the mean longitudes of each 
at any time proposed. 


EXAMPLE. 

Let the time be the end of the year 4900 of the 
Cali yug. or the 12 Aprils 1799, at 51' 40" past four 
P. M. on the meridian of j to find the mean 
longitudes of the sun, moon, and planets, in the 
' Hindu sphere^ at that instant. Say, as 1080000 is to 
the number of revolutions in that cycle, so is the num¬ 
ber of years expired of the Caliyug, to the planets 
mean longitude at the end of that time; Thus, 

In the Siddhanta Rahoyo^ dated in 1^13 Saha, the bceJ ^or cor- 
icctious arc as follow: Mcicury 4; Vciius 3 ; Jupiter 2 ; revolu¬ 
tions in 1080000 years subsfractive; ami Saturn 3addiUive; the 
Crcio Tormigmi dated in l^SO; Siddhanta Munjeti dated in J531 
Saiai Buuhlto and tables of CnRiSNABoKAM (all of which have 
been deduced from the Sutya Siddhanta) adopt the ieij to correct the 
mean longitudes of the planets, as computed from the motions de¬ 
duced from the Surya Siddhunta. 


Revo 
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Revolutions. 


V 


iSun . 

£ 

iMoonnX4i)00 

lU&OUOQ 

= 4900 - 

- Oj. 0® O' 

0" 

)Moon 

Mercury 

144383.14X4900 

loeoooo 

= 65507 - 

- 3 

2 12 

0 

4484'J»‘*-nV4f)oo 

loeoooo 

= 20345 - 

- 3 

1 20 

0 

/Venus 

I7S.M10X4900 

loeoooo 

= .7965 - 

- 2 

3 40 

0 

Mars 

£74200X4900 

1090000 

= 2605 - 

- 2 

14 42 

0 

Jupiter 

dlO&lX4000 

IMOOOO 

= 413 - 

- 1 

9 54 

0 

Saturn 

313645X4900 

1090000 

== 166 - 

- 3 

3 30 

0 


26. The revolutioifs of the apsides and nodes in a 
Calpa^ or 4320<!X)0000 years, according to the Suri/a 
Siddhajita, are as follow ; 


Apsides. 


Nodes retrograde. 

Sun 

387 


Moon 488203000 

232238000 

Mercury 

368 

488 

Venus 

535 

903 

Mars 

204 

214 

Jupiter 

900 

174 

Saturn 

39 

662 


27. From what has been already said respecting 
the manner of determining the mean annual motions 
of the planets (§ 14, 15,& 16) and the number of re¬ 
volutions of each, from thence {§ 23) in 1080000 
years; no difficulty can occur in forming an idea of 
the mode by which those of the apsides and nodes 
were obtained. 

» 

28. The commencement of the Calpa of Varaha, 
is fixed at the distance of 1^55880000 years before 
the beginning of the present Caliyug, at the instant 
of midnight between Saturday nrvd. Sunday on the 
meridian of ZawAfl!/at which instant, the sun moon 

VOL. VI. 2 N and 
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and planets, with the apsides and nodes of their or¬ 
bits, are assumed to have been in a line of conjunc¬ 
tion in the beginning of Aries. 

29. The longitudes of the aphelia and nodes, at 
the end of the year 49 OO of the Cali yug / or 12th 
April 1799, at 51' 4 O" past four P. M. on the meri¬ 
dian o(PariSj by De lA Lande’s tables will be as 
follow : 

European Sphere. , 

" 'Nodes—supplement. 

Sun’s apogee 3 9 28 18,3 j. S ' '' 

Moon’s ditto 0 16 10 30,3 10 12 49 2,8 

Mercury’s apheh 8 14 20 U 1 15 56 iG 

Venus’s ditto 10 8 35 87 2 14 51 4C 

Mars’s ditto 5 2 23 26 1 18 1 38 . . 

Jupiter’s ditto 6li7 40 3 8'23 41 

Saturn’s ditto 8 29 323 3 21 56 17 

30. Their longitudes in the Hindu sphere, are 
had by deducting o’- 20 ® 52' 28 , 5 " {§ 12) from those 
of the aphelia, and adding it to those of the nodes, 
as. follows ; 

Hindu Sphere. 

s. ° Nodes-supplement. 

Sun’s apogee 2 18 35 49,8 ® ' " 

Moon’s ditto 11 25 18 1,8 ii 3 41 34,3 

• Mercury’s aphel. 7 23 27 42,5 2 6 48 44,5 

Venus’s ditto 9 17 43 8,5 3 5 44 14,5 

Mars's ditto 4 11 30 57,5 2 8 54 6,5 

Jupiter’s ditto 5 20 15 11,5 3 29 16 9,5 

Saturn’s ditto 8 8 10 55,5 4 12 48 45,5 

i 

31. The longitudes of the aphelia and nodes being 
given by assumption, at the commencement of the 
Calpa 28) j and thfeir positions at the end of the 
year 4900 of the Cali yug ^ by European tables (§ 29 
and SO) j (which may be supposed to agree with ob¬ 
servation) we obtain from thence, the following an¬ 
nual 
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hual motions; which when computed from the 
commencement of the CalpUy as an epoch of as¬ 
sumed conjunction, will give the longitudes of the 
aplielia and nodes, agreeing with European tables. 

Annual motions of the apsides— Hindu sphere. 

s. 0 I H rii iv V VI VII vm 
Sun 0 0 0 3 28 34 24 55 38 7 direct. , 

Moon 1 10 40 35 35 26 36 i9 15 50 ditto. 

Mercury - 2 25 .9 59 38 0 57 retro. 

Venus - 10.4 11 39 & 26 8 ditto. 

Mars - 8 19 50 19 37 3 21 direct. \ 

Jupiter' - 1 56 23 23 4 5 50 retro. 

Saturn - 7 24 1 58 31 3.3.33 direct. 

Annual motion of the nodes. 

s. 0 I II in IV V VI vn virr 

Moon’s 0 19 21 31 5 15 3o 51 45 46 retro. 

Mercury’s 1 41 58 I9 2o 7 2 2 ditto.. 

Venus’s 1 29 40 19 2 29 29 57 ditto. 

Mars’s 1 26 40 17 41 53 0 52 ditto. 

Jupiter 1 34 22 18 57 22 36 31 ditto. 

Saturn 1 30 13 19 10 58 13 44 ditto. ’ 

32. The motions of the aphelia of Mercury, Ve¬ 
nus and Jupiter, are retrograde in the Hindu sphere; 
though direct in that of the Europeans : the reason 
of this, is owing to the difference between the mo¬ 
tions of the two spheres, with respect to each other: 
for, if we conceive the first point of Aries in the 
Hindu sphere to coincide with the vernal equinox 
then at the expiration of 365''** e*** 12' 36" 33'" 
36"' (tile length of the Hindu year according to the 
6'imjd SiddhantaJi the Sun would again enter Aries 
in the Hindu sphere : but his distance at that very 
moment from the vernal equinox would be ~ 58'' 
4O'" 15" 36’, the true quantity, by which the Euro¬ 
pean and HUidu spheres, recede from each other an- 

2 N 2 nually; 
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nually ; and not 54/', as found in some Hindu books. 
Hence it follows, that if the motion of the aphelion 
of a planet, was exactly 58" 40'" 15** 36’, in the Eu¬ 
ropean sphere, it would have none in that of the 
Hindus; but would be considered as fixed. And, 
if the motion was less, then it would be retrograde ; 
as is the case with the aphelia of Mercury, Venus, 
and Jupiter. 


33. From the motions above determined (§ 3ll, 
we obtain the following revolutions of the aphelia and 
nodes in a Calpa, requisite to give their positions by 
direct computation. 


Apsides. 

Sun lo366 direct. 

Moon 488122956 ditto. 


Mercury 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


7961 retro. 
33023 ditto. 
29030 direct. 

6698 retro. 
23023 direct. 


Notes—retrograde. 

232308774 

334893 

293303 

289950 

319207 

300592 


These numbers differ widely from those given in the < 
Suryd Siddhdnta (§ 26), owing to the slow motions 
assigned to the apsides and nodes, in that work. 

34. The revolutions of the apsides and nodes in 
a Calpa, being thus ascertained, the following ex¬ 
amples will shew their applications and use. 

Example. Let it be required to determine by 
computation, the longitudes of the Sun’s apogee. 
Moon’s apogee, and the aphelion of Jupiter, dn the 
Hindu sphere, at the end of the 4900 of the Caliyug. 
From the commencenicry:.of the Calpa of Varaha, 
to the beginning of the Cali 
yug, (§ 28) = 1955880COO years 

Add - - 4900 

Total years expired of the Calpa, 1955884900 

'Then 
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Then say, as 4S2oooooQO years to the number of 
revolutions in that cycle, so is the time expired' to the 
longitude. 

Thus, longitude of the 

1036GX1955834900 

Suns apogee, - ■ - ^aoooooooo ' == 

4693““''-—2‘ 80“ 34' 22" &C. 
Moon’s apogee, == 4j8im936xi9j5g34900^ . 

4S20000000 

220998221 —11 25 i8 49 See. 


Jupiter’s aphel. = — 

4330000000 

• 3032 -^6 9 45 18 &c. 

but the motion of Jupiter’s aphelion being retrograde 
we must deduct this longitude from twelve signs; 
and we shall have, 5s. 20 ” i4' 41 " See. the longi¬ 
tude required. 


Again, let the longitude of the Moon’s ascending 
node, at the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yiig be 
required. 

Longitude of the Moon’s ascending node in antece- 

dentia. 


232308774X1955884900 ^nQr\£:r^\ -i t r.rt« o 

=—Tmooooooo-= (105178060) 1US”40 33 &c. 

which deducted from twelve signs, leaves 0 ^. 268 
I 9 ' 26" &c. for the longitude of the node, according 
to the order of the signs. 


LENGTH OF THE HINDU YEAR. 

t 

35. Hitherto I have supposed the length of 
the Hindu year to be 365*’ IS'*"'31' 31" 24 "', the 
same ,as in the Sarya Siddhanta s and all the preced¬ 
ing calculations respecting the motions of the planets, 
&c. are made on that supposition. It is, however, 
to be observed, that when a Hindu astronomer forms 
a new system conformably to the positions of the 
planets, &c. in his time, he must likewise deter- 

2 N 3 mine 
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mine the length of the year, to be given in that 
system. 

% 

36. In order to ascertain the length of the Hindu 
year, two things are necessary to be first known. Ut. 
The instant of the commencement of the year. 2d. 
The time expired from the beginning of the cycle, to 
that instant. The first, is supposed to be found by 
observation by determining that instant of time, when 
the difference of longitude between the Sun and a 
known fixed Star, is equal to the longitude assigned 
to the Star in the Hindu spherft. The longitudes of 
the twenty-seven Yoga Stars, may be found in many 
Hindu books of astronomybut all that have hitherto 
come into ray hands, appear silent as to the manner 
in which the observation is conducted, or the parti¬ 
cular Star by which it is made: Chiira or the virgin 
spike, (perhaps from its situation) is generally sup¬ 
posed to be the Star observed on such occasions; 
and its longitude, according to Brohma Gupta 
and some others, is 6‘ 3" O' in the Hindu sphere. 

r 

r * 

37. According to V-ARAHa, the year 3601 of the 
Cali yng» began precisely at the instant of the ver¬ 
nal equinox j that is, the Sun had then entered Aries 
according, to the true motions: consequently, the 
Hindu and European spheres had then (A. D. ?99) 
coincided. 

The longitude of Spica, in A. D. 

1750, was ' 20”. 21' 18'" 

peduct precession for 1251 years, ' 

at 50" .1 per a. = 17 24 35 

Longitude of Spica, in A. D. 499, =6 2 56 43 

Brohma Gupta makes it - —6 3 0 0 

Difference, about • - 3 17 

However, from the most accurate comparisons I have 
been able to make, respecting the length of the year, 
as given in different books, whose ages are known, 

cither 
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either from dates or computations; it would appear, 
that the longitude assigned to Chih'd^ by Brohma 
Gupta, See. is too great by upwards of fifty minutes. 

38. The Sun’s true longitude, when he enters 
Aries, according to mean motions, is stated by 
Hindu tables at about Os, 2 " T 24"now if we sup¬ 
pose the longitude of Qhiti'at to be 6 s. 2" 7' 24% (to 
avoid trouble in calculatibn) the diflerence of longitude 
between the Sun and Star, when the former enters 
Aries according to mean motions,^will be exactly six 
signs. 

39. The distance, or difference' of longitude be¬ 
tween the Sun and Star, (at the commeiTcement of the 
year according to mean motions), being thus supposed 
six signs; we can easily ascertain the instant they are 
in that position, and from thence the length of the 
year, as follows: Sun’s mean longitude in the JSm- 
ropean sphere on the \2\h Aprils 1799, at 45' 44" 
past 9 P. M. on the meridian of 

Lanica (§ 11). - ^Os. 2o° 52' 28% 5 

Equation of his center, - +0 l 52 45 . 

Sun’s true longitude, - 0 22 45 13,5 

Longitude of Spica same time, =6 21 2 32,5 

Difference of longitudes between 

b'& * - - 5 28 17 19 

Which deduct from - 6 0 0 0 

Remain - - O I 42 41 

Which reduced to time make, 1 44‘'‘''46' 44" 

Now the time expired from the commencement of ihe Ciiliyng, 
to the above instant, Is (§ 11}, 1789767 24' 20" 

Deduct - - 1 44 46 44 

Remain - - 1789766 9 37 36 

or the instant at which the Sun and Star would be 
axactly six signs distant from each other, being the 
commencement of the year, according to mean 
motions; and which being divided by 4900, the 

2 N 4 num- 
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number of years then expired of the Cali yiig^ we 
shall have =365 Id"" SO' 14'' 25'", the 

length of the Hindu year in A. D. 1799, upon the 
supposition that Chitra is exactly six signs distant 
from the Sun the moment he enters Aries according 
mean motions. 

40. The Sun is found to revolve from any fixed 

Star to the same again in 365 6'' 9' 11" 36'", which 

is the length of the sidereal year, as determined, by 
European astronomers. Hence, after the expiration 
of one com pleat sidereal year, from the time above 
determined, the Sun would again return to the same 
position with respect to Spica: it may therefore be 
asked, why is'the Hindu year longer than the side¬ 
real year of the European astronomers ? 'I'o under¬ 
stand the reason of this, it must be observed that at 
the time above determined, at which the Sun and 
Star would be exactly six signs distant from each 
other the number of days expired of the Cali i/ug, 
would be precisely - =1789766 9 37 36 

But4900sidereal years,make only 1789756 16 58 0 
Diflference, - - 9 52 39 16 

Hence it follows, that as the number of days ex¬ 
pired of the Cali yug at the time, exceeds the num¬ 
ber in 4900 sidereal years, by nearly ten days; that 
difference, when divided amongst the years expired, 
muff evidently cause an excess in the length of the 
Hindu year, above the sidereal. 

41. Hence also, the length of the Hindu year, may 
be commodiously obtained, at any proposed period, 
by the following formula: 

Let d = 9 52*'*“ 39' 16" 

s = 365 15 22 59 ~ the sidereal year, 

h = length of the Hindu year, 
n sw number of years expired of the Caliyug, 

Then 
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Then ^ ^ = 4 

H 

And = 71. 


42. From the formula ^ ^ the following 

H w 

table has been computed, shewing the length of the 
Hindu year, at different periods by inspection. 


1st By sack 3601 

A.D. 499 

is"”' 

32 

'51' 

' 39 

* 3701 

599 

-15 

32 

35 

38 

3801 

• 699 

—s- 15 

32 

20 

28 

3901 

799 

-15 

32 

6 

4 

4001 

899 

-15 

31 

52' 

-24 

4101 

999 

-15. 

31 

39 

23 

4201 

1099 

-15 

31 

26 

59 

4301 

1199 

-15 

31 

15 

11 

4401 

1299 

-15 

31 

3 

54 

4501 

1399 

-- 15 

30 

53 

7 

4601 

1499 

-15 

30 

42 

49 

. 4701 

1599 

-15 

30 

32 

57 

4801 

1699 

-15 

30 

23 

29 

4901 

1799 

-15 

SO 

14 

25 


This much may serve to explain the principles 
on which the length of the Hindu year depends. 
The/e is however another method for determining 
the length of the year, from the precession of the 
equinoxes, which I shall now explain. 

4 . 3 .1 HAVE already observed (§ 37), that according 
to Varaha, the year 3601 of the Cali yiig^ began 
at the* instant of the vernal equinox (in A. D. 499 ), 
The same astronomer fixed also the rate of pre¬ 
cession at 54 " annually. Hgnce by knowing the 
time of coincidence of the Hindu and Eu 7 'opean 
spheres, and the rate of precession, we can easily de¬ 
termine from thence, the instant at which the Hindu 

J * year 
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year ought to commence. For, then the distance of 
the first point of Aries in the Hindu sphere, from the 
vernal equinoxial point, must be always equal to the 
whole precession. For example, at the end of the 
year 4900 of the Cali yug, the preccssipn at 54" an¬ 
nually, will amount to 19'* 30'; which on the princi¬ 
ples above stated should the Sun’s true longitude in 
the European sphere, at the instant of the commence¬ 
ment of the Hindu year accordiiig to true motions. 

The Sun’s true longitude on the 12th April 1799, 
at 51' 40" past 4 P. M. on the meridian of Pam in 
the European sphere (§ 39) * = Or. 22“ 45' 13,5*' 

Deduct the precession - 0 19 30 0 

Remain - - - 3 15 13,5 

Which reduced to time according to 

true motions make - 3^ 19'’°'21' 02'' 

From the time then expired of the 

Cali 7/ug{^ 11) - = 1789767 54 24 20 

Deduct - - 3 19 21 02 

Remain commencement of the 
■ Hindu year - 1789764 35 3 18 

Add Hindu equation of the Sun’s 

center reduced to time = 2 10 12 40 

Sun enters Aries according to mean 

motions at - 1789766 45 15 58 

which being divided by 4900, the number of years 

' days da. f % _ 

expired of the cycle, we shall have 1- J tt ~ 

365” 15''“'30'40" 36'", the length of the Hindu year in 
A.D. 1799, from the precession of the equinoxes as 
settled by Varah A. In this operation the length of the 
Hindu year, comes out somewhat greater than that 
deduced from the position of Chitra. Both me¬ 
thods, however, agree in giving the same length to 
the year, between 7 and 800 years ago; about which 
tir^e, according to the testimony of some Hindu books, 
as well as from computation,VARAii A must have lived 
and made his observations. 

4 


44 . The 
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44. The length of the year being determined cither 
from the position of Chitraf or. the precession of the 
equinoxes as above explained (§ S9, 4S), tlic next 
thing a Hindu astronomer has to do (if he means to 
form a .cornpreat system in imitation of the ^urya 
Siddhanta), is to ascertain the number of days to be 
assigned to the cycle of 1080000 years. This is done 
by multiplying the length of the year by that number. 
For,example let the length of the year A. D. 1799 
deduced from the position of C/fiO'a ==» 365’*’'’ I 5^‘ 30' 
? 4 " 25"', be multiplied by 1080000, and we shall 
have 394479072, for’the nearest‘number of days in 
that cycle. 

45. In the Sun/a Stddhdnta the Calpa is made to 
commence with Sunday as the first day of the week, 
and the present Caliyug^ is made to begin with Fri¬ 
day. Therefore, in reckoning from the commence¬ 
ment of the Calpa, the number of days to be as¬ 
signed to the above cycle, must be so regulated that 
the first day of the cycle which we now are in, may 
fall on Friday. The number of c)clcs expired at 
the commencement of the Caliyug, was 1811; which 

’ divided by 7, leaves a remainder of 5 : hence, every 
cycle must contain a compleat number of weeks and 
one day over, to make the present begin with Fri¬ 
day* * 

46. The number of revolutions of the Moon in the 
cycle of 1080000 years, and the number of mean solar 
days in the same period should be so adjusted with each 
other, as to give the relative positions of the Sun and 
Moon agreeing with observation. This is effected 
by cncreasing or diminishing the number of days, or 
the Moon’s revolutions, or both; until the relative po¬ 
sitions of the luminaries are obtained sufficiently cor¬ 
rect. The adjustment in the days^ must be made 
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by compleat weeks, to preseiVe tlie order of the 
days of the week from the commencement of the 
Calpa, 

47 . The revolutions of the Moon in the cycle of 
1080000 ypars corresponding to the number of days 
above deduced == 1443^321; but this number does 
not give the relative positions of the Sun and Moon in 
A. D. 1799, nearer than S' 20",5 of the truth, which 
might be deemed sufficiently accurate by a Hindu as¬ 
tronomer i but to render this still more correct, I finfi 
by computation tliat two revolutions must be ad¬ 
ded; and that the number of days in the cycle, must 
be encreased by sixty-three, or nine weeks; so that 
the adjusted* number of revolutions will then be 
I44S8323,and the days corresponding==394479135 : 
from which, we obtain the relative positions of the 
Sun and Moon with respect to each other, within 6" 
of what the European tables make them ; a degree 
of accuracy more than necessary in a Hindu system. 

48. The number of mean solar days in the cycle 

of 1080000 years, being thus finally aclj listed, we get . 
the length of the year = 365“'- IS""; 30' 2r'; 

and the instant at which the Sun enters Aries in the 
Hindu sphere in A. D. 1799, according to mean 
motions = S--" = n897G6‘‘" _26“"- 45' from 
the commencement of the Cali ijug. The 
corrections introduced above (§ 47), make the year 
come out a little longer, and the time of its com¬ 
mencement somewhat later than we deduced from 
the position of Chitra (§ 39); but this is of no 
consequence whatever, the principal object in the 
Hindu astronomy being to obtain the relative posi¬ 
tions and motions of tiie Sun and Moon sufficiently 
correct, for calculating the times of their conjunc¬ 
tions, oppositions, and eclipses. 

49. The 
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45. The mean longitudes of the planets, being 
determined as by observation at the instant of the 
comraencenient of the year, and their mean annual 
motions, &c. thence deduced, as already explained 
(§ 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,) we obtain from thence the 
following revolutions in the cycle of 1080000 years. 


Sun -------- 1080000 

Moon ------- 14438323 

Mercury - - - - . - - 4484258 

^ Venus . 1755589 

Mars - 574209 

Jupiter ..91053 

Saturn - --. 36646 

Days. 394479135 


And, the revolutions of the apsides and nodes in a 
CalpQy or 4320000000years, will be as follows:— 


Apsides. 


Sun - - 

11985 direct 

Moon - 

488114797 ditto 

Mercury 

- 8014 retro. 

Venus - 

33076 ditto 

Mars - 

28977 direct 

Jupiter - 

6751 retro. 

Saturn - 

24642 direct 


Nodes—retrograde. 

232308827 
340671 
299081 
286659 
315916 
297301 


50. '1’he revolutions of the Sun in the cycle = 
1080000 subtracted from the revolutions of the 
Moon in the same period — 14438323 leave the 
number of mean lunations— 13358323, which be¬ 
ing multiplied by 30, gives the number of tithis 
or lu^tar days =" 400749690: and 400749690— 
394479135 = 6270555, the intercalary lunar days in 
the cycle. The number of sidereal days, or appar- 
rent revolutions of the fixeef Sars —394479135+ 
1080000 — 395559135. The Moon’s periodical 
revolution, or the time in which she goes from the 

first 
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27'*’- 19 18' 1 '^ 17"' &c. and her synodical revolution 
or Itmatioiii =' « 29*^: S I'*”' 5(y 7" 02'" &c. or 


aecdrding ‘t’o the European expression 29^*' 12''‘ 44 ' 
2 " 49'"&6» which does not differ the ninetieth part of 
a second from the length of a lunation by De la 
Landf.’s tables. ■ The periodical revolutions of the 
planets may be had exactly ib the same manner, by 
dividing the numbfer of days in the cycle by the revo¬ 
lutions of each. ‘ * 4 ; 


51. Tii’e system being now compleated, the mean 
longitudes of'the Sun, Moon, and planets, arc ob¬ 
tained from the revolutions above given 49) in the 
manner alfeacfy explained (§25); and their true lon¬ 
gitudes, &c. ate -determined from thence by means 
of equations: 


52. TiiE equations of the orbits of the planets to 
be met with in Hindu books, differ considerably 
from those of Europeans, arising partly from the 
manner in which they are computed, partly from the 
inaccuracy of Hindu observation, and partly from 
their antiquity. For most of the Hindu astronomers 
for some ages backj appear to rest satisfied with 
merely copying the equations given in the bool^s of 
' those who preceded them. The equations now in 
general use appear to have been given by Vara'jja 
several centuries ago, and it is probable he copied 
them from the works of some still earlier astronomer. 


Vara'ua has stated the obllquily ofthe eclip¬ 
tic at twenty-four degrees, and tlie Hindu astronomers 
since his time, appear to adopt that quantity. But 
Vara^ha was not the first who gave the obliquity of 
the ecliptic at twenty-four degrees j for, it would ap¬ 
pear that Brohma Gupta, between five and six 
centuries before him, states it precisely the same. 
^Vc are not, however, to conclude from hence, that 

the 
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the Hindu astronomer who first observed the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, and settled it at twenty-four degrees^ 
must have lived so far back as the point of time when 
it was really so: for it is well known, that indepen¬ 
dent of errors in observations for want of proper in¬ 
struments, the 'Hindu astronomers make it a rule in 
all cases, where extraordinary accuracy is not requir¬ 
ed, to reject fractional quantities, and take the nearest 
whole number; so that if the first Hindu astronomers 
i^und the obliquity to exceed 23° 30'. they would state 

It at 24®, as being sufi\ciently near/or their purpose. 

» 

54. Therefore, in Investigating the antiquily of 
any Hindu astronomical work, the qumtfities of the- 
equations of the orbits of the planets, ahd that of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic must be rejected, as not only 
too incorrect for the purpose, but altogether falla¬ 
cious ; for, being as I have aboye stated (§ 52—53) 
copied from the works of the earlier astronomers, they 
cannot in the smallest degree add to the antiquity of 
the works into which they are so transcribed, except 
in delusive appearance only. 

‘ 55. The aphelia and nodes of the planets being 
invisible points in the heavens, their positions and 
motions tor want of proper instruments, have been 
but j11 determined by the Hindu astronomers; and 
therefore, are to be rejected also: unless, where they 
.are found to agree with the general result, deduced 
from the motions and positions of the Sun, Moon, 
and planets. 

56. Having thus given a full and comprehen¬ 
sive view of the pinciples of the Hindu systems, with 
their formation, and pointed out all those delusive 
appearances which are apt to mislead; I shall now 
proceed to the investigation of the antiquity of the 
Sunja Siddhanta. 


57. The 
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\"37. The 

tikating the ^iduity of Hindu astroridmrfcal Wdi-ks, 
18 by conipatiHg the positions ana motions bf the 
planets .Cbnaputed from thence,- with those dddiiced 
frbtnl-^’bdi'ate jBarn/ied/i'tables.' be 

obvious that every^ astronomer, let'the principle of 
his system be what if will, ivhether real or.artificiiaj, 
must endeavour to give jthe true positions of the 
planets in hb own time;, or at least as, near: as he 
can, orthe nat-ure of his system will permit: other¬ 
wise his labour W 9 uld be totaljy useless. Therefore, 
having the positions apd motions of the Sum Moon, 
and planets, at any . prQppsed ,instan^,of time, given 
by computation frbm any originalsystem; 
and having afso their positions and^ihOtions deduced 
from correct European tables for the same instant; 
we can fi-pm thence, determine the point or points 
of time back, virhen 'their respective positions were 
precisely,the same by^both., , 


U 


> * f 

58. .Aeco^hln|^■Se^^he S^7ya :S{ddhan^at the mo- 
, tion bfthe Moonb ppOgeeip ipo.yearsofse.^*^*' 15'*®- 


31' 3l' 24"'each 


488303X100 


= 11 rev. 3‘18” 2130" 


4S20Q00 

ByllELALAi^DE’stables'fof ‘ ‘ 

the > same space ' of time, ■ 
in the Sphere, • ‘ t i teV. 3 17 39 ,19,1 

Difference, the former^ greater by ; 42 10,9 

Now, supposing. the, author of tW Surpa Siddhanta, ‘ 
to have accurately determined the position of the 
Moon’s apogee, when he wrote;that work;.,it, 
must follow, that at the expiration of one hundred 
Hii^u years from that time, the computed place of 
the apogee, would exceed the true by 42' 10,"9 ; and 
at the end of two centuries, it would be double that 
quantity .- so that the‘^difference between the true, 
and computed places, has been ever since encreasing 
in that proportion. Therefore, in order to ascertain 
the age. pf the Siddhanta, we must find what 

^ ’ the 
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the difference amounts to at present; which being 
divided by the above difference, gives the time ex¬ 
pired, since the Surya Siddhanla is supposed to have 
been written. 

Thus, the longitude of the Moon’s apogee at the 
end of the year 4900 of the Caliyug — 

n ..u cv ^ 1955884900X488203_ 

l>y the outyaoiddhanta— - 43^000 - 

221034461 rev. 11* 290 33' 30" 
By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 
sphere {§ 30) 11 25 18 1,8 

iJifference in A. D. 1799 . 4 15 28,2 

which being multiplied by 100 , and divided by the 

. U 15'28,2X100 

difference m motion per century, we have — 42 ^^- 

= 605 years, for the age of the Surya Siddhanta from 
this operation, 

59 * The motion of the Moon’s ascending node 
for a century:— 

By the Surya Siddhanla ~ 

= 5 revolutions 4* 15® 19' O" 
By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 
. sphere, — 4 15 51 48,7 

Difference, the former less by 32 48,7 

Longitude of the Moon’s ascending node at the 
end of the year 4900 of the Caliyiig^ in anteceden- 

tia:— 

^ , c 0^7 17 , 19r>583U>00X2:32238 

By the 6u7ya Maanafiia— -JSSuouo— 

= 105146017rev. iro«13' 0" 
ByDE LA Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere 30) — H 3 41 31,3 

Difference, the former less by 3 10 31,3 

Hence, 580 years, for the age of 

the Surya Siddhanla from this operation: differing 
but twenty-five years from the former. 


2 0 
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60. 1 Vi M motion of the Sun’s apogee in a century 
of Hindu years: 

By the Siirya Siddhanta = 43 !^^^= O' 0 ° 0 ' 11",6 

By De la Lance’s tables, Hindu 

sphere, = 0 0 5 47 ,6 

Difference, the former too slow by 5 S 6 ,0 

Longitude of the Sun’s apogee at the end of the year 
4900 of the Cali yug :• — 

1955684000X^87 
4320000000 

= 175 rev. 2' 17o 17' I6%.i 
By De la Land^’s tables, Hindu 

sphere (V 30) == 2 18 35 49,8 

Difference, the former less by 1 18 33,4 

Hence, - — 1105 years, for the age of 

the Surya Siddhanta from this operation. 

61. The position of Mercury has been ill deter¬ 
mined by the author of the Surya Siddhanta^ probably 
from that planet being too near the Sun ; for it will 
require about 1454 years yet to come, before the Eu- 
ropeau tables and the Siuya Siddhanta agree in giving 
it the same position ; unless there are some inequali-. 
ties in its motion not yet observed by European as¬ 
tronomers. 


By the Surya Siddhanta 


The motion of this planet for a century.— *' 

By the Surya Siddhanta, _ 

-=415 revolutions 2' 15“ 30' O'* 
By De la Lanoe’s tables, Hindu 

sphere 2 16 1 34,3 

Difference, the former too slow by 3^1 34,3 

Mercury’s mean longitude at the end of the year 
4906 Cali yug ;— ^ 

By the Surya Siddhanta ~ iosodoo 

-= 20345 revol. S' 9^ SO' 0" 

By 


448m5Xi900 
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By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere, (§12) - - 3*- 1" 50' 13,5" 

Difference, the former more advanced 

by ^. 7 39 46,5 

which is contrary to what it ought to be, had the 
observation been correct. 


62. The mean motions of VeniiS for a century 
of Hindu years:— 

l^jj^the Surya Siddhanta «== 

= 162rcvol. . 6®'1.9“48' 0" 


By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere, - - - - 6 18 5.9 23,5' 

Difference, the former quicker.by 48 36,5 

jMcan heliocentrick longitude at the end of the year 

4900 of the Caliyug : 


Jfy the Surya Siddhanta 


l'T')5il)4X-V.l00 

1080000 


== 79(55 rcvol. - - , o*-10“ i2' O" 

By Dfi LA Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere, (§ 12) - - - 2 ,3 13 45,5 

Difference, the former more advanced by 6 58 14,5 

Tlencc, ^ = 860 years, for the age of the 

Surya Siddhunia from this operation. 


()3, The mean motions of Mars for a century of 
Hindu years:— 

By tlic Surya Siddhanta — 

_ 53 revol. - - 2'- 0* i6' 0" 

By Oe la Lande’s tables, Hindu 
sphere, - - - 2 0 31 55 

Dijfereiice, the former slow by 15 55 ■ 

xMean longitude at the end of the year ^900 of the 

Cali yug .• 

By the Surya Siddhanta == 

~ 2605 revol. - 2’’ iS® 4' O" 

2 0 2 By 
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572 

By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere (§ 12) - - 2* 13o 58' 11,5" 

Difference, the former less advanced by 5111,5 

Hence, = 340 years, for the age of the 

Surya Siddhanta from this operation. 

64. The mean motions of the Sun, Moon, Ju¬ 
piter, and Saturn, are found by modern astronomers 
to be subject to inequalities, on account of the mu¬ 
tual attractions of the planets to each other; the«.«- 
fore, before we proceed farther, it will be proper to 
state here the formulas which have been given by 
M. De la Grange, De la Place, for com¬ 
puting the scc inequalities. 

FOR THE SUN. 

Let 72, = the number of years before A. D. i750, 
then 72.® X. 000 1 8408"= the inequality according 
to the quantities given in De la Lance’s tables, 
and is additive. 

FOR THE MOON. 

Let 72, = the number of years before A. D, i700, 
then 72.® X. 00 11 1355'' — 72.^^.000000044" express 
the inequality which is additive in this case. 

FOR J UPITER. 

Let 77 , == the number of years before A. D. 1750; 

= Jupiter’s mean longitude; A, = Saturn’s 
mean longitude; then, -h (20' 49",5— ?i. 0'',042733 j 
.Sin (5 S —.2 J, + 5 *^^ 34 ' 8 "— n. 58 ", 88 ) qxpress 
the inequality. 

FOR SATURN. 

Let 72, Jy S, be as in the last; then, — f48'44" 
— n. 0,''I ). Sin (5 S.~2 J. -f 5" 34'8"— 71 . 58",88) 
will express the inequality^ 

I 


65. From 
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6. From the position and motion of the Moon> 
we obtain 759 years, for the age of the Siiiy(l Sidd- 
hanta : as in the following operation : 

4900 — 759 == 4141 Cali yug. 

Moon’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4141 

of the Cali yug : 

By the Siirya Siddbanta = 


= 55360 revs. - - 3s. 23o 4l'52" 48'" 

By De la Lande’s tables at the 
of the year 49 OO of the Ca- 
lii/ftg, Hindu sphere, (§12) = 3®- 2® 2' 40" 48'" 
Deduct motion for 759 Hindu 

years and sphere - ==11 8 27 45 16 

Mean longitude at the end of 

4141 of the Cali yug = 3 23 34 55 32 

Add inequality in Moon’s motion, 
per formula for 660 years = 7 52 24,7 

Correct mean longitude = 3 23 42 47 56,7 

Deduct inequality in Sun’s mo¬ 
tion per formula, for 710 yrs = 54 38,7 

Moon’s correct mean longitude, 

Hindu sphere - - =3234153 17,9 

’ agreeing with the Surya Sidd- 

hanta within half a second, or 29,9 


Qr the operation may be as follows, in the Euro¬ 
pean sphere. 

Moon’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 

of the Cali yug :— 

By De la Lande’s tables, Eu?'. 

sphere, (§11) - - = 3*-22° 55' 9" 18'" 

Deduct motion for 759 Hindu 

years, but sphere = 11 20 49 56 25,77 

Mean longitude at the endpf 

the year 4141 of the 4 2 5 12 52,2 

Add inequality per formula for 

660 years - == 7 52 24,7 

2 o 3 Correct 
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Correct mean longitude, end of 

sphere 4*2® 13' 5" ISjO'" 

V 

Now, in order to reduce this to the Hindu sphere, 
we must find what the Sun’s mean longitude was 
at that time, as follows ; 

Sun’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 

Cali ijug: — 

By De la Lande’s tables, 
sphere, (§11) - — O'-20" 52''28" 50"'^ 

Deduct motion for 759 Hindu 
years - - *= 0 12 22 li 9,7 

Sun’s mean longitude at the end 

of the year 4141 - — 0 8SOi7 20,2 

Add inequality per formula for 

710 years - == 54 GB,8 

Correct mean longitude, Eiu'o- 

pean sphere - == 0 8 31 11 59,0 

But the Sun’s mean longitude in 
the Hindu sphere at that in¬ 
stant was - = 0 0 0 0 0 

Consequently the difference of 

the spheres - =0‘83ill 59,0^ 

Now, from the Moon’s correct 

mean longitude t = 4 2 i3 5 19,9 

Subtract diff. of the spheres — 0 8 31 11 59,0 

Kemain Moon’s mean longitude 

Hindu - = 3 23 41 53 i7,9 

the same as before. 


66. From Jupiter’s position and motions, we 
obtain 875 years, for the age of the Stiri/a Siddkanlu: 
49 OO—875 = 4025 of the Cali tjug, 

Jupiter’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4025 

or th^ Cali yug :— 

By the Surya Siddhanta = ‘’•'^5x4025 


1080000 


339 rev. 


4 *- S'-27'So" 00"’ 
Jupiter’s 
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Jupiter’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4SOO 
of the Cali yug :— 

By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu sphere, (§ ]2) 

=» r 9* 5' S3" 36'" 
Deduct motion for 875 Hindu 

years and sphere — 9 3 56 12 37 

Mean longitude end of the year 
4025 Cali yug, =45 o 20 59 

Add inequality in Jupiter’s motion 
^per De LA Lande’s tables — 19 22 36 

Sum, = 4 5 28 43 35 

^ • • • • ’ 

Deduct inequality in the Sun’s 

motion, for 826 years — i 14 0 

Jupiter’s correct mean longitude, 

Hindu sphere == 4 6 27 29 35 

being the same with the Surya tSiddhanta within less 
than half a second. 

67. From Saturn we get 805 years. 

4900—805 == 4095 of the Cali yug. 

Saturn’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4095 
of the Cali yug: — 

■ By the Surya Siddhanta == ~ 

ir 6“ 19' 48" 00^" 
Saturn’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 
oi\,the Cali yug: — 

By De j a Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere i2} = S’ 3“ 24' 27" 36'" 

Deduct motion for 805 Hindu 

years and sphere =3 26 30 21 23 

RemainSaturn’sraeanlongitude = i I 6 54 ^ 13 
Deduct inequality in motion per 

De La Lande’s tables == 33 9 O 

Remain -=11 6 2Q 57 l3 

Deduct inequality in Sun’s mo¬ 
tion per formula == i i 57 

Saturn’s correct mean longitude, 

end of 4095 of the Cali yug = 11 6 19 55 16 

2 o 4 agreeing 
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agreeing with the Sxirya Siddhdnla within seven 
seconds. 

68. From the aphelion of Mars we get 641 years 
for the age of the Surya Siddhanta : 

Thus, the longitude of the aphelion of Mars at 
the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yiig: 

By the Surya Siddhdnta == 92 rev. ^ 

4® 10" 2' 35" fi' 
By De la Lande’s tables llindu 

sphere (§12) 4 11 30 57 SO 

Difference> the former less advanced 

by » 1 28 2 1 6 

Mean motion per century of Hindu years. 

By the Surya Siddhanta = 0 0 0 6 7 

By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere = 0 0 i3 53 3 

Difference, the former slow by 0 0 13 46 56 

l'>98'l21"36"'4-loo 

Hence, — 1 3 -^- 5 ^- == 641 years. 

69. From the length of the year =365®"' iS**”’ 3i' 
31" 24"', we get 736 years, for the age of the Surya 
Siddhdnta: 

Thus, in the formula =;?, (§41) we have 
d = 9^- 52"'- 39' 16"j h = 365”’-15’“ 31' 32" 24"'; and 
^ = 365“’-1 y"”' 22' 59". Hence ~ =■ 

4164 of the Caliyug, when the year was of the given 
length. Therefore 4900—4164= 736 years, the 
age of the Surya Siddhdnta, 


70. Let the results of the foregoing operations 
be now collected together, in order to obtain a mean 
of the whole: and we shall have 


From 
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From the Moon’s apogee 

(§58) 

605 years. 

-node 

(§ 59) - 

580 

Sun’s apogee 

(§ 60) - - 

1105 

Venus 

(§ 62) 

860 

M ars 

(§ 63) - - 

340 

Moon 

(§ 65) 

759 

Jupiter 

(§ 66) - - 

875 

Saturn 

(§ 67) 

805 

Mars’s aphel. 

(§68) - - 

64i 

^Length of the year 

(§ 69) 

736 

9 

^um ~ 

7506 


which being divided by 10, the number of results, 
we get 730,6—or 73 1 years nearly for the age of the 
Surya Siddhdnta : which differs but about five years 
from the age deduced from the length of the year 
only. 

7 1 . But independent of all calculations wc 

know from Hindu books, the age in which the Suiya 
Siddhdnla was written j and by whom. In the 
commentary on the Bliasvoti, it is declared, that 
Vara'ha was the author of the Siaya Siddhdnta. 
The Bhasvod was written in the year 1021 of Saka, 
by one Sotanund, who, according to ac¬ 

counts, was a pupil ofVARA’HA, and under whose 
directions he himself acknowledges he wrote that 
work. Consequently, Vara'ha must have been 
then alive, or else a very short time before it: which 
agrees as near as possibly can be, with the age above 
deduced •, for, the Bhasvoti in A. D. i799, will be 
exactly 700 years old. 

72. That Vara'ha, was the real author of the 
Siirya Siddhdnta^ is still further confirmed by one of 
his works in my possession, entitled Jatok Aj'nob ; 
the mean age of which comes out by computation 
739 years. In this work, as in the Siirya Siddhdnta, 
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the Sun, Moon, and' planets, are assumed to have 
been in a line of mean conjunction, in the first point 
of Aries at the cot .i .:^encement of the Caliyugy on 
the meridian of Lanca^ and the mean annual mo¬ 
tions, by both, are as follows : 



Jatok Arnob. 


SuT'ya Siddhdnta. 

Sun 

QS. 

0'» 

0' 

O'' O’" 

0 *. 

0 “ 

0' 

0" 

O'" 

Moon 

4 

12 

46 

40 47 


4 

12 

46 

40 

CO 

Mercury 

1 

24 

45 

18 1 


1 

24 

45 

18 

0 

Venus 

7 

i5 

11. 

52 48 

2t.nx>DV4 

7 

15 

11 

52 

48 

Alars - 

6 

11 

24 

9 36 

I89484rj(> 

6 

11 

24 

9 

36 

Jupiter 

1 

0 

21 

6 0 

ij‘otieW‘10 

)l>0Ck)O63i7 

1 

0 

21 

6 

0 

Saturn 

0 

la 

i2 

50 20 

29*tUOt2>iJ 

0 

12 

12 

50 

24 


Annual motion of the Moon’s apogee. 

By the Jatok Arnob - P- 10° 4 1' 0" 5 4"'*^ 
By the iiurya Siddhunta 1 1041 054 

Annual motion of the Moon’s node. 

\.\\Q Jatok Arriob - Oi92l li24 
Hiy xYiq Surya Siddhunta 0 19 21 11 24 

Length of the year. 

Ds. do. I II in IV 

By X\\e Jalok Arnob - 365 15 31 31 24 25 
By the Stirya Siddhunta 365 15 31 31 24 ' 

73. Now comparing the quantities of the mo¬ 
tions, &c. deduced from these works with each other, 
it will evidently appear, that one person must have 
been the author of both : for, though the quantities 
are not exactly the same, yet the dilferenccs are too 
small to admit of a supposition of their being the 
works of two different jiersons. In fact, the small 
diiTercnce between the Jatok Arnob and SujyaSidd- 
hdntUy appears to be owing to the system being com¬ 
pleted in the one, and not in the othpr For, if we 
4 multiply 
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multiply the mean motions, &c. given in the Jato^ 
Arnob by 1080000 (the least cycle of years in which 
the Sun, Moon, and planets are assumed to return 
to a line of mean conjunction by the Suryd Siddhdn-’ 
ta) we shall have (rejecting the fractious and taking 
the nearest whole number) the same revolutions pre¬ 
cisely as are given in the Surya Siddhdnta (§ 22). 
This much may serve to shew wfio the real author 
of the Surya Siddhdnta was: but, if any further do¬ 
cuments should be deemed requisite, a reference to 
“Stl^knost any of the principal astronomical works, 
written since the timje of Vara'«a, must be suffi¬ 
cient. For, in the Brohma Siddhdnta^ Vishnu Sidd- 
hdnta, Siddhdnta Munjeriy and many others, that 
system or Calpa which is contained in the Surya 
Siddhdnta, is expressly called the Calpa of Vara'ha: 
or, as some express it, “ the Calpa of Vara'ha the 
fair.” Therefore, any Hindu w’ork in which the 
name of V’’ara'ha or his system is mentioned, must 
evidently be modern j and this circumstance alone 
totally destroys the pretended antiquity of many of 
the Purans and other books, which through the 
artifices of the Brahminical tribe, have been hitherto 
deemed the most ancient in existence. 

74. From what has been said above, it appears 
exfaemely probable, that the name of Vara'ha, 
must have been to the Surya Siddhdnta when it was 
first written, and the author well known ; but that 
after his death, priestcraft found means to alter it, 
and to introduce the ridiculous story of Meya' or 
AfoYA, having received it through divine revelation 
at the dose ot the Satya yug: upon which petty 
fiction its present pretended antiquity is founded. 
But this it seems was not the only pious fraud com¬ 
mitted by the crafty sons of Brahma j for it appears 
that a number of other astronomical works were then 
'framed, calculated also for the purpose of deception 

among 
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among these, some were pretended to be delivered 
from the mouth of one or other of their deities, as 
the Brohma Siddhdnta, Vishnu SiddUdiitUy and the 
works of Siva, commonly called Toniros. Others, 
were pretended to have l)een received through reve¬ 
lation, as the S6ma Siddhdnta^ while others were 
fathered on sages, who were supposed to have lived 
in the remotest periods of antiquity, as the Vasishta 
Siddhanta, Pardsar Siddhanfa, Rudra Riddhayita, 
Gorgd Siddhanta, Bhargob Siddhdnta, Scc. to the 
number of about eighteen altogether, including 
Surya Siddhdnta., Ihese eighteen are now called 
by way of pre-eminence, the eighteen original SJias- 
tersoi astronomy, though amongst the whole I am in¬ 
formed, there are not above three or four real origi¬ 
nal works j the rest being compiled for one or other 
of these, with the diction or style a.little altered, to 
answer the purposes of priestcraft; but the revolu¬ 
tions, motions, &c. of the planets, remaining the 
same as in the original. 

75. These books, are however, become now 
very scarce; at least in this part of India ; so much 
so, that it was with a great deal of difficulty I pro¬ 
cured the following out of the number, viz. the Soma 
Siddhdnta, Brohma Siddhdnta, Vishnu Siddhdnta, 
Vasishta Siddhdnta, and the Groho Jamul, orvi of 
the works pretended to have been written by Siva: 
but even from these few, a general idea may be 
formed of the antiquity of the rest. 

The Somd Siddhdnta, Vasishta Sitldhdnia,(Lnd Gro- 
ho Jamul, adopt the system given in the Surya Sidd¬ 
hdnta by V ara'h A. The Brohma Siddhdnta appears to 
have been deduced from the Bhasvofi, by calculating 
from that work the posith)ns of the Sun, Moon and pla¬ 
nets, at the commencement of the Calpa of Brohma, 
and making the calculations to commence from that 

epoch 
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epoch instead of the year 1021 of Sakay the date of the 
Bhasvoti. The Vishmi Siddhunta differs in nothing 
from the Broma fiiddhdnta except in the epoch 
from which the calculations are directed to be made; 
being the commencement of the Calpa of Vara'ha, 
Hence, these books are evidently modern forgeries. 
The Pardsar Siddhdnta, I am informed, has been 
taken from the Brokma Siddhania^ in the same 
manner, as that of Vasishta has been taken from 
the Siirija Siddhdnla. —Indexed, there is reason to 
suspect that the whole of the works attributed to 
Para'sar, are forgeries of a very modem date: I 
have now in my possession a work pretended to be 
his, entitled “ A'm/ Pardsar" (i. e. Para'sar on 
agriculture) which is a most palpable’forgery. This 
insignificant little work contains more of astrological 
nonsense and predictions, than of real husbandry: 
nothing of any moment can be undertaken; the 
ground cannot be ploughed; nor the corn sown; 
without first •examining the state of the heavens, to 
know if the time be lucky or not; but what disco¬ 
vers the imposition, are certain astrological rules 
given in the body of the work.— riius, to calculate 
the governing planet or Raja for the year ; the au¬ 
thor says, “ multiply the year of Haka by 3, to the 
“ product add 2, divide the sum by 7, and the re- 

nlainder will shew the governing planet or Raja 
“ for the year, to which if you add 3 (deducting 7 
“ if the sum admit), you will have its prime minister.”* 
The name “ Saka” shews the forgery, for Para'sar, 
is supposed to have lived several centuries before the 
era ,of Saku or Saliban. 

76. The Bhasvoti, I believe, was originally calcu¬ 
lated for the meridian of Siam, and was introduced 

* Ths governing planets are 1. Sun, 2. Moon. 8. Mars, 
4. Mercury. 5. Jupiter. 6. Venus. 7. Saturn in their iwder. 

in- 
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into this part of India, as appears from the formula 
for calculating the Sonkranti, about the year 1190 of 
Sakai ot 167 years after its date—^Thc formula 
given in the Brohma Siddhanta for calculating the 
Sonkranti for Bysack, (i. e. the instant the Sun enters 
aries according to true motions) makes the time come 
out later by one Hindu minute, than the Bhasvolu 
Hence, supposing that the formula of each when 
written, was regulated or made to, agree with the 
Siirya Siddhanta, which was then the standard 
worki the Brohma Siddhanta^ must have been d^^ 
duced from the Bhasvoti, about 43 years after its 
introduction into this part of India : or about the 
year 1233 of Saka. I'his conjecture, if true, may 
be of use in pointing out tlie epoch of the forgeries 
of their eighteen SiddhanUis, &c. as it is probable, 
the whole may have been done nearly about the 
same time, to answer some particular purpose the 
Brahmins might have then in view. 

77. The mean annual motions of the Sun, Moon 
and planets according, to the Bhasvoti, Bromha 
Siddhanta, Vishnu Siddhanta, and some others, are 
as follow; 


Sun, 

Hindu Sphere. 

0 ‘- 0 " o' O" 

.Aiooiij 

4 12 dG 40 

Aiercurv 

1 24 46 57? 

\"cnus. 

7 15 11 lo;,;; 

Mars, 

(i 1 1 24 20 

Jupiter, 

1 0 20 54 

Saturn, 

0 12 12 51^ 

!Moon’s Apogee, 

1 10 41 5;;, 

-Node, 

0 19 21 32? 

78. 'I'liE length of the 

year, according to the 

above-mentioned works, is if/"'31'30"; hence 

we get the foi'uvdng mc^n motions of the Sun, 

Aloon. 
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Moon and planets, in that space of time, from Db 
liA Lande’s tables: 


Sun - O’ 

Moon - 4 

Mercury - 1 

Venus ' “ 7 

Mars - 6 

Jupiter - 1 

^'Saturn - O 

Moon’sApogee 1 
-Node O 


F.mopean 
0 “ 0 ' 


12 

24. 

15 

11 

O 

12 


47 

46 

12 

25 

21 

14 


10’4l 
19 'iO 


sphere. 

58",648 
38,9765 
35,51 
22,2097 
17,8082 
47,1505 
8,0193 
34,25 " 
52,41 


reduced to//«Wa sphere, 
O’- O" 0' 0" 

4 12 46 40,3285 
1 24 45 36,8620 
7 15 11- 23,5617 
6 11 24 19,1602 
1 0 20 48,5025 

0 12 13 9,3713' 

I 10 40 35,6020 
O 19 21 51,0580 


By comparing these motions uith those in 
§ 77, some Idea may be formed of the antiquity 
of the works; but as the Brohma Siddhdnta and 
Fishnu Siddhdnta, take notice of the Culpa of 
Va.raiia, it is clear that neither of them can possi¬ 
bly be older than the time of iliat astronomer. 


79 . The Sun’s apogee, ami the aphella of the 
planets have no motion according to these works; 
nor do they make a conjunction ot the planets, at 
the conunoncement ot tiie Cali ; beginning of 
either Calpw, or at any other period, 

80. The next astronomer of any considerable 
note \vc meet with after Varaha and Sotanund, 
is Bhasker Acharya. This man according to 
the Totvochinfatnoni was born in the year 1036 of 
Sakai and in the year 1072, WTOte or compiled his 
astronomical work called the Siddhanta Siromoni, 
in which he adopted tlic numbers of Brohma 
GirpTA. He also wrote or compiled several other 

works. 
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works, some of which are vet extant, as the Lila 
Voti and BceJ Gonita j the former on mensuration, 
the latter on algebra. 


81. From the revolutions of the Sun, Moon, and 
planets, &c. in a Calpa according to Brohma Gupta^ 
(§ 21 ), we obtain the following mean annual mo¬ 
tions : 


Sun - - . 

Moon - - - 

Mercury - - 

Venus - - 

Mars - - 

Jupiter - 

Saturn - - 

Moon’s Apogee 

■-Node 

Sun’s Anorrec 


s. o I ir III IV V VI 

00000000 

4 12 46 30 O O O O 
1 24 44*59 41 42 43 12 
7 15 11 56 50 51 21 36 

6 11 24 8 33 23 45 36 

1 O 21 7 56 11 24 O 

O 12 12 50 11 21 50 24 

1 10 40 31 45 26 38 24 

O 19 21 33 21 1 26 24 

8 38 24 O 


which motions being reckoned from the commence¬ 
ment of the Calpa of Brohmay gave the positions of 
Sun, Moon and planets, with those of the Moon’s 
apogee and node in the time of the author of the 
system, as near as he could determine them by ob¬ 
servation. This Calpa of Brohma Gupta, is made 
to commence with Sunday at the instant of Suij-rise 
on the meridian of Lanka. 


82. The number of mean solar days assigned to 
this Calpay is 1577916450000: And the length of the 

year therefore 395- 15- SC/ 221' SO"'; 

hence we have the following mean motions of the 
bun. Moon and planets, &c. from De la Lande’s 
tables, in that space of time. 


Sun 
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Sun ® 

Moon 

Mercury 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Moon’s Apoge 

-Node 

'"iSVin’s Apogee 


European sphere. 
O'- 0° 0'57",539 
4 12 47 24, 15 

1 24 46 30, 9i 

7 15 12 20, 46 

6 11 25 17, 22 

1 0 21 49,052 

0 12 14 7,976 

1 10 41 34, 13 

0 19 20 32, 36 

. 1 2, 152 


Hindu sphere. 
0*- 0“ O' O'' 

4 12 46 26,611 
1 24 45 33,371 
7 15 II 22,921 
6 11 24 19,681 
1 0 20 51,513 

0 12 13 10,437 
1 10 40 36,591 
0 19 21 29,899 

4,613 


83. The mean motions of the Sun, Moon and 
planets, &c. for \Q0 Hindu 


Bji the SjsUm j^'Bkohma 
Gupta. 

Hindu spiiere. 

De la Landl^s 
Tables, 

Hindu sphere. 

Difference^ the 
fo)mer 
"T or — 

Sun 0®- 0“ 0' 0 " 

0 *- 0 “ o' 0 " 

0' o" 

Moon 10 17 30 0 

10 17 24 21,1 

+ 5 38,9 

Mercury 2 14 59 29,5 

2 15 55 37,1 

—56 7,6 

Venus 6 19 54 44,8 

6 18 58 12,1 

+ 56 32,7 

Mars 2 0 14 15,7 

2 0 32 48,1 

—18 32,4 

Jupiter 5 5 13 13,6 

5 4 45 51,3 

+ 27 22,3 

Saturn 4 21 23 38,9 
Moon’s 1 ^ ^ 

4 21 57 23,7 

—'33 

Apojeer 

3 17 40 59,1 

1 

00 

CO 

— Node 4 15 55 35 

4 15 49 49,9 

+ 5 45,1 

Sun’s Apogee 14,4 

7 41,3 

— 7 26,9 


84. The year 4900 of the Cali yugy according 
to thi^ system will end on the 11th Jpril 1799, at 
15' past two P. M. on the meridian of Lanka: at 
which instant the mean longitudes of the Sun, Moon 
and planets, &c. will be * 
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1 - • — • 

• 1 

According to 

Brokma Gupta, HinthSjihtre* 

De tA Lakpe 
Hindu Sphere, 

Difference the fa- 
vier^or — 

^■oq 

Sun ’,5 mean Longitude 

s* 

O 

o 

0 . 

/ 

0 

/ 

0 

$• 

0 

0 

0 

/ 

0 

.It 

0 

0 

/ 

// 


Moon’s ditto 

2 

V 

30 

0 

2 

16 

i* 

2 

17,6 

+ 1 

27 

42,4 

1183 

Mercury’s ditto ' 

2 

] 1 

59 

35-3 

2 

27 

45 

28,9 

—»5 

45 

53.6 

1685 

Venus’s ditto 

2 

H 

24 

47.6 

2 

2 

25 

11,4 

+ 11 

59 

36.2 

1272 

Mars’s ditto 

2 

JO 

42 

37.7 

2 

H 

34 

33»4 

— 3 

5 » 

57.7 

12,50 

Jupiter’s ditto 

1 

15 

>5 

44,8 

1 

10 

16 

40,4 

+ 4 

59 

4-4 

1036 

.Saturn’s ditto 

2 

27 

.5 

21,7 

3 

4 

39 

op 1- 

— 7 

34 

6,8 


Moon’s apogee 

1 1 

2.5 

23 

16,9 

ii 

26 

28 

51.5 

— 1 

5 


«i 4 

node sup. 

ti 

3 ‘ 

3 « 

34.6 

tt 

‘2 

2o 

37.3 

+ 1 

*5 

57.3 

1320 

bun s apogee 

2 

17 

57 

2i,6 

2 

19 

53 

28.5 

— 1 

5 ^> 

6.9 

1559 

Sum of the several ages deduced 

Mean age of tlic system of Brohma Gupta 

• 

= 11373 

= i263^;Tr. 


85, The revolutions of the equinoxes in a Calita 
according to this system are 199669. Hence the 

annual precession, = = ' 59",9007 

De la Lande’s tables make it (§82) 57 , 539 

Difference . _ . . 2,36174- • 

In the Groho Laghoh, written in the year x442 
of Saka, by Gonesii son of Kesoeo, the annual 
precession is stated at one minute; and at thc^md of 
the year 444 Siaka, or 3623 of yug^ the first 

point of aries in the Hindu sphere was supposed to 
have coincided with the vernal equinox, 1 mention 
these circumstances merely to shew that the quantity 
of the annual precession, and the point from whence 
it is computed, are not the same in all Hindu books 
of astronomy. 

* 

Having thus given a general outline of the Hindu 
systems of astronomy at present in use, with their 
formation, and the principles on which they arc 
4 founded s 
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founded j I shall now close the subject with the 
following tables and precepts for calculating the 
commencement of the JJifidu years and months, 
according 1o aGlronomica’l and civil reckonings, and 

the corresponding times in the E,ur0pcan calendar. 

% 

The instant the Sun enters a sign, is called by 
the Hmdus Sonkranii; and at that moment the 
astronomical month begins. If the Sun enters a sign 
^>hQtween Sun-rise and midnight, the civil month will 
begin at the following«Sun-rise. But if the Sun en¬ 
ters a sign between midnight and Sun-rise it is then 
called Kdt Soiikranh’y and the whole of the follow¬ 
ing day and night belong to the preceding civil 
month. 

The astronomical day, in this part of India, is 
reckoned from midnight to midnight, and begins at 
the equator six hours earlier than the civil day of the 
same name: the civil, begins at Sun-rise, and con¬ 
tinues to the Sun-rise following. 

The following tables are constructed to shew thfe 
time elapsed of the day according to civil reckonings 
(or rather from .six A.M.)—so that if you add fifteen 
doncins, you have the time expired from midnight:— 
the llindu parts of a day, are converted into Euro¬ 
pean hours, minutes, &c. by multiplying by 2 and 
dividing the product by 5, and vice versa. 



2 p 2 
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TABLE /. 

% 


• 

si 

. 

t 

// 

1 

i>. 

/ 


'I&Q 

m 

t 

1 



/ 

•* 

I 

' 1 

1 

15 

31 

30 

10 

12 

35,13: 

1 

100 

J25 

52 

30 

1000 

1258 

45 


'2 

i 2 

31 

3 


20 

25 

10,30, 

200 

251 

45 


2000 

2517 

30 


3 

' 3 

46 

34 

30 

30 

37 

45 

45 

300 

377 

37 

30 

3000 

3776 

15 


4 

: 5 

2 

6 


i.0 

30 

21 


400 

503 

30 


WOO 

5035 

• 


5 

! 6 

17 

37 

30 

50 

62 

56 

15 

500 

629 

22 

30 

5000 

6293 

45 

s 

6 

7 

33 

9 


60 

■ 75 

31 

30' 

600 

.755 

15 


6000 

7532 

30 


7 

8 

48 

40 

SO 

70 

88 

6 

45 

700 

881 

7 

30 

70QQ 

8811 

15 


8 

10 

4 

12 


80 

100 

42 


800 

1007 

- 


8000 

10070 

• 


9 

:n 

fl9 

43 

30 

90 

113 

17 

15 

900 

1132 

52 

30 

9000 

11328 

45 



This table has been computed from the length of 
the year given in the Bhasvoti^ Brhoma Siddhanta^ 
&c. In Hindu tables of this kind, the days are di¬ 
vided by 7, and the remainder only set down; which 
renders them more commodious and expeditious in 
practice: however, such would not answer our pur¬ 
pose, for we must have the days entire, in order to 

f et the corresponding time in the European calenda^; ‘ 
om the excess of the Hindu above the Julian rcck- 
oning:^ which amounts to 7 days in 800 years. 


TABLE 11. 


MmOi, 

BysaciTSonkrantj 
Jyisti ditto 
Assar ditto 
Srabon ditto 
Bhadro ditto 
Aswin ditto 


I 

♦ 

/ 

// 

• 

Months 

• 

Q 

-§ 

r 

ft 


39 

42 



Cartiek Sonkranti 

1,90 

34 

54 


34 

34 

49 

30 

m. 

Ogrohain ditto 

220 

28 

36 


66 

0 

19 

30 

i 

Pous ditto 

249 

57 

42 


97 

38 

43 

30 

vy> 

Magh ditto 

279 

16 

ty 

30 

129 


45 


MWV 

Phalgun ditto 

308 

42 

58 


J60 

8 

12 



Choitro ditto 

358 

32 

57 




3 
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tABLt: In. 


• 

January 

9 

:s 

1 

• 

Cs* 

Af<ay. 

June. 


• 

September, 

• 

Vj 

November. 

December. 

1 

323 


17 

48 

78 

lOQ 

139 

170 


23* 

262 

292 

2 

324 

355 

18 

49 

79 

110 

140 

*7* 

202 

232 

263 

293 

0 

325 

356 

^9 

50 

80 

ill 

141 

*7.2 

203 

233 

264 

294 

4 

326 

357 

20 

5* 

81 

112 

142 

*73 

204 

234 

26^ 

295 

5 

327 

35« 

21 

52 

82 

113 

143 

*74 

205 

235 

266 

296 

6 

328 

359 

22 

53 

83 

114 

*44 

*75 

206 

236 

267 

297 

7 

329 

360 

23 

54 

84 

1»5 

*45 

176 

207 

237 

268 

298 

8 

330 

361 

24 

55 

85 

ii6 

146 

*77 

200 

238 

269 

299 

9 

331 

362 

25 

56 

86 

i»7 

*47 

*78 

209 

239 

270 

300 

lO 

332 

363 

26 

57 

•87 

118 

148 

*79 

210 

240 

271 

301 

11 

333 

364 

27 

58 

88 

119 

*49 

180 

211 

241 

272 

302 

12 

334 

365 

28 

59 

89 

120 

1.50 

181 

212 

242 

273 

303 

13 

335 

1 

29 

60 

90 

121 

*5* 

182 

213 

243 

274 

304 

H 

33^ 

2 

30 

61 

91 

122 

152 

183 

214 

244 

275 

305 


337 

3 

3* 

62 

92 

123 

*53 

184 

215 

^45 

276 

306 

16 

33« 

4 

32 

63 

93 

124 

*54 

*85 

216 

246 

277 

307 

17 

1339 

5 

33 

64 

94 

125 

*55 

186 

217 

247 

278 

308 

18 

340 

6 

34 

65 

95 

126 

156 

187 

218 

248 

*79 

309 

19 

34 ^ 

7 

35 

66 

96 

1 (ly 

*57 

188 

219 

249 

280 

310 

20 

342 

8 

3^' 

67 

97 

128 

158 

*89 

220 

250 

281 

3** 

21 

;343 

9 

37 

68 

98 

129 

*59 

190 

221 

25* 

282 

3*2 

22 

1^44 

10 

38 

^9 

99 

130 

160 

*9* 

222 

252 

283 

3*3 

23 

345 

11 

39 


100 

131 

161 

192 

223 

253 

284 

3*4 

24 

34^' 

12 

40 


101 

132 

162 

193 

224 

254 

285 

3*5 

2,5 

347 

13 

4^ 


102 

133 

163 

104 
» ^ 

225 

255 

286 

316 

26 

34^ 

H 

42 

73 

103 

134 

164 

195 

226 

256 

287 

3*7 

27 

349 

15 

43 

74 

104 

135 

165 

r96 

227 

2.57 

288 

318 

28 

350 

16 

44 

75 

105 

136 

166 

197 

228 

258 

289 

3*9 

29 

35 ^ 

»7 

45 

76 

106 


167 

*98 

229 

259 

290 

320 

30 

352 


46 

77 

107 

138 

x68 

^99 

230 

260 

291 

321 

3’ 

353 


47 


tors 


169 

200 


261 


322 


In leap years alter Febriiarv take out one 

day less. 



Remarks. If the number of days given exceed 
3<i5, take the difference, and with that find the 

2 p 3 month 
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mopth and day; 2d. If the number given, falls in 
the table before the day on which Bysack begins,— 
the month and day of the month corresponding will 
belong to the year following j and must be dated 
accordingly. 

I. To find the instant the Sun enters a sign or the 
SonkroiitL 

Precept, With the years expired of the Caliyiig^ 
enter Table I, and take out the days, &c. correspond¬ 
ing: take from Table II, the days, &c. opposite the 
given month, and add them to the former; divide 
the days thus, found by 7, the remainder will shew 
the day of the week, and the fraction the time elapsed 
from 6 A. M. when the Sun enters the sign accord¬ 
ing to true motions. 

II. To find the day on which the civil month 
begins. 

Precept. If the Sun enters the sign between sun ^ 
rise and midnight, add 1 to the day of the week on 
which the Sonkranti falls j but if between midnight 
and, sun rise add 2, and the sum will be the day of 
sthe week on which the civil month begins a|. sun¬ 
rise. 

t ' 

III. To find the corresponding time, according 
to the European calendar. 

Precept. 1. To the number of days found from 
Tables I, and II, add 1 or 2, according as the 
Soiikranli happens to fall before or after midnight 
as in the last, and reserve the sum. 2. To the years 
expired of the Cali yug add 3, and divide the. sum 
by 4: add to the quotient the years expired of the 
Caliyugy and subtract the sura from that which you 

reserved. 
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reserved. 3. With the remainder enter Table III, 
and take out the month and day corresponding, 
which will be the month and day of the month of 
the European calendar, on which the Hindu civil 
month begins at Sun rise according to Old Style. 

IV. To find the year before or after the Christian 
era, corresponding to any year of the Caliyug. 

* Precept, The Cn//began 3102 years before 
the commencement df the Chrh^ian era, or 3101 
before the vear of Christ’s birth: therefore, if the 
years expired of the Cali pug exceed 3102, the ex¬ 
cess+1, will be the current year of.the 
era in which the first month Bpsack of the current 
Hindu year begins. 2. If the years fall short of 
3102, the difference will be the years before the 
Christian era: or the dififcrence— 1, will be the 
years before the year of Christ’s birth. 

EXAMPLE I. 

Required the day of the week and day of the 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
the first of Bpsack in the year 4901 of the Cali pug ? 

Years expired = 4900, and 4900 -f 1 — 3102 = A. D. 1799. 
Tablet. For 4000^5035 0 0 Sum 6171-4-1 - =^6172 

900=1132 52 30 i£^2±?:^j225 

Table II. Bysrxk = 3 39 42 Add 4900 

Siiu), - =6171 32 12 Sum - - - 6125 

Soithaini, Wednesday, 4 32 12 Diffcrcnce=31 st A/rtrf//O. S. 47 

Ad.d per precept, 1 Add di(F. between 0.&N.S.=11 

^.iviribcginson7X»r/^/i^5 0 0 Suni=;tItli.^^;//, 1799 ,N.S.=e:58 

Ube days of the week are always expressed by 
figures, as, I for Siindap, 2 for Mondap , &c. 

EXAMPLE II. 

Required the day of the week and day of the 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
the i*t of Cartick, in the year 49 OI of the Cali pug f 

p 4 Years 
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Years expired as in the last. 


Table I. For 4000=5035 0 0 

900=1132 52 30 

Table 11. == 190 34 54 

Sum • 6358 21 24 

Swkrantit Mcndcy, 2 27 24 
Add f - 1 

] St Cartkk, on Tuts day^ 3 


Sum 6358+1 - - =6359 

1!^"=1225 

Add 4900 

Sum, - - 6125 

Difrerence“4lh OctohtrS^.^* 234 
Difference of style add 11 

Sum,r=:l5lh October. N. S.==245 


EXAMPLE IIL 

I 

Required the day of the month, &c. on which 
the l St of Choitro in the year 4901 falls ? 


Tab]eI.For4900=-6167 52 30 
Table IL Cboitro ^ 338 32 57 
Sum> - 6506 25 27 

Add " I 

Sum, - 6507 

JstC/;«M,on fPkdmd,^ 4 


Sum, - 6507 

Deduct as above - 6125 

Remainder, - 382 

Deduct 1 year - =365 

Remainder, - - 17 


which per Table Ill=“lst Majck 
O. S- or 12lh Marclh N* S. 
A. D. 1800. 


EXAMPLE IV. 

Required the day of the week and day of the 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
the 10th of Car tick in the year 1711 of the Cali yug f 


Yearsexpired=l710, and 3102—1710-|-1=B. C. 139^. 


Tablel. ForlOCX)=1258 45 0 

700= 881 7 30 


10= 12 35 15 


Table IL Catiick 

= 190 34 54 

Sum 

2343 2 39 

Add 

i 

1 

1st Cartick - 

-r.234t 

Add 

9 

10th Cartick - 

r:.'2353 , 

Which falls on 


Suikiay 

1 


The loth Cartick 


=2353 

Add - 1710 

Sum 


=2138 

Difference 


= 215 

Which per Table 


15tfi Sehi. 

O. S. diff. between O.&N. S. 

was then = — 

12 


Therefore 215 — 

12 

= 203 


Which per 'I'able=3dtSi^/. N. S. 


When 
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RULES OF TllE JSIATlCK SOCIETY. 




CIR WILLIAM JONES, the revered founder of 
^ the Society, in his Discourse, delivered on the 
15th Februarij, 1784, and published in the first vo¬ 
lume of tliese Researches, recommended that in tlie 
infancy of the Society, there should be no formal rules. 
Accordingly none were passed, but the suggestions 
in the above discourse were unanimously adopted, and 
having been since uniformly acted upon, they may 
be considered the original rules of the institution. 
Ihey w’cre, in substance, as follow: 


I. That the Institution be denominated XhtAsia- 
tick Society ; that the bounds of its investigations be 
the geographical limits of Asia ; and that within these 
limits, its inquiries be extended to whatever is per¬ 
formed by man or produced by nature. 


11. T HAT weekly meetings be held for the purpose 
of hearing Original Papers read, on such subjects as 
fall wdthin the circle of the Society’s inquiries. 

in. 
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III. That all curious and learned men be invited 
to send their tracts to the Secretary; for which they 
sliall immediately receive the thanks of the Society. 

IV. That the Society's Researches be published 
annually, if a sufficiency of valuable materials be re¬ 
ceived. 

V. That mere translations of considerable length 
be not admitted, except of such unpublished essays 
or treatises as may .be transmilied to th.e society, by 
native authors. 

. VI. That all questions be decided on a ballot, by 
a majority of two-thirds, and that nine members be 
required to constitute aboard for such decisions. 

VII. That no new member be admitted who has 
not expressed a voluntary desire to become so ; and 
in that case, that no other qualification be required, 
tlian a love of knowledge, and a zeal for the promo¬ 
tion of it. 

The foregoing are the only general points noticed 
in the Founder's Discourse, but an additional rule 
Was introduced by him, and has been since continued, 
in proposing and electing new members, viz. That 
the proposition having been made and second¬ 
ed, the election take place by ballot, at the next 
meeting. This rule has also been considered appli¬ 
cable to all questions ofimportance. 

On the 19th of August, 1796, a meeting of the 
Society was held, for the special purpose of consider¬ 
ing the best means of rendering the Institution per¬ 
manent, and for determining whether a House should 
be provided for the future meetings of the Society, 
when it was 

Resolved, 
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RrSOLVED, 

1st. I hat application be made to bis Majesty# 
for a Charter of Incorporation for this Society. 

2d. That a House be provided, for the use 
the Society. 

3d. That a Committee be appointed to consider 
the best mode of carrying into execution the objects 
of the tvvo foregoing resolutions, and to report tlicir 
opinion at the next nieeting of thp Society. 

4th. That the Committee be requested to con¬ 
sider any rules and regulations for advancing and pfo- 
moting the objects of the Institution of the Society, 
and lay them before the Society for their determination 
at a future meeting. 

On the 29th of September 1793, the Committee 
elected on the 19th ot Avgust submitted the follow¬ 
ing propositions w'hich were unanimously adopted 
by the Society. 

1st. That the intended application to his Majesty 
to obtain a Charter of Incorporation for the Society, 
be made through the Governor General in Council and 
the Court of Directors. ' 

2d. That the best mode of carrying into execu¬ 
tion the second resolution of the Society on the 19th 
Atigvsty will be, by building a commodious house, 
as soon as the funds requisite shall be provided. 

Sd. That, in order gradually to establish funds 
for that purpose, and fo’* defraying the necessary 
current expences of the Society, an admission fee be 
established i and that, as none of the present Mem¬ 
bers of the Society, have hitlierto paid any fees, those, 

resident; 
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resident in India contribute two gold mohurs in lieu 
thereof. 

4th. That a like sum of two gold mohurs be 
paid in future by every new Member as an admission 
fee on his election. 

5th. That every Member of the Society, resident 
in Indian (honorary Members excepted) pay four 
gold mohurs per annum, quarterly, in the first week 
of Januaryi Aprils July, and Oclober, and any Mem¬ 
ber neglecting to pay his- subssription for half a year 
after it becomes due, be considered as no longer be¬ 
longing to the Society. 

6 th. That as admission fees ancl quarterly contri¬ 
butions would not, under a long course of time, af¬ 
ford funds sufficient to build a house, a subscription 
for voluntary contributions be opened, and applica¬ 
tion made to Government for a convenient spot of 
ground, as a site for the proposed Building. 

7th. That a Treasurer be elected. 

8tb. That as frequent meetings would tend to 
promote the general objects of the Society, weekly 
meetings be established, as soon as the building in- 
telided for the purpose shall be finished j and that, in 
the mean time, a meeting of the Society be held at 
least once in a month. 

9th, That, as it may not always be convenient 
for the President to attend on such occasions, it is ad- 
viseable to elect first and second Vice Presidents an¬ 
nually. 

lOth. That the Society appoint a Committee of 
Papers, consisting of the President, Vice Presidents, 
and Secretary, for the time being, together with five 
«ther Members, to be elected annually j and that this 

Com- 
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Comitiktee shall select the papers for publication, 
and superintend the printing of the Transactions of 
the Society. 

11th. That the Society make it publickly known, 
that it is their intention to establish a Museum and 
Library, and tliat donations of books, manuscripts, 
and curiosities, will be thankfully received and ac¬ 
knowledged. 

The five first volujpes of the Spciety’s Researches 
■wore ■ published by the Superintendents of the 
Honourable Company’s Press, tor the produce of 
their sale; but on the Sd of May 1798, the Society 
resolved as folIo\tfs 

ist. That the Transactions be hereafter publish¬ 
ed at the expence, and on account of the Society; 
both, as the Society has now a fund which may be 
applied to that purpose, and as by this means the So¬ 
ciety will be enabled to publish any number of en¬ 
gravings that may be thought necessary to illustrate the 
Papers, as well asto regulate the price, and thereby 
extend the circulation of them. 

2d. That the Transactions be published in fndta , 
as more convenient for the superintendence of (he 
^ess, as well as being more suitable to an Asiaiick 
Society; and that the mode of publication, with all 
other details, be left, as heretofore, to the Committee 
of Papers. 

_ t 

3d. That the Committee of Papers be authorized 
to draw upon the Treasurer for any sums requisite 
to defray the expence of publishing the Transactions j 
and that an order, signed by a majority of the Com¬ 
mittee, be a sufficient warrant to the Treasurer for 
paying the same, 

2Zd AUGUST, 
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23 fl( AUGUST, 1798. 

/ Resolved, that any Member of the Society may 
have the privilege of introducing, as a visitor, any 
Gentleman who is not usually resident in Calcutta. 

\xth OCTOBER, 1798. 

On a question, proposed at a meeting held on 
the 27th of September, “ Whether absent Members, 
“ resident in Calcutta, shall be allowed to vote by 
" proxy on the election of Vice Presidents and Com- 

mittee of Papers.” The Society determined in 

the negative. • 

\oth JANUARY, *799. 

Resolved. 

1ft. That it will be proper to publish, with each 
volume of the Researches, a list of suchOriental subjects 
as may be considered in the light of Desiderata ; 
to be prepared, by the Committee, from lists, submitted 
to the Society, by the Members or others. 

2d. That, as a testimonial to the merit of the 
best Papers, communicated to the Society, on the 
subjects proposed as Desiderata, the author be 
presented with the volume of Researches, wherein 
such Paper is contained, accompanied with a com¬ 
plimentary letter, from the Secretary, in the name 
of tl^c Society. 

3 ( 1 . That the rules of the Society, not already' 
published, be inserted in ah Appendix to the next 
volume. 

4th. That four additional Members of the Com¬ 
mittee of Papers, be elected; and that the Committee 
do hereafter consist of thirteen Members, including 
the President, Vice Presidents, and Secretary; or 
whom, any Member, not less than five, may be com¬ 
petent to form a Committee. 


FEB, 



6oo 
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The Committee of Papers were authorized by a 
resolution of the Society to defray any small contingent 
expences on account of the Society, which they 
might deem indispensable. 

JULY 1799 . 

Resolved, 

^ That, in case, at any future meeting of the So¬ 
ciety, the President and both Vice Presidents should' 
be absent, a quarter of an hour after the fixed time 
of meeting; the senior Member of the Society pre¬ 
sent, shall take the chair for the evening. 




The meetings of the Society are now held on the 
first Thursday of every month, at eight o’clock from 
the autumnal to the vernal equinox, and at nine du¬ 
ring the other six months of the year. 
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